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FOREST AND STREAM 
CHRISTMAS READING. 


Tus is the Christmas issue of Forest AND STREAM. 
And what a number it is in the wealth, variety and quality 
of its contents. 








There is here page after page of sketch 
and story, all together giving material for hours of enter- 
tainment. To the man or the woman, who in a tale well 
told likes the flavor of the wild wood fragrance, and for 
whom the printed page is the brighter if it reflects the 
glint of the sunlight on the water, the mail this holiday 
week can bring nothing more acceptable nor more to be 
enjoyed than this notable Christmas number, pervaded 
throughout with the characteristic qualities of Forest AND 
StrEAM. Here is the list of good things which are pro- 
vided to-day, and with them from editors to readers go 
the good will and the good wishes of the season: 
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J. S. VAN CLEEF. 


THE news of the death of J. S. Van Cleef, who died at 
his home in Poughkeepsie, on Tuesday of last week, came 
to his friends with all the greater shock because the event 
was so entirely unlooked for. It had been only a few 
days before that Mr. Van Cleef had sent us the graceful 
little tribute to John Burroughs, which was printed in 
our last issue; and in his letter accompanying it there 
had been no intimation of anything to prepare us to look 
for the end which was so near. For more than twenty- 
five years Mr. Van Cleef contributed out of his rich ex- 
perience and abundant knowledge of angling and anglers 
occasional papers for Forest AND STREAM, and its readers 
had come to look for the articles with his signature or 
the familiar initials J. S. V. C. He was one of the 
first fishermen on Catskill Mountain streams, the Wille- 
wemoc and other waters which have since become famous ; 
and his experience in fishing club affairs and the care 
and protection of fishing waters was perhaps unequalled. 
He was a man of fine instincts and in his sportsmanship 
of high ideals. His contributions to the work of securing 
for New York wise fish and game laws were of recognized 
value; jt was his pen that wrote the game and fish code 
adopted by the legislative committee of 1896. Mr. Van 
Cleef’s. winning personal traits, his great fund of angling 
reminiscences and his broad culture made him a delightful 
companion; and his friendship was one which those who 
were privileged to enjoy it learned to value more and 
more as the years went by. 

To record in these columns to-day the passing of our 
friend is to give to this Christmas number the note of 
sadness which with most of us as we grow older and the 
years of the past with their memories rush in upon us 
makes up more and more the real spirit of the Christmas 
week—not the joyousness and the festivities, but the ten- 
der memories, the unavailing regrets and the longings to 
see once again the vanished faces and to hear once more 
the voices that are still, 


A WINTER MORNING. 


THE morning is clear and cold, but a light gray mist— 
which is not a fog, but yet obscures the rising sun— 
hangs over the landscape. One may see a long way, yet 
distant objects, which in a clear air would be plainly 
visible, are hidden now. It is bitter cold, the mercury 
standing just above the zero point, but the air is still. 
From the borders of the ponds in front of the house a 
white sheet of snow-covered ice extends out a few feet 
from the shore, and beyond that is the intense black of 
still water—or possibly of smooth ice. 

On such a morning one may well enough start out to see 
what is astir in the fields and woods. It is too cold for 
much movement in the animal world, yet now and then a 
distant crow may be seen fanning its slow way across the 
sky, or a faint echo of its voice may draw the eye to 
where the dark bird sits perched on the topmost bough 
of some giant chestnut. 

The season for shooting has closed, yet from force of 
habit the observer will tuck his gun under his arm. Then 
he plows, his way through the light snow across the 
fields, through the run, and after climbing two or three 
fences he enters the woods and reaches the great warm 
spring which never freezes. Here the water plants always 
grow fresh and succulent, and here always some black 
ducks may be found. This morning there are none; 
perhaps because the woodchoppers are working a hundred 
yards away, and shout to their patient oxen, which drag 
the creaking sled over the crisp snow; or the resounding 
blows of axes may have driven the birds from this 
favorite resting place. 

The walker follows down the stream through the 
swamp, parting from before his face the interlacing twigs 
of birch and alder, for on a morning sharp like this, a cut 
from one of these snapping twigs leaves a sting which is 
long felt. For the most part the brook is open, but here 
and there little gravelly points run out from the banks 
over which the flowing water has frozen, and through the 
thin, gray ice, white air bubbles are seen passing down 
over the shallow in a continual procession, and the faint 
ringing of the ice shell is heard as these- bubbles escape 
from beneath its edge. Progress through the swamp is 
noiseless, for the dead sticks are avoided and the snow 
muffles the footfall; yet now and then over some moist 
place the ice breaks with a loud hollow crash and the 
foot sinks through into the oozy mud beneath. 

Here is the place where two partridges have crossed the 
swamp; their footprints are obscured by the lightness of 
the snow; but the long sweep of the dragging middle toe 
is shown. A little to one side of them is the track of 
the cunning red fox. Well he knows the hopelessness of 
trying to steal upon the ruffed grouse, yet he remembers 
that once in a hundred times this may be done, and he can- 
not resist the temptation to follow the grouses’ trail. It 
would profit him more to turn aside and hunt for the 
field mice, whose tracks are numerous at the edges of the 
woods, unmistakable by their double row of footprints and 
the mark of the dragging tail between. 

Until the ponds are reached no life is seen save now and 
then a belated trout which darts wildly up or down the 
stream, and a solitary bluejay standing in a lone cedar 
tree and looking almost white against his somber back- 
ground. The ponds are frozen over, and what looked 
like open water is black ice three inches thick, but so clear 
that one may look through it as through a water glass, 
and detect each leaf and stone and bit of vegetation on the 
bottom of the ponds. 

Crossing other fields, climbing other fences, he comes 
to another part of this same brook. Here are more trails 
of rabbits and partridges and foxes, and here while in 
the thickest of the alders and slowly making his way 
along the brook, a splashing in an unseen reach beyond 
causes him to stand at a ready, and presently, two hun- 
dred yards away, a great and glorious mallard duck 
swings by, his head shining green-and gold:in the morning 
sunshine that by this time has dissipated the gray mist. 
It is ‘fine to see the great bird fly off on robust wing, and 
the disappointment of not getting a shot at him is not 
hard to bear. He disappears at last in the distance. 

Though it is still cold enough, the continued exercise 
has warmed every part of the body, and the blood courses 
briskly to the tips of fingers and toes:-The sky is clear, 
the sun bright, the air windless; absolute silence js all 
about and it is very pleasant to be abroad) At length a 
road is reached, the brook crossed, and followed up on 


the other side. Other swamps are entered, some cold, 
dark and gloomy, others bright with sunlight, which 
plays on the brilliant snow beneath the naked branches of 
the tall forest trees. Here there are other signs of the 
life that was astir last night, or in the early morning, and 
at one place two black ducks startled by a neighbor’s 
dog rise from the brook far ahead and swing about and 
go off unshot at. 

And when a little later the house is reached, one feels 
that the hours spent in the swamp have not been wasted. 





CORNELL’S ADIRONDACK FORESTRY. 


Tue Association of Residents on Upper Saranac Lake 
in the Adirondacks has, through counsel, petitioned the 
Attorney-General of New York to institute proceedings 
to prevent the further destruction of the timber on the 
tract of forest land in the Saranac region which was pro- 
vided by the Legislature in 1898 for the use of the Cornell 
College of Forestry. This land was bought by the State 
specifically for the purpose of experimental scientific 
forestry by Cornell. It consists of 30,000 acres in Frank- 
lin county. In July of 1900 Cornell entered into a con- 
tract with a cooperage company for the sale of the tim- 
ber on the land, the contract to extend for a period of not 
less than fifteen years, and the company has erected near 
Tupper Lake a stave and heading factory to utilize the 
logs, and a wood alcohol plant for the cordwood. A rail- 
road has been constructed to transport the lumber, neces- 
sitating the clearing of a tract of over four miles long and 
25 yards wide. Logging operations on the tract were be- 
gun in July of last year, and in his last report to the 
Legislature Director Fernow stated that 500 acres of land 
had been denuded and 75 acres had been planted. 

In their petition the Adirondack protestants review what 
they claim to be the destruction of the trees and the de- 
struction of the forests as a water reservoir; and they 
demand that the further work of the College of Forestry 
be prevented. They make the point that the acquirement 
of the land by the State for Cornell was unconstitutional, 
because the State Constitution provides that neither State 
credit nor funds shall be used in aid of corporations 
or private undertakings. It is urged further that inas- 
much as the appropriation by the Legislature for the pur- 
chase of the land was made to continue “the acquisi- 
tion of lands in the Adirondacks,” the tract thus acquired 
must come within the provision of the Constitution which 
protects the wild lands owned by the State and forbids 
the cutting of any timber on them. 

In reply to this petition of the Adirondack residents, the 
authorities of Cornell say that they are actually carrying 
out on the territory under consideration a scheme of 
scientific forestry, the benefits of which, while not to be 
reaped by the present generation, nor possibly by that 
which is to follow, will in time prove of the highest use- 
fulness and practical good to the State by demonstrating 
the system of forestry best adapted to the Adirondack 
region. They contend that while it is true that they are 
selling the lumber, they are obliged to do this because the 
State has intrusted to them the task of this experiment 
in scientific forestry without having provided sufficient 
means for its operation, and that the cutting of timber 
has been done wisely and with a single view to the ulti- 
mate advantage of the region as a forest preserve. And 
they add that the constitutional points involved have 
already been determined in the courts in a way which 
sustains the Legislature in having devoted the lands to 


this purpose. 





There are men whose only dissatisfaction with their 
lot is that they were born too late in history to have an 
opportunity to hunt buffalo. They got here after the 
buffalo had gone. There is a new ten-dollar bill which has 
on its face the buffalo pictured as he pranced on the plains 
of the past. To those who repine because they may not 
hunt the buffalo on the prairie might be recommended 
for alleviation of their discontent a pursuit of this buffale 
on the bill, irrespective of seasons or limitations as tt 
number taken in one season. 


Next week we shall print what its contributor charac 
terizes as “the most remarkable story that has ever com; 
out of the Maine hunting woods”—an estimate in whig 
the reader will concur. cay eel 
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Selling the Bear’s Hide. 


THERE is said to be a somewhat improvident aspect 
attributable to the vending of an ursine pelt while its 
putative owner still slouches through the underbrush, and 
ambles contentedly along the runways of his native plan- 
tations wearing it on his back. With this wise, ancient 
and but little known saying I have been led to agree by 
reason of certain occurrences some years since. 

To put it succinctly, I sold for five dollars a live bear’s 
hide really worth—as near as we could judge at forty 
yards—about twelve dollars and a half (less, of course, 
whatever one might estimate to be the value of the ex- 
pense and trouble of taking it off the body and legs it 
was attached to). 

I had gone into the woods with a couple of frierds 
and some Indians. Gradually, as is usual in such cases, 
we had separated ourselves from one comfort of exist- 
ence after another until we had attained to the first half 
of that desideratum known as plain living and high 
thinking. 

We had reached a region which seemed to promise 
fairly, and had gone into’ more or less permanent camp 
on the border of a sizeable lake. Two or three days 
failed to result in anything more than ordinary sport, 
and I determined to take one of the Indians and return 
a short distance on our trail to a ‘ocality which had at- 
tracted my attention on our way in. It was not more 
than a three or four hours’ journey, and by starting at 
or about midnight opportunity would be afforded for the 
thorough exploitation of a theory which I entertained 
concerning it. 

The natural conditions of the place had seemed promis- 
ing. At about the middle of one of the four or five arms, 
each several miles long, of a star-shaped lake the shores 
approached each other, and the waterway was the more 
‘sntracted by the presence of two little islands, rocky 
but well wooded which lay in a line, the one perhaps 
twenty yards beyond the other. The space between the 
islands and the shore on the northerly side had gradually 
filled in until a continuous meadow and marsh connected 
them with the forest which clothed the mountain sides 
and descended abruptly at that point. The waters of 
the lake still persisted, however, between the islands, in- 
denting the front of the marsh with a little bay, and of 
course extended between them and the southerly shore, 
though a number of rocks stood high above the water, 
and the depth in one or two places was but a few inches. 

It had seemed to me, from our being compelled to 
get out and lighten the heavy laden canoes for a few 
feet over the shallow, when coming past this place, that 
any reasonable and reasoning animal would prefer to 
cross here, almost dryshod, rather than to go round four 
or five miles or else to swim the lake, as he would other- 
wise be compelled to, and I felt fairly confident of finding 
one or more well-defined runways leading across the lit- 
tle islands. 


We started shortly after midnight, making our way 
through the woods back to this lake by lantern light, 
and taking with us very little, a canoe, a twist of tea, 
a minute kettle, a couple of hard biscuit, a cake of choco- 
late, an ax, a rifle and a few cartridges. Reaching the 
head of one arm of the lake we took to the canoe, fol- 
lowed the arm down to the main body of water, crossed 
this with the moist, fresh, mysterious night wind in our 
faces, and the liquid voices of the night waves speaking 
to us from the bow of the canoe, and entered the long, 
narrow arm in which the islands lay. 

Landing just before the first gray dawn at the extreme 
rear of the nearer islet, we hid the canoe, pushed our way 
through the brush and passed along the backbone of the 
island to gain its other end, from which the marsh, the 
little bay and the ford between the islands and the 
further shore could be most fully kept under survey. 

It was as I had supposed. Before reaching the other 
end of the island, a scant fifty yards, we crossed one 
and stopped at the second of two narrow but palpable 
runways leading up from the marsh over the island and 
down to the ford. The second of these runways was 
just within the edge of the patch of woods which covered 
the island’s top, and sitting down by it we had before us, 
through the thin brush, on our left the marsh, in front 
the little bay and the other island, on our right the two 
fords, one between the island in front of us and the shore 
of the lake, the other on our extreme right leading from 
the island on which we were. 

As day came and I sat watching the twigs and leaves 
of the bushes, the needles of the spruce trees, and the 
other details of forest civilization grow distinct, I thought 
of the robber baron whose castle was so often perched 
on some convenient pinnacle above a ford, and how if 
one in this world sat oneself down by a ford and waited, 
either the merchant from Frankfort with his many bales 
of cured pelts, or the natural-history-museum-specimen 
with his solitary uncured pelt would come by sooner or 
later and pay toll. 

The rule is substantially invariable.. The lines of least 
resistance on the face of nature are the valleys and the 
fords, and even Ephraim and his cousins when they 
journey from one lair to another are apt to travel by 
the. same road which the pursy burgher, the sleek cit 
and the wandering tinker have always found most suited 
to their respective deficiencies. Therefore were we jus- 
— in waiting with calm confidence that which must 

ide. 

Nevertheless all signs fail in a dry time—which is more 
proverbial philosophy presented to the gentle reader free 
of charge. 

The woods might, indeed, be full of fur running round 
looking for owners, but no personal property of that am- 
bulatory nature seemed desirous on that day of going 
to Basted to. een the Hing, oc uberever elon: swag) that 
the t highwavs led to, and some hours of contempla- 


. terms. 


tion passed none too quickly before the first victim 


walked into the trap. : 
Indians are supposed to be the most. impassive of mor- 


tals. Ifthe state be , th event which oc- 
red must have of the @rdinary, for after ab- 
Blute silence ‘ 


~e 4 for a long tithe, my com- 
panion gave a su start, uttered an exclamation of 
sufprise, if not alarm, and rose to his*feet. I ttirned to- 
ward him in considerable disgust which changed to as- 
tonishment when he somewhat deprecatingly said in his 
halting French: 

“A man came from the forest and made gestures to- 
ward me with a cane.” 

“What man?” I said. “He could not see you.” 

“He came out and made gestures with a cane and went 
back in the woods,” he said. 

“Whereabouts?” I inquired. 

“There,” he said, pointing to the southern shore of the 
lake beyond our island. 

“What did he look like?” was not unnaturally my next 
inquiry. ; 

“An old man with a long beard,” said the Indian. 

Of course by this time it was apparent to me what 
had happened. The Wandering Jew was loose, and hav- 
ing exhausted the byways of civilization, was sauntering 
through the trackless forest. Or else Chamisse was right 
and “that very learned work of Tieckins” was in error 
and Peter Schlemihl’s seven-leagued boots were not yet 
worn out. An old man with a long beard who came out 
of the woods and made gestures with a cane was a set of 
circumstances which admitted of no other rational de- 
duction. 

“There he is again,” said the Indian, suddenly. 

This time I saw him, too; he was nearer than before, 
an old man with a long gray beard and a staff, working 
his way with great difficulty along the shore of the lake. 
Now, I have no objection to old men or young men 
wandering through the forest, but the permanent inhabi- 
tants of the woods don’t like them, and it was apparent 
to me that if any one with whom I could traffic and do 
business was to cross the ford that day, the quicker 
the Wandering Jew was sent on about his own affairs 
the better; so I said to my companion: 

“Well, go back and get the canoe and go over for 
him and bring him here.” 

As we were now both standing up, our unexpected 
guest caught sight of us and renewed his obnoxious “ges- 
tures with his cane;” which greeting so alarmed my su- 
perstitious associate that he respectfully but firmly de- 
clined to play Charon to our unknown visitant. How- 
ever, I hallooed across to the wanderer, and established 
the fact that he was looking for us and had letters, had 
left his camp companions only a few miles below, and 
thinking we were nearer than we actually were, had 
pushed on by himself. Not unnaturally he had gotten 
himself lost and was glad to see us. I then persuaded 
my attendant to go to him in the canoe and bring him 
over. 

His statements proved to be accurate; he had a bundle 
of despatches and letters. Selecting such as were for me, 
I turned him over to the Indian with instructions to take 
him on to our camp, as he needed food and rest, to 
leave the canoe at the lake and immediately on arriving 
eitker to return himself or send some one back to bring 
the canoe to me, as even at that it would be after night 
fall before I reached camp. 

They having departed, I made up my mind that it 
would be a long time now before anything came to the 
ford. Too much shouting and tramping around in the 
woods affects unfavorably the nerves of their denizens. 
Moreover, it was now near the middle of the morning, 
and I doubted if the highway would be much traveled 
until late afternoon. I therefore boiled the kettle, made a 
birch-bark dish full of tea, smoked a pipeful of tobacco 
and lay down to take a nap. A steady drizzle had set in, 
which, however, as it had been more than anticipated, did 
not trouble me, for I was in greased beef hide moccasins, 
and wore rubber overalls and a short rubbei coat with a 
close-fitting hood. 


After an hour or so I was awakened by a cheeping and 
twittering and found a queer little fat bird with a much 
perked up tail, presumably some variety of nuthatch, 
hopping about from twig to twig in my immediate 
vicinity, turning its head from side to side and inspecting 
me with critical care. I sat up quietly, whereupon he 
promptly flew away some ten or twelve feet, and then, 
emboldened to believe by my absolute stillness that I 
was not alive after all, he returned and resumed his 
research aiter more accurate knowledge concerning this 
new forest growth. 


All the most exaggerated expressions for perfect quiet 
would fail to convey to your mind the unwinking rigidity 
with which I sat for the space of fifteen or twenty minutes 
while my small friend hopped about me, nearer and 
nearer, chirping every now and then, and attempting to 
elucidate to his own satisfaction the puzzle which was 
presented to his mind. Finally, incited by a curiosity 
which, had he been human, would have argued him of 
the female persuasion, he hopped on to my knee. Find- 
ing the experiment unattended with danger, the next 
step was to my shoulder, from which he attempted to 
peer round the rubber hood into my face. This being 
only partly satisfactory, a little flutter came next, and in 
an outburst of temerity he alighted for the thousandth 
part of a second on my nose, He was undoubtedly: im- 
pressed with the conviction that he was dealing with 
some not only unknown and terrifying but dangerous ob- 
ject through - involuntarily winking and wrinkling my 
nose when he fluttered into my face, for that was the last 
I saw of my. small friend. He was gone so absolutely afid 
instantly that the disappearing lady at the magician’s 
show would have expired with envy had she witnessed it. 

This was bad business, for it left me only a squirrel 
for company, and he was very angry with me and re- 
garded me aaa9 intredee, as I cookin was, opt Sa not 

esitate to sit upon a fallen tree at a safe distance 
and express his views in what I judged to be no measured 
Finding me deaf to all reason tae 
also departed and the day wore quietly on till mid-after- 
noon. 


Nature, in her bountiful care that all her creatures 
shall have a fair chance, had suspended the drizzle» 
the midst of which 1 had fallen asleep, presumabl 
the express purpose of allowing the ee an 

uirrel to.act their little parts in the day’s play. These 

ht interludes being complete, the quiet leaden clouds 
came down a/little nearer surrounding mountain = 
and the business of replenishing the reservoirs of 
that the streams might not run dry and the trout go with- 
out their perpetual’ baths or the beavers find the build- 
ing of dams a useless art, was resumed. The great de- 
luging thunder storms run off the face of the land to roar 
down the brooks and swell the streams to torrents. But 
the soft, quiet, drizzling rain seems to have the quality 
of soaking in and staying. A sort of special deposit to 
be drawn on from time to time as necessity arises, lest 
the caribou should miss the pleasant sight of the water- 
fall amid the rocks, or the otter go without the consola- 
tory and gleeful splash at the end of his slide. 


Perhaps another hour had passed when I heard over 
my left shoulder my returning Indian coming through 
the brush. I was amazed and indignant that he should 
make so much noise. In sulky silence I waited. Ona 
sudden it flashed across my mind that it was impossible 
that anyone should have reached camp and returned by 
that time. Moreover, although some seconds had elapsed 
since I first heard him, the moving in the brush con- 
tinued without apparently advancing. I turned my head 
cautiously round and looked to the north and a little 
behind me. The slight breeze had been easterly all day, 
which indeed had dictated the position I occupied; one 
from which. as much of the marsh and fords as was, 
compatible with holding them under scrutiny would be 
up wind from me. But there, coming across the marsh, 
and though not actually down wind, still fairly quarter- 
ing up wind toward me, nibbling at the grass, swishing 
their short tails from time to time in quiet contentment, 
and generally behaving as though they were the sole occu- 
pants of the universe, and dreaded neither hindrance nor 
opposition, was a young caribou bull with his cow and 
yearling calf. They were perhaps fifty yards away when 
I first saw them, and it was doubtless from the fact that 
I was cold. from having lain so still, and was clothed 
in wet rubber from head to foot, that they had not 
scented me. I presume, as indeed the facts show, that 
the conditions were such that there was very little scent 
and that my envelopment of rubber and water acted as 
a practical non-conductor. There was not a head among 
them which I wanted. Moreover, it approached uncom- 
fortably near murder to open fire under the circum- 
stanées, while to break up an interesting aid peaceful 
family, contented with its lot and pursuing its own 
avocations wit.ou: interfering with the community at 
large, seemed hardly desirable. I remained, therefo-e, 
immovable, curious to see how near they would come, 
for they were palpably making for the narrow runway on 
one edge of which I sat. Loitering unconcerned they 
approached and paused at the steep little ascent for a 
last nibble at the marsh grass and the bushes. They 
were somewhat below me, and, as near as I could judge, 
you could have touched the nearest one with an ordinary 
trout rod. Gathering myself together, I sprang to my 
feet, waving my arms wildly in the air and uttering a suc- 
cession of piercing and blood-curdling yells. Perhaps the 
effect on the little caribou family can be best judged from 
the depth of their last front tracks, which I afterward 
inspected. They drove their front feet deep into. the 
marsh, whirled in the air and departed in three several 
directions. Across the marsh they fled, three grayish 
brown streaks of flying fear. I grabbed up the rifle and 
fired a shot into the marsh behind them. What they 
thought had happened to the island I do not know, but 
can well surmise. Doubtless in after years the young 
bull, become the patriarch of some herd on the Ungava 
barrens, leading his followers in a mad race from the 
mosquitoes up to some little eminence to stamp and 
shake themseives and let the wind blow their pestilential 
annoyances far down to leeward, would recount to his 
admiring catellites: “Speaking of haste, you know,” how, 
“on one occasion a new volcano opened suddenly betore 
his astonished eyes on a small island down in the lake 
district,” and how he “had ever thereafier given one par- 
ticular star-shaped lake as wide a berth as fate and his 
recollection of its exact whereabouts permitted.” 

In the meanwhile, however, there is one thing to be 
said to the credit of the young bull. Crossing the marsh 
his cow had veered to the left to skirt the mountain side 
rather than to face its sharp and rugged slope, and 
naturally her calf trailed after her. The bull, with his 
greater strength, mad with terror, had faced the moun- 
tain, and two gigantic bounds had carried him more yards 
up its slope than one would readily believe. In an instant 
it was evident, however, that he saw that his family had 
fled to the left. Although to change his course would 
keep him nearer the danger, his better instincts prevailed. 
He swerved sharp to the left, and slanting down the 
mountain side disappeared behind his vanished wife and 
son. 

It was not until I. had ceased laughing that it suddenly 
occurred to me that while I had been having fun with 
the caribou, I had spoiled the ford for a couple of hours. 
There was nothing in the woods that was within ear-shot 
and making for the ford but had suddenly become con- 
vinced that some other highway had superior attractions; 
and my brief amusement would doubtless cost me a 
further long period of waiting. Under the circumstances 
a pipeful of tobacco could do no harm, and for the next 
half hour or so I sat and smoked and concluded that the 
incidents of the day were probably closed. 

Something like two hours afterward I tendered a silent 
apology to the North American savage at having im- 
agined the approaching caribou to have been my return- 
ing Indian. The reason for my so doing was that a 
slight touch on my arm alone informed me that the 
Wandering Jew was safe in camp and the canoe was 
back at the end of the island. e sat in silence some 
further time, but the rt caught nothing more. The 
fords remained untraversed. me 


Just as day closed the hush of nature came on—the 


absolute quiet, the death of the wind, the ceasing of the 
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birds, the stillness that marches before tlie silent foot- 
falls of the night. I sat there idly glaricing at the rifle, 
and thought of the careful preparation I had made for its 
efficient’ use “from what point soever prey might 
come.’ The ford on the right leading to the further island 
was perhaps 200 yards away, while the marsh on the left, 
as also the ford beside the island on which I was, were 
all substantially within point blank range of the .45-90 
I had with me. With a view to being promptly ready for 
either event I | ad therefore, on arriving, screwed up the 
peep-sight on the stock of the rifle to just short of the 
200-yard mark, then turned it down and turned up the 
point-blank straight-edge leaf-sight half-way down the 
barrel, thus being “prepared for either fortune.” If an 
animal came across the further ford it was but turning 
up the peep-sight. If one came across the marsh it 
must pass within fifty or sixty yards, while, if one crossed 
the nearer ford, it would be but a few yards from my 
r.ght elbow. 

Dusk had almost come. I glanced at the further ford, 
and then turned my eye to the patient Indian by my side, 
and simultaneously he glanced at me. Out of the forest, 
on the main shore, at the further ford there came slouch- 
ing, with a loose, high-shouldered shamble, as fine a bear 
skin as one is at all apt to meet in ordinary society. My 
right hand stole to the rifle, but in an instant relinquished 
it. The scattered rocks lying in the ford kept hiding the 


»bear so that he appeared and partly disappeared among 


them as he came across. It was palpable that he must 
cross the island, and evident, also, that when he crossed 
he would come out on the marsh, fair in the open and 
afford an easy shot. The situation was too plain to need 
discussion, and we sat silently watching him slosh 
through the twenty or thirty yards of shallow water 
among the rocks and disappear into the bushes that 
fringed the further island. Presently the rustling in the 
bushes ceased and a cracking twig on the top of the island 
told us that he had mounted to its crest and that we 
would be well hidden from him by the trees temporarily 
surrounding him, and might leave our shelter to approach 
nearer. Silently we rose, passed quickly down the narrow 
runway to the outer edge of the island on which we 
stood, and crouching below the cover of the island’s 
bulk, trotted silently up to its very point where, with the 
little 20-yard bay in front of us and the marsh lying be- 
yond it, we came to a halt. At the same time a rustling 
and scraping in the bushes on the further side of the 
island in front showed that the bear was coming down 
and about to come out on the marsh. In a moment he 
emerged, following a diagonal line across the marsh, 
which brought him steadily nearer, evidently with the in- 
tention of following round the side of the mountain along 
the line which the caribou had taken. Another example 
of the progress of all nature along the lines of least re- 
sistance, skirting the mountain being always preferable 
to facing its slope. We had paused behind a rock which 
lay on the shore and was perhaps a scant eighteen inches 
high, IT put m~ left foot on it, rested my left elbow on 
my knee, laid the rifle in the palm of my hand, and me- 
chanically turning up the peep-sight I turned to the sim- 
ple savage and said: 

“How much is his hide worth?” 

“Vaut bien dix piastres,” said the savage. 

“T’ll sell it to you for five,” said I. 

And sighting behind his unconscious left shoulder only 
forty yards away, I slung 300 grains of lead, I presume, 
about a foot over his back. In the absolute stillness of 
the forest the report echoed and roared and bellowed, 
and seemed to fill the valley with a great deluge of sound. 
Unconscious of having used the peep-sight while it was 
still set for 200 yards I was for the thousandth part of a 
second astonished that he did not fall; but my astonish- 
ment was nothing to that of the bear’s. He fairly jumped 
off all four feet a foot into the air, wheeling round to the 
left toward us as he did so. 


There has been much discussion as to the portrayal of 
emotion by animals so far as facial expression is con- 
cerned. It may be the droop of the head rather than any 
change of the face that portrays misery in the pet 
monkey; and we may all be wrong in construing the bared 
teeth which accompany the bent body and the wagging 
tail of the dog long absent from its master into the smile 
of recognition; but there can be, so far as my individual 
conviction goes, no doubt that blank astonishment was 
portrayed on that bear’s face. Out of the dead silence 
of the open ‘woods in which he found no efficient foe, 
where undisturbed he wandered, had risen at his side this 
terrifying clap of thunder, and there, as he faced us, a 
few yatds away stood two unknown creatures, and for the 
first time he heard that which exercises a terrifying in- 
fluence on all unaccustomed animals, articulate speech 
(the latter, I regret to say, being in the tongue popularly 
known as “the profane”). The situation lasted but the 
briefest portion of time. I saw, as it seemed to me, if 
I -have- ever recognized the presence of any emotion, 
astonishment give way to rage accompanied by involun- 
tary motion portending an attack, and then fear and 
change of intent followed each other almost instantly on 
the bear’s face. As instantly he wheeled, as instantly 
but still all unconscious of the extra elevation of the 

ep-sight, I put the rifle again to my shoulder! My 


‘friend had now given up all intention of seeking the 


easy road around the mountain. Straight for the nearest 
trees he fled. Unfortunately itis but too true that a 
good sized bear can get over the ground, if in a hurry, 
at a more than respectable rate of my Twice again be- 
fore he reached the forest and the mountain side the 
harmless but deafening roar of the Winchester echoed 
in his ears. It was all over; the bear was gone. We 
splashed across the little bay and hunted the marsh for 
any traces of blood. We peered through the darkening 
forest trees to see if by any chance he had sought refuge 
in any cranny of the rocks in his terror. Reluctantly we 
concluded that the probabilities were that he would 
not stop traveling for a week. 

“C’est de valeur,’” said the Indian. - ; 

Silently I extracted from my pocket a $5 bill; the dif- 
ference’ between the patient savage’s estimate of the 
value of the hide and the price at which I had sold it him. 
1 handed@ him this balm for his wounded feelings, meekly 
screwed down'the now detected peep-sight and made my 
way to’the canoe! I had sold the bear’s hide and the bear 
still ran’ in the woods. 

+ 254 bane i Cuas. Stewart Davison, 
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In Lusty Manhood. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The return of winter at this titne, coupled with your 
courteous request for a contribution to your Christmas 
issue, recalls: some seasonable reminiscences of those 
old-fashioned snowstorms which used to visit New 
England in the early halof the nineteenth century, and 
bury walls and fences and sometimes flocks of sheep 
clear out of sight, requiring every available ox team in 
the township to turn out next day to break roads. Fre- 
quently the falling snowflakes would turn to sleet, zero 
weather followed, and in the morning the risen sun 
would flash and scintillate over the pure white crust 
with a brightness that was blinding, unless one wore 
goggles, though some old mossbacks (like Russell 
Terrill, who is still living at the age of eighty-seven) 
used to rub tallow and charcoal over their noses and 
under their eyes as a preventive. 

It was great fun to the boys with sleds and snow- 
shoes to ignore farm lines and pass over frozen water- 
ways and surface inequalities, regardless. It made them 
independent in a way, and self-reliant. Sometimes we 
would start from the crest of West Mountain, 2,000 feet 
high, and coast over the pasture intervals down its 
uneven sides with electric speed, and risks never con- 
templated at the start. The sleds would often slue on 
the unequal grades, and anon turn end for end when the 
steersman’s foot lost all control, or failed to check un- 
toward headway; and then the only chance for life or 
limb would be to roll off on the crust and let the craft 
run wild until it brought up with a splitting whack 
against a rock or some softer tree in the sugar bush. 
Even so, the tour, in corpore, had to continue until a 
dead level was reached, and the landing place was not 
always certain. 

But such hanhazard experiences were not a circum- 
stance to one adventure we had on the Barber Hill post 
road, three-fourths of a mile long, straightaway, ex- 
cepting an elbow at the watering trough, where the 
overflow froze to glare ice on zero days. There was 
very little travel in the winter season at that period (and 
less now, I ween), and my elder cousin and I used to do 
the hill regularly, the impetus of the down-grade send- 
ing the sled over a quarter of a mile level at the foot of 
it before it would come to a stop. One sunny day we 
were whizzing down this hill, bellygut, myself on top, 
when, just as we struck the glare ice at the turn, we 
spied a double team and a high-running fancy cutter 
coming leisurely up the ascent. We had just time to 
notice that there was a two-feet space under the body of 
the sleigh, when we shot like a streak between the 
horses as they instinctively widened on the spreader, 
both of us flat as two pancakes—and so on to the un- 
obstructed roadway beyond. It was a very close call, 
but we never thought seriously enough of the incident to 
take chances on being forbidden the hill by telling of it. 

Odds zooks! What inscrutable providences lie along 
the checkered pathway of all boyhood! 

Now, to take the chill off this wintry experience, I re- 
cur to the res geste of more congenial summer time, 
and of the opening spring. What an elysium to a boy in 
his ’teens was that mountain home in western Massa- 
chusetts! Those were dulcet days indeed; the halo of 
whose phantasmagoria has not been dimmed by the 
lapse of half a century. In those secluded Hampshire 
Hills Charles Dudley Warner began to formulate bu- 
colics; Wm. Cullen Bryant wrote his “Rivulet,” the 
“Waterfowl,” and his ‘“Thanatopsis”; and the intrepid 
explorer, Marcus Whitman, learned that practical wood- 
craft which enabled him in a strenuous political ex- 
igency to make his memorable winter journey from 
Oregon to the District of Columbia over an unmapped 
wilderness in 1842. 

Almost every year for twenty years I have revisited 
that forest kindergarten, whose physical aspects are 
hardly changed even now by lapse of time; the bucolic 
valleys, the hillside pastures where we salted sheep, the 
eminences from whose summits we looked into the pur- 
lieus of five States, the homely farmhouses all of one 


* pattern built a century ago, the tall clocks still tick- 


ing, the high-back “‘settles’ which the surviving house- 
wife of four-score years drags into the shade of an added 
modern verandah, the old well sweep which dips its 
reach-pole into the unseen depths, the barns without 
locks, the broad chimney places glowing with hos- 
pitable warmth, the scraggy old orchards, and the in- 
evitable sugar house in the maple woods. Here and 
there I find old potato fields reforested with thrifty tim- 
ber; all along the famous Mill Stream are the ruins of 
cloth factories, saw mills and tanneries; the public 
thoroughfares are lined with umbrageous elms and 
maples which were set out when I was a boy. Some of 
these I helped to set myself. I had early experiences 
in planting and harvesting, in fighting forest fires, in 
keeping cows out of the corn patch by the wood lot, in 
trapping woodchucks, in expelling skunks from the hen 
house and rats from the corn crib, and water snakes 
from the trout pond, in catching and taming crows 
and squirrels, in caring for live stock, in hunting 
fiddiehead brakes as an early spring substitute for 
asparagus, in squeezing fir balsam out of the bark 
capsules on the trees, in gathering plantain for sores 
and sprains, and catnip for the felines, and a hundred 
other old plantation and household odds and ends. That 
was long before the era of canned food, or even of desic- 
cated soups, what time the French cook Soyer made 
himself famous and earned the gratitude of nations by 
making army rations eatable during the Crimean war. 

All this kindergarten training, I say; had the effect to 
qualify.me for roughing it later on in my long jaunts 
across the plains and over the mountains and waterways 
of Canada, and the Continental Divide, and up to the 
sub-arctic regions of Labrador (1860) and Alaska, which 
occurred chiefly in the twenty-five years which bridged 
the dates of 1854 and 1879 As I had been early taught 
to read the sybillene leaves off-hand, so I. learned to 
provide for exigencies and vicissitudes and bodily com- 
forts. And during all the years until I was’ fifty-four 
years old, I never carried a tent. Indeed, there were 
but few trips when I could have added its bulk and 
weight. . Excepting on canoe voyages I have always 
traveled light; a canoe turned over and braced up by the 
paddles as a shelter in fair weather, and a hemlock bark 


lean-to in wet or a pair of rubber blankets lashed to- 
gether in letter A pattern as a tent d’arbri for the field, 
or the unstepped mast and sdil of a- catboat placed 
against a ledge when cruising along shore. These and 
other makeshifts made a good camp, and with no dishes 
to wash except coffee pot and frying pan, saved lots of 
labor and more than compensated for needless luxuries 
during a tramp. Indeed, the true inwardness and suc- 
cess of a camp is. the camp-fire, whether built with back- 
log or made round, Indian fashion; and when we trav- 
eled in trios, each had to cut wood, make camp or 
cook. There were no drones or loiterers permitted in 
camp, for it was a groundhog case all the time. 

I have always carried a miniature kit of small tools 
and odds and ends, as a matter of habit and steady 
practice, and have one now, so that it has happened to 
be my lot on many an occasion to supply a strap, a bit 
of wire or a nail or a screw to a disabled army am- 
bulance or cowboy contingent which the careless driver 
or mule skinner had neglected to include in his out- 
fit. Once in the rapids above the Percefield Falls in the 
Adirondacks, I kept from going over the ledge or at 
least from an indefinite wait for help, by being able to 
splice a broken oar with wire and a gimlet while hung 
up on a rock im midchannel.. To many a one who 
ought to have known these things, I have taught the 
simple device of lifting a stalled pack mule or wagon out 
of the mire; of swinging across an unfordable stream 
by climbing a sapling of proper length to bridge it; of 
starting a camp-fire when the whole woods were water- 
soaked; of finding forgotten articles in dense forest, 
where every spruce tree looked alike; by deciding by 
the signs at hand, which way the stream turned in the 
woods ahead, so as to save distance by a cut-off (a very, 
risky proceeding if a mistake is made); of following a 


’ back trail over prairie in dry weather; of finding gum 


to pitch the canoe; of determining points of compass 
on a flat prairie in cloudy weather by direction of the 
wind and animal trails and the dirt thrown out of 
burrows; and of a dozen other labor-saving and com- 
fort-nrocuring expedients acquired in the sylvan school 
of applied methods. One should never get lost on a 
rolling prairie or in a mountainous country if he under- 
stands hydrography and physical geography, because the 
fluvial systems and the striations, undulations and dip of 
rock are as unvarying as the Milky Way and the North 
Star which are infallible guides in fair weather. One 
ought to learn the chief constellations, too, as helps to 


direction. The worst place to get lost in is a tamarack 
or laurel swamp. 


Of course, some few men have an intuitive gift of 
noting and interpreting natural signs, which is quickened 
by the habit of close and constant observation of what 
is ahead and around, as well as of frequent turning to 
see how the land looks behind. Landmarks should 
be always selected and located. Twigs may be broken 
and blazes scored for future reference. One should be 
able to return unerringly to a given spot or cache. A 
good backwoods man instinctively sees and takes ac- 
count of all minutiz around him and along the route, 
just as a gunner takes snap shots at his game. Every 
movement and sound and cry and call of animal, bird or 
insect, frog or water fowl means a good deal to one 
who knows the habitat of these creatures, their “tricks 
and their manners,” und what they feed on. The drift 
and contour of the clouds, the direction and varying 
tenes of the wind, the tremors among the leaves, the 
soughing of the pines, the disturbance among the fallen 
leaves, a scratched log, the tracks by the spring, the 
abraded bark, the paths through the woods, the tufts 
of hair or fur which cling to the thorn bushes, the body 
feathers dropped here and there in the woods or float- 
ing on the water, the lime spatters on the rocks or 
horizontal limb, the nipped twigs and cropped stems of 
lilypads, the worn slides and holes and mounds on the 
river bank, even silence itself, all have their significance; 
so that he who runs may read. By these one makes his 
way in unfamiliar regions or gets subsistence. But no 
one will ever cultivate or practice these things, ex- 
cepting that one, as I have remarked, who has a natural 
gift, and takes to signs like babes to mothers’ milk. 
The forest-born red man himself may err, or fail in part, 
even though he should protest in his extremity: “Injun 
not lost. Wigwam lost!” 

No writers but Thoreau, as far as I have read, unless 
Lieut. Ruxton and Bayard Taylor be named, have ever 
written familiarly of al fresco life as I learned it in my 
youth and early manhood—as though its very essence 
were ingrained into their composition. Those who 
know woodcraft best are seldom able to write intelli- 
gently of the subject, while educated sportsmen are apt 
to leave such common places to the guides. Some learn 
the forest runes by rote, and write correctly enough of 
what they see and do and hear; yet left to depend on 
themselves, they are practically helpless. Skeletons of 
unsophisticated sportsmen who have been lost in the 
Maine or Adirondack woods are found every year. 

Harper’s Magazine for Oct., 1857, @ontained a sketch of 
mine on prairie tactics aad emergencies, entitled, “The 
Siege of Fort Atkinson,” and the following year I at- 
tempted to ilustrate by original drawings the difference 
between roughing it on the plains and tenting out with 
all the luxuries; and to just show what a crude concep- 
tion the artist (of Harper’s Weekly) had of situations, 
instead of representing in the one case a man rolled up in 
his blanket beside a flickering camp-fire, with his horse 
picketed near him and a few harmless coyotes nosing 
about for bones to gnaw, he depicted a dead horse 
stretched out by the fire and a lot.of big timber wolves 
worrying the picketed horse! In the summer of 1859 
I cast my maiden salmon fly under the falls of the Aroos- 
took, and wrote my “Life Among the Loggers”’—the 
year after Henry Thoreau’s “Chesencook” sketch ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly, and during seven of the 
subsequent ten years I was one of the pioneer hooks 
on Canadian salmon rivers from the Bay Chaleur to 
the Iviktuk Inlet on the Labrador coast. The frontis- 
piece of my “Fishing Tourist” in 1873 represents a 
catamaran of five logs running the Restigouche, for so 
men navigated the river on occasions before the dille- 
tanti sportsman came and a club membership was a 
bonanza at $1,000 per head. 

I take pleasure in cursorily reviewing this halcyon 
period of a lusty manhood, when a plank was always soft, 
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hardtack appetizing, and dampness brought no twinge to 
the elastic muscles; when I could lie out o’ nights in 
the solitude with my back to the sod and my face to the 
stars and apprehend no danger or discomfort. And 
although these experiences are never to be repeated, I 
have few regrets. It is true that clouds hover over the 
horizon which defines the boundary of earthly joys, but 
the stars are bright overhead, even now, the Milky Way 
spans the heavens like a pathway to glory, and a bow 
rests upon the clouds. So mote it be! 
CHaRLes HALLOcK. 


Sea Rack. 


In Two Parts.—Part One. 


It is sweltering, dripping weather in New York. 
Arizona leans across the breakfast table with the morn- 
ing paper in her hand and indicates an advertisement 
in one of its columns. 

“‘Cruise down the Gulf,’” she reads. “ “The fine 
yacht-like twin-screw steamship Petrel will sail,’ etc., 
etc. ‘Steam heat in every stateroom.’ ” 

“Well,” I say, languidly, ‘excuse me from ‘steam 
heat’ under existing conditions. It is scarcely to be 
viewed as an inducement, is it?” 

“Why, it’s the principal inducement. 
that steam heat implies cold weather?” 

“Cold weather!” I exclaim, mopping my brow. 

“Certainly. What’s a twin-screw? But it doesn’t 
matter. ‘Yacht-like!"—I know what that means. Cabin 
upholstered in plush, with silk curtains and a duck of a 
mirror at one end where you can see every bit of your- 
self. And the stateroom! Just think of it! A darling 
love of a doll’s house, not very big of course, but, oh, 
so sweet and snug!” 

“T’d be seasick, I fancy,” I remark casually. 

“You needn’t be horrid,” Arizona retorts with dig- 
nit 


‘ 


Don’t you see 


y. 
‘Shall I telegraph and secure passage?” I hasten to 
say. : 
“Yes, do. And when you're gone to business I'll 
get out a lot of our woolen things and your winter over- 
coat.” 

“Not for me,” I say loftily. “I know too much about 
lying advertisements to be taken in to that extent. I 
shall go just as I am.” 





By the end of the week we are in Montreal, and driv- 
ing in a cab to the wharf where the Petrel lies. Pres- 
ently the cab swings off the roadway and goes scram- 
bling down a descending shelf in the revetment wall 
and then along through an acre or two of barrels of 
molasses, barrels of oil, barrels of fish, to a wharf. 
When the driver can get no further, he pulls up his 
horse and gets down. 

“Why are you stopping?” Arizona demands. 
the Petrel we want.” 

“That’s her, ma’am,” he answers, pointing to a ship 
with his whip 

“That?” Arizona exclaims. “That horrid, dirty old 
coal barge! You must be mistaken.” 

“She ain’t a coal barge, ma’am. She’s a trader that 
goes down the coast to the fishing villages.” 

“Yacht-like,” I suggest mildly. “Plush and silk cabin 
with a duck of a mirror at one end. Shall I get out and 
inspect?” 

“Please do,” Arizona says, in an agitated whisper. 
“And please don’t be~any more horrid than you can 
help. I’ll wait here.” 

I make my way through the huge disorder of the 
wharf, and mount to the ship’s deck by an improvised 
gangplank. A man with a black smut on his nose 
stands by the entrance to the engine room. 

“T’d like to speak with the captain,” I say, address- 
ing him. 

“He’s ashore, sir,” he answers civilly. “But one of the 
owners is aboard. I'll find him for you in a moment.” 

He comes back in a few minutes, bringing a pleasant- 
faced gentleman with him. 

“My wife and I are somewhat in doubt as to—” I 
begin. 

“About the Petrel?” he says, breaking through my 
high air with a smile there is no resisting. “You'll 
never regret taking the trip. I took my family down 
last time, and they were delighted. She’s a bit dirty 
now, and everything’s at sixes and sevens; but when 
she gets away, she'll be as fit as anything.” 

“Anything like a yacht?” I inquire, with gentle sar- 
casm. 

“More roomy, more comfortable, safer!” he says. 
And then he breaks into a laugh that wins me over 
completely. “Come along and look her over,” he con- 
tinues, “See, here’s the dining saloon.” 

We look into a stuffy, dark little box of a place, with 
two fixed tables running lengthwise and fixed benches 
beside them. 

“And this is the smoking room,” he says, taking me 
forward and showing me a tiny closet with wooden 
benches fixed against the walls. “It’s a nice place,” 
he continues, cheerfully, “but the gentlemen usually 
prefer to smoke on the deck.”: 

“T can understand that.” 

He looks at me a little doubtfully, and then laughs 
again, and in spite of myself, I join in the laugh. 

“Tt’s a delightful trip,” he says, “and you're certain 
to enjoy it. Now, we'll go up on the hurricane deck 
and see the ladies’ saloon.” 

Just back of the wheelhouse, on the hurricane deck, 
is a structure that looks like a large packing box with 
windows let into the sides. One end of the packing box 
is accounted for by a door; the other end and the two 
sides have a narrow wooden bench nailed against them. 
A little, spindly table holding a decayed copy of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, stands in the middle. 

“Do the ladies prefer the deck?” I ask. 

“Not when it’s raining. This is really uncommonly 
snug when the rain is coming down. They can shut 
the door, you know—and there they are!” 

“Yes,” I answer, “to be sure!” 

“It’s a delightful trip,” he says again. “You'll remem- 
ber it all your life.” cael 


“Tt is 


_ a year, and the company 


“If you don’t mind, I’ll ask you to go out to the cab 
and tell my wife about it. You can do it much better 
than I. I’m lacking a little in imagination. You don’t 
mind, do you? I want to have a heart-to-heart talk 
with the steward, if you have anything of the kind on 
board.” ' 

“Oh, dear, yes! The ship has an excellent steward 
and a fine cook. The meals are very superior.” 

He goes to the head of the companionway and shouts 
down, “Beatty! Beatty!” and in answer to this a neatly 
dressed, businesslike and cheerful-looking man appears 
who is presented to me as the ‘steward. 

Fifteen minutes later, when I make my way out to the 
cab, I find the part-owner talking volub!y to Arizona. 

“T think we’ll go on board,” Arizona announces. “The 
ship isn’t quite what I fancied, but it'll be a lark.” 

“The ship certainly is a bird,” I remark. y 

“You've given me quite a different idea of things,” 
Arizona says to our pleasant friend. 

“No doubt,” I say, smiling largely. “I fancy he wrote 
the advertisement.” 





In due time we and our belongings are on board the 
Petrel, and we spend the rest of the time before the hour 
set for sailing in lying in wait for other passengers and 
prevailing upon them not to take flight—a by no means 
easy task in some cases. When the hour is past and 
there is no sign of the ship moving out, I go down to 
the dining saloon and question the genial steward. 

“The two stokers engaged, sir,” he says, “didn’t show 
up, and the captain and the first mate are ashore looking 
for them. The first and second engineers have steam 
up, and everything’s ready.” _He looks out upon the 
wharf, and adds, with a chuckle. “Well, here they are, 
sir—and much good they'll be to us for the next day or 
two!” 

The captain and mate are seen leading two helplessly 
drunken and very dirty individuals toward the ship, who, 
being duly fetched over the gangplank, are unceremoni- 
ously tumbled into the forward hatchway: and left to 
struggle back to the reality of things. 


out 3 o’clock in the afternoon the captain appears - 


on the wheelhouse deck. “Mr. Wrigley!” he shouts, 
“go aft and pay out the line, and watch them propellers 
now!” 

A queer sea animal comes lumbering down the deck 
and takes a position near where we are sitting. His post 
does not: seem a very responsible one, but nevertheless 
he is flustered. “Yes, sir; yes, sir!” he says constantly 
to the captain, “the propellers is clear, sir!” Then he 
leans over the rail and says to a man on the lower deck, 
“Be cool, Herbert; don’t get excited. Slack the line a 
bit, now, Herbert, and watch your hand on that stanch- 
ion. All right, sir; we’re slacking off. Yes, sir, the 
propellers is clear, sir!” 

The captain comes across the deck and shouts down 
the skylight over the engine room, “Say, Mr, Gordon, 
didn’t you hear them bells?” There is a subterranean 
answer, and then he says, “Oh, all right?’ and goes 
back to his post by the wheelhouse. 

“This is the funniest ship!” Arizona whispers. 

“Tt is funny,” I answer. “But we came for amuse- 
ment, you know.” 

‘Do you think it is safe?” 

“The cook told me the hull was sound. I take that to 
be cither a recommendation or an attempt to hedge on 
his cooking.” 

“Watch your hand, Herbert!” Mr. Wrigley says, warn- 
ingly over the side. “Yes, sir, (to the captain), they’re 
clear, sir!” 

The Petrel gets clear of the tangle of small craft an? 
away from the wharf at last, and turns her nose down 
stream. At half past 5 the supper bell rings, and we go 
down to the saloon, seventeen hungry passengers who 
quite fill the two tables; and thereupon, while the two 
cabin boys are taking orders, we begin to nibble at 
each other to discover if, by good fortune, we be 
socially edible. Apparently we all are, each after his 
own manner, and very soon the ice is broken and con- 
versation becomes general. 





The ship, drawing too much water with her heavy 
cargo, does not venture to cross shallow Lake St. Peter 
in the dark, but anchors for the night and goes on at 
dawn of the next day. About eight miles an hour is our 
maximum speed. I crawl down into the engine room 
about 6 o’clock in the morning for a matutinal chat with 
the engineers. 

“You're not getting nervous, sir?” Gordon (he of the 
erstwhile smutty nose) says, smiling, and making room 
for me on the bench, 

“Not nervous” I answer, “but just curious. 
manner of craft is she?” 

Duncan, the second engineer, laughs outright. “Tell 
him,” he says. “Tell him, and don’t give him any 
blamed advertisements.” 

“Well, sir,’ Gordon says, cheerfully, “she’s the rot- 
tenest, bummest, meanest old harridan I ever sailed on. 
The pry va got her cheap, seeing nobody wanted 
we and they've started this coastwise cruise as a specu- 
ation.” 

“The fine, yacht-like, twin-screw steamship Petrel,” 
I murmur reflectively. 

They both shout with such laughter as only healthy 
young men are capable of. 

“Yacht-like!” Duncan shouts, wiping his eyes with 
the back of his hand. 

“Twin-screw!” Gordon bellows, rocking in ecstacy 
on his seat. “O Lord!” 

“Hasn’t she got twin screws?” I ask. 

“Yes, she’s got ’em, and a a of engines to match, 
as you can see for yourself. But the engines are too 
small for the hull, and we’re burning coal that— 
where do you think the com 
sunk in a barge and lay at the 


What 


y, 


y got the coal? It was 
m of the river for 
t it, unsight unseen, you 
know, and raised it. It isn’t worth a tinker’s curse to 
eeWell” fs rs the best foot f th 

“Well,” I say, putting the best ioremost, “there 
is one satisfaction, anyway. I like the looks of you 
two men, and of the 


; A i ad 
Duncan says seswusly, “And be knows every iach ot 


that coast—and a mean coast it is!—from the Island of 
Orleans to Despair,” 

“Yes, sir,” Gordon chimes in, “the ship is rotten, her 
engines ain’t competent, she won’t answer her helm; 
but with that man in command, she’s as safe as a liner. 
Duncan and I and Beatty the steward, have sailed with 
him for years, and we know him. This is the first sea- 
son for all of us on the Petrel, and I guess it'll be our 
last. We're not the kind of men, if I say it myself, that 
are going to risk our reputations on such an old tub. 
When you go up on deck, sir, go aft and look at the 
name on the rudder post. It don’t read much like 
Petrel. That ain’t her real name. She was built in 
Mobile Bay and has done a lot of nosing around South 
American ports. In the Spanish-American war, the 
Yankees used her as a blockade runner.” 

“Runner?” I say. “Nonsense!” 

They both chuckle. “She might better be called the 
Snail,” Duncan says. “Lord, but she’s a disreputable 
old creature, with no more of a shred of character than 
a lady of Scotland Road. But, give her her due, she ain’t 
bad in a sea.” 

“If she would only answer her helm,” I suggest. 

“Well, that’s where the twin screws come in,” Gordon 
says. “The captain can do a whole lot with the screws.” 





After breakfast, I leave Arizona engaged in transform- 
ing the stuffy little stateroom into the semblance of a 
home, and go forward to the smoking room. As I go 
along the main deck I pass an open stateroom door and 
see Gordon and one of the passengers with glasses in 
their hands., 

“Will you join us?” the passenger calls to me. 

I decline, thank him, and pass on. The rain is com- 
ing down in torrents, and the wind is so strong that I 
have to clutch at things to make my way. The smoking 
room is chill as the grave, and the rain leaks through 
the roof and window frame at will. Five passengers 
one of them a lady, are there before me, sitting on the 
dry edges of the benches and chatting omniediie My 
already good opinion of them is confirmed. People who 
can be cheerful under adverse circumstances are a good 
sort of folk to travel with. A gust of wind swings open 
one of the doors, and then slams it back again with such 
force that it breaks in pieces and falls to the deck. The 
wind and the rain sweep in now without anything to stay 
them, and send us huddling to the other side. A man 
in oilskins, hurrying along the port deck, is hailed and 
told of the trouble. He comes back presently with some 
tools and sets to work. In five minutes he has put the 
pieces together and stayed them with a couple of boards 
nailed crosswise. 

“Are you a carpenter?” I ask. 

“No, sir,” he answers, “I’m the first mate. A sailor’s 
got to be all kinds of things on board ship. I may be a 
cook or a stoker before we get home.” 

Late in the afternoon of the following day, we reach 
Quebec. A combination of three elements makes our 
arrival a notable one. First, some uncertainty as to 
which really is the Petrel’s wharf; second, an unfavorable 
tide, and third, a strong wind. We énd by crashing into 
the stringpiece head on, with engines reversing and 
everybody shouting unintelligibly. After all, no damage 
is done to the ship, and we eventually slide to our place 
and make fast. 

The evening and night are spent in loading on more 
cargo—as though we hadn’t enough already!—fiour, 
salt, molasses, a stove, a buggy, lifted from the wharf in 
slings and lowered into the hold by a steam winch. 
Like other manual operations, it has a nomenclature of 
its own. “Go ahead,” means to haul the line up, and 
“Come back,” to lower it. The captain and I sit in the 
smoking room for an hour or two, watching the work. 

“East of Montreal,” he says, “and all the way down 
till you strike Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, you 
find men who have handled craft all their lives, and yet 
remain to their last days utterly incompetent sailors. 
They make river and gulf work dangerous to them- 
selves and to everybody else. They get foul of your 
propellers, cut right across your bows or come slam- 
bang into your quarter. They’re hades and all, these 
French-Canadians. Their legs are hollow and filled with 
words, and they jabber away at you all the time they’re 
sagem with your gear, until there isn’t another word left 
in them.” 


A moment later he puts his head out of the window 
and begins a low-toned conversation with some man on 
the deck, only bits of which come to me. I hear him say, 
“If I tell you to go below, you're under articles.” Then 
a moment later, “Either get off this ship or go below.” 

Presently Gordon comes in, evidently from a con- 
tinuance of a conversation with the same individual. It 
is quite apparent from his flushed face and unsteady 
gait that he has been drinking. 

“T wish you'd let me put the darbies on him, sir,” he 
says. 

“No, no,” the captain answers; “this is a passenger 
ship—I daren’t do it. I’ll settle him!” 

He goes outside and I hear him say emphatically, 
“Now, my man, go below or get off this ship. If you 
stand there I’ll knock the silly head off your shoulders!” 

He comes back to the smoking room and sits down be- 
side me. 

“What’s the trouble?” I ask. 

“No trouble,” he says, comfortably. “Just a stoker.” 

“IT wish Gordon would——” I begin. 

“Yes,” he interrupts with an impatient movement of 
his big shoulders, “it’s his one weakness. He’s the best 
engineer I ever sailed with and a good fellow all round. 
But that’s his weakness. Good Lord, wouldn’t you think 
a passenger’d know better than to ask him! I'll talk to 
that man—I don’t care who he is—if this thing goes on. 
I’m not going to have my officers made beasts of. I 
need every man the company has given me, and every 
faculty that God has given them, to handle this ship.” 





We leave Quebec before dawn, In the channel’ south 
of the Island of Orleans, just as the first streaks of dawn 
begin to lighten the sky, we meet a schooner under sail, 
her starboard light showing clearly. 
room for the ships to pass each other and 
motest reason why either should alter its but 
suddenly the schooner throws her wheel over and tries 
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to cross our bows. Before our engines can be reversed, 
her bowsprit strikes our quarter and breaks off, and her 
figuehead and cutwater come crashing in. In a moment 
she has sage us wide open for half our length. The 
rent is well above the waterline, fortunately; but the 
passengers cannot know this. Everybody is out on deck, 
some only half clad, and others scarcely clad at all. 

“Are we sinking?” somebody cries; and then he adds: 
“O Lord, what is this?” 

He has stepped into something which is flowing over 
the decks. Just then Wrigley, the second mate, comes 
running by, carrying a lantern; and the moment his feet 
touch the substance they fly up and he falls flat on his 
back, sprawling and helpless. 

“Drat it!” he cries—and that is a considerable maledic- 
tion for so mild a man—‘‘it’s molasses!” 

Whereat everybody laughs. Wrigley has saved the 
situation. Then the captain’s big voice makes itself 
heard booming orders. The Petrel’s engines turn the 
ship about, and we pass the schooner on our way back 
to the wharf in Quebec. 

“You greasy, moll-pated dancing-jack!” the captain 
roars, as we pass the bewildered Frenchman. 

Then the crew of the schooner turn on the reserves of 
language which the captain credits them with storing in 
hollow legs, and scream after us until we are out of 
range. 


“Are we sinking, captain?” somebody shouts. 

“Not a bit of it!” he answers. “We've just lost a few 
yards of Hees and will have to go back for repairs.” 

And Arizona sleeps through it all. When she looks 
out of the cabin window about seven o’clock she an- 
nounces that we are still at Quebec. 

“That remark,” I answer, “illustrates the blessings of 
an easy conscience which allows of perfect sleep.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“We've been to sea and had a collision, and ought by 
rights to be lying at the bottom.” 

“Do you know,” she says with a comfortable yawn, 
“T rather fancied I felt a kind of a—bump.” 





After breakfast we get a cab and set out to see some- 
thing .of the quaint town and of such as dwell therein. 
Chiefly we delight in the sleek, shaven, cassocked priests, 
and—oh, memories of youth!—the soldiers; the dear, 
familiar Tommies, as straight and trim and chesty as the 
Tommies of long ago. As a splendid officer passes us 
with clanking sword and jingling spurs, Arizona says, 
glancing at his feet reflectively, ‘“Gracious!—he might 
so easily stick himself!” 

“He wouldn’t care much,” I answer. “Godlike crea- 
tures like that are stuck on themselves the year round, 
and bear it—somehow.” 

We get back to the ship in time for dinner. A gang 
of ship-carpenters has been busily at work on the hull 
from early in the day; and by three o’clock in the after- 
noon the repairs are completed and the ship once more 
leaves the wharf, 

As we steam outward, the river gradually widens, the 
north shore becoming a fainter and fainter line of blue. 
The south shore is dotted with constantly recurring clus- 
ters of white cottages with a big church in the center. 
They tell us that in such tiny communities the first man 
in importance is Monsieur le Cure, the second Monsieur 
le Docteur and the third Monsieur le Notaire. Farms 
run stripwise to the river—neat and prosperous looking. 
In the upper river we saw many “square-heads”—a cur- 
ious barge-like eraft with a single mast stepped well for- 
ward and carrying two huge square sails, capable only 
of running before the wind. Down here the square- 
heads have disappeared. We see steamers, schooners, 
stone-hookers, and now and again a full-rigged ship. 

Two days out from Quebec and. the dim, blue line to 
the north has faded into nothingness. We skirt close to 
the south bank, stopping at every little settlement, the 
people putting out in boats to meet us, with freight and 
steerage passengers to deliver and take off. The banks 
are towering bluffs of granite, sprinkled with spruce. 
Whenever a gorge comes in the mountains, a little plateau 
about level with the water is left; and here is a cluster 
of dwellings with a tiny fishing fleet dancing in the fore- 
scene. When the. houses number only a half dozen or so, 
there will be no church. The banks are so huge that 
though we are a furlong off, we seem scarcely to move at 
all. When evening sets in, the herring play, flashing 
about the bows, and great white porpoises lift in the dis- 
tance. Everywhere, from Quebec down, we have seen lit- 
tle evidences of an apparently undying, race-hated sus- 
picion and contempt on the side of the English, and sus- 
picion and heaven-knows-what beside on the part of the 
French. The people along the coast live entirely by fish- 
ing, the catch being mostly cod. Sometimes they raise 
a pig or two, though not often—and cows are rare. Now 
and again we see a little garden with cabbages, potatoes 
and mustard growing. The men are hardy-looking, lean, 
strong fellows—often handsome. They are enormously 
excitable, swinging their arms like flails and fairly scream- 
jing when they talk, with eyes hot as coals of fire. 

The fishing boats that put off to us are great, unwieldy 
things of about the size of an ordinary life-boat, propelled 
by a couple of giant sweeps, the forward man sitting on 
a thwa:t and pulling, the next man standing and pushing, 
and a third standing upright on the decking by the helm. 
Usually they have a couple of sprit sails as well. Many 
of them come over the long and arduous course for some 
trifling errand—to deliver a letter or to take off a box 
or a package. Always they have cod to sell—a dozen 
big ones for fifty cents. The captain stands by the wheel- 
house shouting a strange jargon of English and patois, 
which they seem to understand readily. 

A curious man this captain, the steward who loves him 
tells us—a man who will neither drink nor smoke, a 
bachelor nearing the middle time of life, cool, capable, 
sleepless, patient, but a devil to fight. when once he be- 
gins—a dangerous man when roused. A big, raw-boned 
man, Scotch threugh and through, whose father served 
for forty odd years as a piper in a Highland regiment. 
His talk is always interesting—quiet, plain talk that shows 
a well-balanced and reflective mind—a reading man in a 
small, slow way, who keeps a lifelong grip upon what he 
reads and knows how to use it in argument. A humble- 
aba man whom it is a joy to meet—who definitely 

nows his irade and loves it. He has quite forsaken the 
dining-saloon since we leit Quebec, living in and about 
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the wheel house, and sleeping not at all, so far as may 


- be discovered. He has had it out at last with the passen- 


ger who beguiled poor Gordon—a plain, flat talk as un- 
compromising as the Decalogue—not rude or boisterous, 
nor lacking anything in respect, but sufficient. Gordon 
is sober now and looking a little sheep-faced when he 
passes us; and the passenger says the captain is all that 
it befits a man to be. 

These poor fisherfolk, we are told, have their times of 
terror and misery when cod is scarce and starvation faces 
them; with winters sometimes beyond belief, the tem- 
perature lying below zero for months on end, and fuel 
grown poor and scant. 

At sunset of the second day out from Quebec, we cast 
anchor off Pointe Seches to deliver 120 barrels of flour. 
Just as the ship swings round on her cable, we see the 
fishing fleet coming in, beating against a strong off- 
shore breeze. Before the fishermen will take their freight 
they are going to have their supper, it seems; and they 
pay no sort of heed to the angry appeals of our whistle. 
It is almost eight o’clock before the first boat puts off 
from the shore to where we lie rolling heavily from side 
to side. With a strong wind blowing and a good bit of 
sea up, it is slow work getting rid of these 120 barrels. 
In the half light it is very interesting to watch the boats 
at work. A boat-hook shoves the loaded boat clear of the 
ship, and then the sprit thrusts the sail up like a suddenly 
uplifted arm. Very cleverly do these fisherfolk handle 
their craft, and we pay tribute to the handiness of the 
spritsail rig. As night sets in, the waves become phos- 
phorescent and the sky is streaked with the beautiful 
Northern Light. We do not get away until four in the 
morning. 

Judging by some of the freight we have delivered so 
far, the coast must be in a fairly prosperous condition: 
Sewing machines, cases of whiskey and gin, a buggy, a 
horse-rake, lemons, bananas, candies. But the catch is 
good this year. ; 

The captain grows talkative when there is freight to 
be handled. That is his time for relaxation.. He waxes 
indignant over the Treaty of Utrecht by which France 
obtained the exclusive right to catch and dry fisitr on the 
western and northern sides of Newfoundland. “It is the 


finest fishing ground of the island,” he says, “that is- 


barred to Englishmen by a shortsighted arrangement en- 
tered into over 180 years ago. And the treaty gives 
France only the right to catch and dry, fish; and she 
doesn’t do either. She catches lobsters—and lobsters 
ain’t fish. Now, when an Englishman, acting strictly 
within the letter of the treaty, ventures to set out his 
lobster-pots, the meanest kind of a thing happens to him: 
the Frenchies complain to the nearest British man-of- 
war, and the man-of-war must step in and confiscate the 
poor beggar’s outfit. France compels England to do her 
dirty police work. It’s an infernal outrage that is justi- 
fied by nothing under heaven. France is doing nothing 
with the fisheries, and next to nothing with the lobster 
catch. She has a few lobster canneries that’d make a cat 
laugh. It’s a dog-in-the-manger piece of business that 
should be ended.’ 

We have seen an occasional seal, watching us warily 
and keeping at safe distance; and great numbers of sea- 
coots, cormorants and gannets. 





Oh, the wonder and the beauty of Percé Rock! It 
lies here in the sea, looking like a piece of unpolished 
green onyx, and so huge that the ship seems like a tiny 
toy beside it. Looking at it through a glass, we can see 
quite plainly its densely-packed population of birds— 
herring-gull, gannet, albatross, cormorant, and heaven- 
knows-what other species beside—millions of them, and 
making a united crying that would be deafening if we 
were nearer. The ship, lying at anchor, is seemingly 
trying to roll her rails under; but we are all such good 
sailors by now that we discuss our dinner in the saloon 
in calm indifference to shifting angles and tumbling per- 
spectives. When we go on deck nowadays, I wrap Ari- 
zona from head to foot in two heavy blankets, for the 
cold is keen and searching. One cannot read much, for 
the wind is so high that there is no controlling the flut- 
tering leaves of a book. And, after all, there is so 
much to see to delight the senses, to talk about, that 
books seem superfluous. It is enough to be well clothed 
in woolens and overcoat and go stamping about the shifty 
deck with a pipe in one’s mouth. And then there is the 
pleasure of thinking how hot it must be in New York! 
That reflection alone is sufficient to make shivering an 
unalloyed delight. ; 

When we creep into the harbor of Gaspé that night 
and go ashore for a taste of terra firma, we experience a 
curious sensation of suffocation. There isn’t enough 
air for us. It is too sheltered and quiet. We long for 
the open sea and its wide freedom. We have grown too 
big for the land. An hour of it leaves us prostrated with 
bodily fatigue. 

They tell us, when we are in the open once more, a 
weird tale of one of the fishing villages—Grande Mou, I 
think—of a cluster of human beings left for years to grow 
up in complete isolation, without guides or teachers, with- 
out laws or principles, without marriage or family ties— 
becoming at last lower than the beasts of the field, until 
at last the news is told the good Bishop many miles away, 
and he sends a priest to rescue them. It is difficult for 
people living sheltered lives with all the unnoticed bless- 
ings of civilization about them, to realize the horror oi 
such things. ‘ } 

We hear a genuine habitant chant at last; a queer wail- 
ing tune in a minor key, elusive in form and most 
pathetic. As we lie in our bunks on a Sunday morning, 
only half awake, it floats up to us from the steerage, re- 
minding us in its sorrowful little graces and turns of the 
songs the Irish women of our childhood used to sing. 

“Bo you hear it, Arizona?” I say, softly, when the 
singer pauses. ; , . 

“Hush!” she whispers, as one afraid of disturbing the 
mating-song of some shy bird, “he may sing again.” 

And he does, It is a song of mene verses, and all the 
singer’s heart seems wrapped in it. He makes an end of 
it at last, simply by singing no longer, for there is no 
finite close, but only a tremulous suspended note that 
is like an unanswered question. It is said to be a char- 
acteristic of all habitant soame. that whether sad or gay, 
they are innocent and childlike, with never a suggestion 
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A Man o’ the Woods. 


Chapter I, 


It was Sunday, and Sunday, although a day of rest, was 
never a day very highly esteemed by the men of the 
Little Thunder logging camp. These men thrived and 
grew fat on hard labor, whereas a day of enforced idle- 
ness had a most depressing effect upon their spirits and 
became a period of profound gloom. Their mental re- 
sources were so very limited that conversation, for the 
most part, was confined to a few stereotyped remarks a 
few oft-repeated jokes or tales of adventure to which no 
one, save the narrator himself, paid any particular atten- 
vanities ie ee about their bunks, smoking and 

ike so m s i 
dance a any school boys held after hours in 

The time of the year was in late Novem 
chilling wind howled dismally through atiae ee 

Ow, complaining tones about 


outside and moaned in | 
Only a few of the men had cared 





the walls of the cabin. 


to venture forth in quest of game, an i 
exception of Long Tom Bartlett and Bil Whee had 
returned at midday empty handed. It was growing dusk 
when the two latter put in an appearance, bearing the 
carcass of a fat buck between them. Their arrival created 
a slight diversion, and was soon followed by an an- 
nouncement from the cook that supper was ready. 

Scarcely were the men seated at the table when the 
cabin door swung slowly open, admitting a gust of wind 
— caused the lanterns to flicker and smoke, and also 
nee a chorus of profane vituperations from the 

“Come in or stay out,” shouted Longe T 
Z y , g Tom Bartlett. 
——- do one or t’other all-fired quick. This ain’t no 

At this forceful injunction a bulky form entered the 
room hesitatingly, closed the door and stood leaning 
against it facing the cantankerous assemblage with one 
ae —— — —_ at a moment's notice to beat a 
- ae — y ie para The newcomer met 
ee oot canna — ing glances without flinching. 

( sas ge-looking figure, short and squat, but of 
wide girth and great breadth across the shoulders. He 
ar the tect sane Ee tore 
his feet he wore ladies ee i The Sarai 

€ casins. The only covering 
on his head was a great mass of coarse black hair. A 
beard and a long, heavy moustache of the same color 
concealed the greater part of his features. 

The hairy man from Borneo,” one of the men mut- 
tered in the ear of his neighbor. 

Waal, stranger, what can we do fer you?” Captain 
Jenkins inquired in hospitable tones. 

“I’m lookin’ fer work,” the stranger replied in a low 
voice that seemed to fill every nook and cranny of the 
long room with its deep vibrations. 

“So? What can you do?” 

Anything with these,” and he spread out two huge 
hands in a simple but expressive gesture. 

Waal, don’t stand thar like a Injun,” one of the men 
called out. “Step up in the light an’ let’s have a look 
at you. They ain’t nothin’ t’ be ’fraid on.” 

“I ain’t afraid,” the man answered in the same deep 
voice, advancing further into the room. “I ain’t never 
afraid o’ nuthin’ or nobody.” 

As he stood there in the full glare of the lanterns it was 
very obvious that his statement required no more exact 
demonstration, for he looked the embodiment of physical 
strength. He glanced from one to the other of the men 
in turn, and as his clear, gray eyes: met theirs the certain 
conviction was borne in upon them that here was a man it 
would be wise to treat with due respect. 

“Better set down an’ have some grub afore it’s all eat 
up,” Captain Jenkins suggested, at the same time mov- 
ing along to make room for the stranger beside him- 
self on the rude bench that took the place of table chairs. 
“What might be yer name?” 

“Jim.” 

“Jim what?” 

“Jest Jim—plain Jim.” 

“Jim’s only a handle. Ain’t you got no regular name 
what a feller gits married or buried under? What was 
yer dad’s name?” 

“Never seen him to speak to, so I dunno. Sometimes 
they used to call me Squatty Jim. Quinguish had a differ- 
ent name fer me.” 4 

“Who the devil’s Quinguish ?” 

“A Injun I used to hunt an’ trap with.” 

Here the Captain, happening to glance around, per- 
ceived that the food was rapidly disappearing from the 
table, so he immediately fell to with an avidity that made 
up for lost time, nor did he again venture a remark so 
long as there remained anything of an edible nature in 
sight. His gastronomic efforts duly consummated, Captain 
Jenkins heaved a complacent sigh, lit his pipe and turning 
himself about on the bench, leaned back with his elbows 
on the table and calmly surveyed the man called Jim. 

“How old might you be?” he at length inquired. 

“Dunno,” the other replied. ‘“Somewhars ’round "bout 
twenty.” 

“You don’t seem to know much consarnin’ yerself.” 

“They ain’t nuthin’ wuth knowin’, as I can see.” 

“Waal,” the Captain observed after a brief pause, 
“dunno as it makes much difrunce to any of us, only you 
must ’a’ lived longer’n twenty years to find that out. I 
can always use a good man, an’ ef you're as strong as you 
look, I reckon I can use you, Squatty Jim.” 

Squatty Jim’s face lit up with pleasure. 

“I’m dern glad you can,” said he. “I'll earn my money.” 

“That goes without sayin’ in this camp,” the Captain 
rejoined. “These are the boys. Boys, this is Squatty 
Jim, who looks as ef he wouldn’t stand a lot o’ monkey- 
shines.” 

In this manner did this strange being cast in his lot 
with the loggers, and Captain Jenkins never had cause 
to regret his choice. Squatty Jim proved an invaluable 
worker, equal to any two ordinary men. There seemed 
scarcely any limit to his. strength and endurance, and 
although reticent and uncommunicative at all times, still 
he became very popular with the entire crew. To this 
day they tell of his wonderful feats of strength and dar- 
ing in that part of the world, for in time Squatty Jim 
became famous among the men. of the woods. Some of 


the tales are hard to believe, but you must keep your 
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doubts to yourself if the story is being told by somie old 
veteran of the Little Thunder band of woodcutters, un- 
less you care to feel the weight of a hand still steady and 
firm in spite of its three score and ten years of ‘hard 
labor. 

To Long Tom Bartlett did Sgeatty. Jim especially en- 
dear himself. Long Tom, or Old Tom, as he is now 
called, would tell you, should you happen to come across 
him, how Squatty Jim saved his life, what time the big 
bear all but had him in his clutches. It happened in the 
spring of the year, just before the “drive,” when a light 
snow was still on the ground. The two men were out 
hunting together, and Long Tom stumbled upon the bear 
just awakened from his long winter’s sleep, and cross and 
disposed to resent any interference in consequence. With- 
out second, thought Long Tom fired. and only succeeded in 
wounding the animal. The next instant the infuriated bear 
charged. Long Tom fired a second time and missed, and 
then tried to efface himself from the landscape. But he 
had not run ten yards before he slipped and fell heavily 
and lay half-stunned where he had fallen. At that mo- 
ment Squatty Jim’s rifle cracked. and the bear pitched 
forward in the snow, but before Squatty Jim could reach 
his side the huge beast was on his feet again. Squatty 
Jim aimed quickly and again pulled the trigger. The hol- 
low snap of the hammer told him that he had fired the 
last shell in the chamber. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he sprang forward in front of his friend and dealt 
the bear a blow across the head with his rifle. The next 
instant his rifle went 
sailing out of his 
hands, and nothing 
but his own marvel- 
ous agility prevented 
the swinging lunge of 
the creature’s - heavy 
paw from sendin 
him in the wake o 
the rifle. And then, 
like David of old, 
Squatty Jim trusted 
the conflict to God 
and his own strong 
right arm, and darted 
forward with a sud- 
den quick spring, and 
unmindful of the 
cruel wounds received 
from the long claws, 
caught the bear by 
the throat and with all 
his mighty strength 
swiftly brought 
down his huge fist be- 
tween the bear’s eyes. 
Four times the fist 
landed with lightning 
rapidity, like the 
blows of a trip-ham- 
mer, and the fourth 
time the bear, weak- 
ened by the loss of 
blood from his 
wounds and stunned 
by the crushing blows, 
sank to the ground, 
dragging Squatty Jim 
with him. By that 
time Long Tom had 
recovered himself and 
with a thrust of his 
long hunting knife he 
added the coup de 
grace before his friend 
had succumbed to the 
bear’s deadly embrace, 

That is the story, in 
part, which Old Tom 
—once Long Tom— 
Bartlett would tell 
you while _ sitting 
around the camp-fire 
of an evening; and 
should you, in your ignorance, feel inclined to smile the 
smile of the skeptic and the disbeliever, Long Tom would 
restrain you with his closing words: 

“That’s the yarn, an’ it’s the gospel truth, an’ ef an 
man here don’t believe it, he’d better keep his mout 
shut ’bout it, ‘cause lyin’ ain’t in my line, but fightin’ is 
when I git some riled.” _. 

The adventure with the bear incapacitated Squatty Jim 
for work on the drive, and when the logs went down 
he was compelled to return to civilization with the teams. 

ng Tom exacted a promise from him that he would 
remain in Peshtigo until the crew disbanded, after which 
he was to accompany Long Tom to the latter’s home, 
there to rest until he had entirely recovered from his 
wounds. 

Long Tom had built a home for himself in the Peshtigo 
region several years before. Thither, when everything 
was in readiness, he had brought his wife and his two 
children, the elder a girl of eight, the other a boy three 
years her junior. For six years he had labored indus- 
triously in his new home, and had prospered, as pros- 
perity went in that part of the world. His clearing fur- 
nished ample means of support to his small family, for 
their wants were few and easily supplied. 

When Long Tom arrived home his wife’s greeting was 
tempered with unavowed, but none the less sincere dis- 
approval at sight of the strange-lcoking being that ac- 
companied him. Long Tom took her aside at the first 
opportunity and explained matters. 

“Tf that’s the case,” she replied when he had ended, “it 
can’t be helped, though he’s the humliest man I ever see 
in my whole life. You mustn’t ever leave me alone 
with him. He looks dangerous. It do beat all how you 
take up with sech queer lookin’ folks, anyhow.” 

“I'd ruther leave you with him than any man I know, 
barrin’ Bill White, mebbe,” he declared. “I tell you he’s 
a reg’lar rough diamond.” 

Mrs. Bartifett refused to be convinced, however. She 
was capable of forming her own opinions, so she said, and 
in the present case her opinion of Squatty Jim was not of 
a flattering character. As for the cause of her needless 
perturbation he would gladly have escaped had his physical 


condition permitted of such a means of deliverance from 


the unwelcome -position in which he found himself. He 
divined Mrs, Bartlett’s feeling of antipathy toward: him- 
self. It. was nothing mew. All women were a_ sealed 
book to him. His very: appearance ‘seemed to inspire 
them with that .same feeling .of antipathy, oft” times 
amounting to aversion. By nature of a very. kindly, sen- 
sitive disposition, he felt their unconcealed disapproval 
of his presence most keenly, and consequently ‘foreswore 
their society on every and all occasions. 


In time, however, Mrs. Bartlett grew to tolerate him. 
He was so unobtrusively considerate in little matters 
pertaining to ‘the ‘care of the household that had she not 
previously declared her disapprobation and distrust of 
him, she would doubtless have allowed herself to look 
upon him with favor. But to a woman like Sally Bart- 
lett an opinion once expressed was not to be lightly cast 
aside, else of what avail were opinions at all. To the 
children, Selina and Little Tom, Squatty Jim was a hero, 
and he in turn repaid their admiration with an untiring 
devotion pathetic to look upon. Selina, at that time a 
well-grown girl of fourteen, tyrannized over him from 
the first, and Squatty Jim, who had never before known 
the feeling of love—save in his affection for his dog— 
yielded himself a willing slave to the youthful tyrant and 
lavished all his love upon the capricious maid. 

When Long Tom informed his wife that Squatty Jim 
had bought a certain “forty” not far from the river and 
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distant about four miles from their home, Mrs. Bartlett 
replied with an expressive shrug of her ample shoulders 
and an ambiguous: 

_ “Hump! aal, s’posin’ he has? Free country, ain’t 
it?” and Long Tom breathed a sigh of relief. 

_ Squatty Jim had taken this step after careful delibera- 
tion. The idea of possessing a home of his own had never 
occurred to him; but having once made up his mind he 
set about the new undertaking with a will, Long Tom 
rendered what assistance he could spare from his own 
duties, and before the summer was over a neat log cabin 
adorned his friend’s land, and the small clearing daily 
increased in size. All that he needed now to complete 
his happiness was a mate for his new nest; but Squatty 
Jim was young and could afford to wait. 


Chapter II. 


One morning in October, five years later, Squatty Jim 
stood in the doorway of his cabin and gazed up anxiously 
at the sky for any indication of the much-needed rain. 
It was stifling hot—as hot as a day in July. He had 
cast his eyes longingly in the same direction many a time 
before during the past months, for that year had brought 
att unbroken, unprecedented season of drought, and the 
world was burning up. The air was constantly filled with 
smoke and the odor of burning forests, and every day 
added to the danger that those Aistant fires might extend 
their destructive arms and envelop the entire northern 
wilderness. 

“No chance of rain to-day,” Squatty Jim muttered. “It 
gits hotter an’ hotter every minute. 

He was about to re-enter the cabin when he descried 
the figure of a man in the distance rapidly drawing near. 

“Quinguish or I’m a liar,” Squatty Jim exclaimed, and 
hurried forward to meet the a re. 

The newcomer was a full-blooded Indian. He was a 
fine-looking specimen of his race, tall and well-propor- 
tioned, with strong, though somewhat. forbidding, fea- 
tures. He was breathing hard and the sweat streamed 
down his face and his neck; his whole manner, “indeed, in- 
dicated great haste. aray 


‘ 


“What brings Quinguish so far from home?” Squatty 
Jim inquited in the langtiage of the Chippewas, the In- 
dian’s native tongue. 


“Quinguish has no home,” the latter replied. “The 
fire will soon burn up everything. White man stay be- 
hind and burn, too; Indian run away and save himself.” 

“Did the Indian warn the white man?” 

“No. White man know it all. He would only laugh, 
All the woods are burning. Soon a big wind will come— 
in a little while, maybe—and there will be nothing left. 
Quinguish knows and came to warn his friends. The 
canoes are waiting at the river.” 

Squatty Jim pondered a moment. , 

“Quinguish is a good friend,” said he at last, speaking 
in English. “But Long Tom left his kids alone yesterday 
and asked me to keep an eye on ’em till he got back from 
Peshtigo. He won’t be back till to-night or to-morrow. 
How many canoes you got?” : 

“Three, Koshkish and Sottee waiting for us at the river.” 

“Good. Wall then, you leave me your canoe an’ double 
up with Koshkish. I must go after the kids. The river’ll 
be the only safe place.” 

“Too late, maybe. Better go before the fire comes.” 

“And leave S’lina? Not on yer life. What would Tom 
say? I must go after S’lina an’ the boy.” 

“Then Quinguish go, too. Long Tom is a good man. 
Squaw can go with Koshkish. We take canoe.” 

Squatty Jim grasped his hand with a warm grip. 

“Good. The saine 
old Quinguish. Y’ 
know whar the trail 
from Long Tom's 
place _ strikes the 
river?” he asked. 

The Indian nodded, 

“Meet me thar with 
the canoe then. I'll 
git a move on.” 

“Quinguish be 
there,” the other 
quietly responded. 

Squatty Jim waited 
to hear no more, but 
set out in a_ long, 
swinging trot in the 
direction of the’ Bart- 
lett home, four miles 
a> and as he sped 
swiftly along the 
thought of Selina in 
danger lent wings to 
his feet. What if he 
should be too late to 
save her? Well, he 
could at least make 
the attempt and perish 
with her if he failed, 
and perhaps the In- 
dian had .oyer-esti- 
mated the immediate 
danger. 

Quinguish looked 
after his friend until 
he disappeared from 
view. He then glanced 
up at the smoky sky 
and bent his head, lis- 
tening’ intently. No 
sound greeted his ear 
—only a great still- 
ness, the hush that al- 
ways precedes one of 
natute’s tragedies. He 
shook his head du- 
biously and with an 
expressive, “Huh,” 
plunged into the for- 
est on his way to the 
river. 


a * - x 

' Selina had_ finished 
her morning labors and was seated in the dogrway fan- 
ning herself and wondering if it would ever grow any 
cooler. Five years had wrought a great change in the 
little Selina who was wont to tyrannize over Squatty 
Jim. Although far from beautiful—save in the eyes of 
Squatty Jim—she was blessed with a neat, well-rounded 
figure, and a bright, vivacious disposition, charms by 
no means to be lightly overlooked. Souatty Jim thought 
her an angel and worshipped her accordingly, though he 
kept his secret buried deep in his heart. 

As Selina sat there in the doorway sadly at variance 
with herself and the weather and the universe at large, 
she suddenly espied the ungainly form of Squatty Jim 
hastening swiftly toward the cabin. Selina gave a faint 
sigh of relief. Here at last was some one upon whom 
she could pour out the vials of her displeasure. 

“Has yer dad got home yet, S’lina?” Squatty Jim 
called out, as he came panting up the garden path. 

Selina was apparently oblivious of her surroundings 
and gazed absently at an old black hen scratching in the 
sand. Squagty Jim drew near and touched her on the 
shoulder. 

“I say, S'lina, has yer dad got back yet?” he again 
questioned, impatiently. 

“Was you speakin’ to me?” Selina asked in well-feigned 
surprise. “I thought you was hollerin’ at the cattle, Oh, 
for mercy sake! It’s you, is it? Go away. It makes me 
hotter’n I was before jest to have you round.” 

“See here, S’lina,” Squatty Jim interrupted ,speaking in 
authoritative tones that surprised that young woman 
greatly, “this ain’t no time fer foolin’. Look at me.” 

“You ain’t much to look at,” Selina n, glancing 
up indifferently. “For the land sakes! hatever’s the 
matter?” she exclaimed in the next breath, starting to 
her feet in alarm. 


Squatty Jim’s opgearence was well calculated to pro- 
duce a sensation. face was bégfimed with smoke and 
soot ,and his flannel shirt was burned in many places. 
As he stood there breathing heavily, he gave evidence of 
having passed through some trying or 


“The woods are on fire,” he- panted. “Quinguish came 
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to warn me. He's waitin’ at the river fer us. I struck a 
meh fire ’bout ‘ = back.. ’Tain’t much yet, but she’s 
spreadin’, an’ we'll have to dig out o’ this in a hurry. 
Whar’s Little Tom?” . 7 

In answer to Selina’s repeated calls her brother finally 
appeared, coming from the barnyard. He was a well- 
grown boy for his age—a second edition of his fathef. 

What you want?” he demanded. ‘‘Hello, Jim. Gosh! 
but you look’s ef you'd been havin’ a hot time.” 

cq uatty Jim explained the situation in a few words. 

We ll have to make fer the river,” he concluded. “They 
ae no time to lose, neither. Git a couple o’ blankets, 

om. 

“T ain't goin’,” Selina emphatically asserted. “The fire 
won't reach us here.” 

“Tom, git the blankets,” Squatty Jim quietly com- 
manded. “See here. S’lina,” he continued, “this ain’t no 
fool business. I fell you we'll burn up ef we stay here. 
You got to go.” 

: | ain’t takin’ no.orders from you,” Selina retorted. 

‘You re ’fraid, that’s what’s the matter.” 

a ‘I ain’t givin’ no orders, S’lina,” Squatty Jim replied, 
* “but you got to go ‘long with me an’ Tom ef I have to 
carry you.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” Little Tom urged with brotherly 
frarikness, as he appeared at the door with the blankets 
over his arm, “Ef Jim sez go, we're goin’, that’s all there 
is "bout it.” 

Selina only tossed her head contemptuously and turned 
her back upon both of them. Squatty Jim was ever a man 
of action. Without another word he took one of the 
blankets, wrapped it around her and stooping quickly lifted 
her in his strong arms. 

“Sorry, but I'll have to carry you,” he said in quiet 
tones. “Come on, Tom.” 

Selina struggled and screamed, but all in vain. Squatt 
Jim held her fast and pressed forward with long, swift 
strides. As they reached the edge of the clearing a 
strange, ominous sound—a deep, muffled roaring—was 
borne to their ears. Squatty Jim quickened his pace to a 
run. Selina ceased struggling. 

_ “What is it?” she asked, involuntarily clutching Squatty 
Jim’s arm. 

“The fire,” he panted. ‘“Mebbe we'll be too late. Run 
fer it, Tom, an’ save yerself ef you can.” 

“What do you take me fer?” was all that Little Tom 
“—_ to reply. 

“Let me down,” Selina entreated. 
can take better time,” 

Squatty Jim released her, half-reluctantly, and the three 
started on a run for the river half a mile away, with 
Squatty Jim bringing up the rear. They had covered 
about half the distance when a sudden cloud of smoke and 
flying cinders seemed to descend on their heads from the 
sky overhead. Selina staggered back and would have 
fallen had not Squatty Jim caught her. He threw the 
blanket over her head and lifted her a second time in 
his arms, and bending low, with the lower part of his 
face buried in the folds of the blanket, dashed forward 
down the narrow trail. Little Tom bravely held his own, 

occasionally glancing back over his shoulder to see that 
all was aa with his companions. 

The smoke grew thicker, and the heat became more in- 
tense every moment, and the sound of the on-rushing 
flames grew ever louder and louder. They had but a short 
distance to go now, but Squatty Jim was half-blinded, and 
the terrible strain was beginning to tell on him. His 
tongue was parched, and with every breath it seemed 
to him that he was inhaling flame. Suddenly Little Tom 
stumbled and fell forward to the ground. E 

“Go on,” he gasped as Squatty Jim half-paused beside 
him, “I’m done fer. Save S’lina ef you can.” 29 

Squatty Jim tightened his hold on the silent form in his 
arms and staggered on. At that instant a tall figure 

dashed by him. ee 

“Quinguish take boy,” a voice shouted in his ear. 

And then Squatty felt himself slipping down a steep 
embankment, the smoke cleared away and he found him- 
self standing up to his knees in the water of the river. 
He waded out until the water reached to his waist. The 
blanket that enveloped Selina was scorched and smoking 
with the heat, and Squatty Jim carefully lowered his bur- 
den until Selina’s head remained above the surface. Sup- 
porting her with one arm he dashed water in her face 
with his free hand. Selina gasped and opened her eyes. 

“It’s all right, little girl,” Squatty Jim murmured over 
and over again. “Jest keep cool an’ we'll save you yet. 

He was brought to himself by the voice of Quinguish. 

“The canoe, quick,” the Indian commanded in his deep 
guttural. “Quinguish take squaw.” : 

Squatty Jim yielded his charge into the arms of his 
friend, plunged his head in the cool water and drank a 

hasty draught and then followed the Indian ashore where 
the canoe was waiting for them. Little Tom sat huddled 
up in the canoe wtapped in his blanket. Quinguish 
placed Selina near her brother and tucked the other 
blanket about her. Squatty Jim was himself again and 
ready to renew the sttuggle. He took his place in the 
stern with paddle in hand and steadied the frail bark while 
‘Quinguish shoved off and’ stepped lightly in the bow. ‘ 

“Steady, now, children,” Squatty Jim called out. Don t 
move or we'll upset. Tom, keep an eye on yer sister. 


ee 


And then the race for life began. It was a nightmare 
“journey. — Jim could never remember all that 
ihesipened. o him it seemed that they were sailing 
ithrough a sea of flame. He bent low, plying his paddle 
-with desperate energy, unmindful of the shower of flying 
embers that felt all around them in the water with a sharp, 
hissing sound unceasingly. The heat blistered: his body, 
and occasionally a glowing cinder set fire to his clothing ; 
but he smothered the fire with his hand, unmindful of the 

in: His thoughts were centered on that silent form 

ying’ before him in the bottom of the cance. t 
Little Tom became a hero. Strange to relate, his hat—. 
had belonged to his father—had not 
" the forest, and several 


“T can run, an’ we 


times when saw that the canoe was in of 
catching fire; with a cry to:'thé mén to “steady the boat, 
he dipped the hat full of water:and with cool delibera- 
tion Gbblichy ferkentnh Gaede re- 
warded him a grim smile of approval, —_ 
Jim tried to shout words of praise, but only 
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producing a hoarse cry from his parched: throat. 

Fortunately er were not in the direct. path, of. the 
fearfal cyclone of fire that swept through the forest on 
that day, devouring everything in its course. They were 
on the extreme outskirts of the fiery scourge and gradu- 
ally left the overpowering heat behind them. . Just before 
nightfall they had won a place of safety, and not until 
then would Quinguish consent to con the canoe for 
shore and turn his attention to their physical needs. 

They were saved by a miracle,;but not many miles away 
the vast sea of fire swept through the wilderness, leavin 
a black trail of smoking stumps and burning trunks o 
trees, and finally leape 


town, and there was nothing left. to-mark the path of 
the destroyer at that point save a. few smouldering ruins 
or a ene of charred bones in some spot where a few 
of the unfo 1 
were not many survivors left to tell the tale of that great 
and woeful disaster. It went down to history as the 
“Peshtigo fire,” but the awfulness of the visitation was 
overshadowed by a still more appalling calamity a few 
hundred miles away, where, on that very day, a whole 
city was laid in ruins by the same destructive agency. 
quatty Jim’s first care was for Selina. The wet blanket 
had protected her from the worst of the heat, but she was 
well nigh overcome with exhaustion after her terrible 
experience. Little Tom suffered uncomplainingly. When 
they had refreshed themselves with a drink of water and 
had bathed their smarting faces, Quinguish stood on the 
bank of the river and sent a long-drawn, plaintive cry 
echoeing through the forest. His second call was an- 
swered by a similar cry, coming from the distance, and 
before long two canoes appeared in sight around a bend in 
the river. There were four persons in the canoes, and as 
_ drew near Squatty Jim recognized the faces of Kosh- 
kish and Sottee, old Indian friends. Two squaws were 
with them, °* 

They beached their canoes alongside the other and 
stepped quickly ashore. A few words from Quinguish ex- 
plained the situation and told the story of their escape 
from the fire. One of the squaws immediately took Selina 
in charge, and the other fetched some kind of an oil from 
the canoe, with which she dressed the burning wounds of 
the men. When their welcome ministrations were com- 
pleted, they set about preparing the evening meal as 
though running a gauntlet of flames were an every-day 
occurrence. 





The second day after the fire the long-wished-for rain 
came, bringing salvation to the northern wilderness. It 
extinguished the smouldering stumps and logs and 
quenched the fires in the marshes, where in places the 
ground itself burned to a depth of three or four feet. 

When the rain came, Squatty Jim and Quinguish in one 
canoe, and Koshkish and Sottee in another, set out on a 
tour of investigation to ascertain what havoc the fire had 
wrought at their own homes. When they reached the 
trail that led to Long Tom’s cabin the canoes separated, 
Quinguish remaining behind with Squatty Jim, while 
the other two Indians, continued on up the river. 

The fire had transformed the forest into a blackened 
waste of cinders and ashes. As Squatty Jim and his friend 
approached what had once been Long Tom’s clearing, they 
involuntarily paused. There was nothing to distinguish 
the place from the surrounding desolation save a pile 
of ashes, where once had stood the cabin and other build- 
ings. Suddenly Quinguish gave a sharp exclamation 
and pointed toward the ruins of the cabin. Squatty Jim 
looked, and the next instant ran forward with a loud 
shout, for a man appeared in the midst of the ruins, seem- 
ing to rise from the ground. The man was Long Tom 
Bartlett. : 

At the sound of Squatty Jim’s voice Long Tom wheeled 
about and came running to meet his friend. 

“The kids, Jim? The kids?” he cried, as he grasped 
Squatty Jim’s hands and eagerly scanned his features. 

“Safe and sound six or eight miles down the river. 
Where’s the wife? Safe, too?” 

Long Tom shook his head. i 

“Gone whar the rest of em went,” he said in dull, heavy 
tones. “The hull world seems to have burnt up. Peshtigo 
is jest like this here. Jim, it’s simply awful.” 

“Gosh almighty! You don’t say so. How in thunder 
did you git away an’ git back here, then?” — 

“Don’t know. It’s jest like a horrible nightmare to 
me. I don’t remember nothin’ but a lot o’ mixed up 
things too awful to think ’bout. People burnt to death 
—twenty or thirty in a place no bigger’n we're standin’ 
on, much—burnt to a crisp, an’ not ten feet away the 
dead body of a little baby, mebbe, without as much as a 
eyelash singed. I lost Sal afore the fire struck us, an’ 
couldn’t find her again. It come so sudden they wa’nt 
no chance to’ hunt fer a place to hide in. It come out o’ 
the woods with an awful roar. The air seemed a-blazin’ 
as high up as you could see, an’ a great big curlin’ stream 
of fire would come down all of a sudden with a swish an’ 
lick up a hull buildin’ an’ everybody in reach, jest like 
some big fiery-monster lickin’ up his dinner. Ten minutes 
after it struck us they wa’nt no Peshtigo. The dead was 
everywhere, an’ the livin’, what they was left of ’em, 
was all out of their heads—gone plum crazy. I was as bad 
as the rest. They jest walked ‘round an’ ’round with 
wide, starin’ eyes askin’ each other, ‘Have you seed Bill 
or Sam, or Mary, or—or Sal?’ or else tryin’ to find out 
whar their houses was afore the fire struck ’em. We all 
thought the end of the world had come. You remember 
the Sioicies family? They was six. of ’em. . They all 
got down into a well. The well-was twenty foot deep, an’ 
long come one o’ them long tongues of flame an’ bored 
down in the well an’ licked up the hull family an’ every- 
thin’, water an’ all, clean as a rifle barrel. They was 
thirty people burnt to death not four rods from me. A 
man an’ his wife tried to git away with their two little 
kids. They went crazy an’ dropped'the kids on a bit o’ 
green grass near a spring ‘long side a fence. The woman 
only run a little ways an’ then she turned back alone fer 
the’ kids, ‘but she ‘couldn't 'find:’em. She! wandered ‘round 
ee a in’, 
an’ she followered the sound an’ thar) was; her;two kids 
right whar ‘she'd laf lem saetieien hale mente the 
grass was jest as green an’ a-bubblin’ jest like 
nothin’ had happened. I drunk out the spring myself that 





. forth from the forest, a solid — 
wall of flame towering high inthe air, upon a thriving - 


rtunate victims had gathered for safety. There: 
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day, an’ thar sat the woman sorter laffin’ an’ cryin’, plum 


crazy. She asked me, whar my kids was, an’ then I 
remembered :S’lina an’. Little Tom, an’ started fer hum. 
I could tell you a thousand sech stories. Some of ’em 
you wouldn’t Bélieve.” 

It’s worse than the Day of Judgment,” Squatty Jim 
exclaimed, in horror-stricken tones. “We had a close 
call ourselves,” and then he related in a few words his 
own experience with the fire. “We might’s well go over 
an’ see what's left of my place,” he suggested when he had 
completed his narrative. ‘We'll go [ way of the river. 
It'll be ,asier.” 

They made their way back to the canoe in silence. 
Squatty Jim longed to comfort his friend, but was at 
a loss for words in which to properly express his feel- 
ings, so he contented himself with an occasional “Brace 
up, old man. You've still got the kids.” He was greatly 
relieved when they were once more afloat, and his atten- 
tion occupied with his paddle, They sent the canoe 
through the water at a great speed, and were soon near- 
ing Squatty Jim’s home, As they approached the land- 
ing place they were astgnished to see a few trees here 
and there that still showed unmistakable signs of life in 
the green of their foliage. And soon it became obvious 
that the fire had spent itself before extending far in the 
direction they were going, and for some reason had 
turned out of its own accord. 

Hope rose high in Squatty Jim’s breast as they left the 
canoe and started for his clearing. Standing singly or in 
small groups in this graveyard of the forest a few hem- 
locks or scattered pines still waved their seared branches 
aloft in triumph over their foe. Here the fire had turned 
aside, and beyond the forest gradually lost all traces of 
the visitation. The rain still fell unceasingly, as though 
the heavens wept at the havoc that was wrought, and the 
earth, refreshed by the bounteous showers, gave back 
many fragrant odors. 

Squatty Jim’s cabin stood just as its owner had left it, 
untouched and unharmed by the great scourge. The 
circle of forest trees surrounding the clearing showed 
green, and no trace of the fire was visible. 

“It’s one o’ them what-do-you-call-’em things the par- 
sons talk "bout,” Squatty Jim solemnly affirmed. “A 
parable, or somethin’ like that. I'll go back arter the 
kids. Tom, you wait here. We'll be back afore dark. 
They won’t be room fer all of us in the canoe.” 

“T'll_ wait,’ Long Tom replied, mechanically. 
some tired, an’ so I'll wait.” 
ji “Better lay down an’ git some sleep,” said Squatty 

im. 
“T ain’t sleepy.” 

“Cheer up, Tom. Cheer up. Remember you still -have 
the kids.” 

“Yes, I got the kids; Long Tom repeated the words 
slowly. “I got the kids, an’ the kids ain’t got no mother. 
Bring me my two kids. They’re all I got left.” 

Squatty Jim nodded to Quinguish, and the two knights 
of the woods hurried away on their journey, and Squatty 
Jim thanked God in his heart that he still had a haven of 
refuge for the girl he loved. 


“T’'m 
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Long Tom was waiting for them when they returned. 
So far he had borne his misfortunes with scarcely a mur- 
mur, suffering with that dumb sort of agony peculiar to 
strong men; but when Selina flew to his arms, and he 
lreard her cry of: “Daddy! Daddy! Here I am. You've 
still got me,” the big fellow burst into tears, and great 
sobs shook his frame. And then Selina became the little 
mother and comforted him, and finally persuaded him to 
partake of some food—the first he had eaten for two 
days—and later on, when his head began to nod, she sent 
him to bed, where his heavy breathing soon announced 
that he had forgotten his sorrows for the time being. 

Squatty Jim had curtained off half the room for Selina’s 
special use. Before she went to rest she stepped to the 
door of the cabin where Squatty Jim stood gazing out 
into the night. The rain had ceased and a cool breeze had 
sprung up, making mournful music among the pines. 
Squatty Jim awoke from his reverie with a start as 
Selina took her place beside him. Neither spoke for 
some moments. 

“How the wind moans,” she at last said, half to herself. 
“It seems to be singing a fun’ral hymn fer all the people 
that the fire burnt up.” And then the thought of her 
mother who had perished in the flames came to her, and 
she leaned her head against the door post and let the 
tears come unrestrained. 

“Don’t cry, little girl.” Squatty Jim was suffering tor- 
tures at sight of her tears. ‘“Mebbe yer ma ain’t dead. 
Anyway, you still got yer dad, an’ you can live here as 
long as you want to, an’ I’ll only be too glad ef you never 
move away. It might be worse, you know.” 

Selina looked up and smiled through her tears. 

“You're the bravest man in the world,” said she, tak- 
ing one of his big hands in both of hers; “an’ next to 
daddy the best. If it hadn’t been for you we wouldn’t 
be here now. I can’t talk to-night, I’m so tired. Good 
night, dear old Jim.” 

“Don’t talk like that, S’lina,” Squatty Jim stammered. 
“You know they ain’t nuthin’ on earth I wouldn’t do fer 
you, an’ be happy a-doin’ it. I ain’t did nuthin’ much 
so far.” 

“Yes you have,” she answered. “I never stopped to 
think how good you've always been to me before. 
P’raps some day I can pay you back a little of what we 
all owe you.” 

“Some day, S’lina, when we git all over this awful time 
—I mean the fire an’ yer ma’s death—some day I might 
git nerve ‘nuff to ask you to pay it all back in one big 
lump. What would you say to that?” His hand tight- 
ened on both of hers, and his painful embarrassment made 
his meaning quite clear to Selina, and she turned away 
her head to hide her blushes. 

“Guess I couldn’t refuse,” she murmured, with a little 
sigh. 
rot even ef I was—to ask you—to be my—to live 
here with me forever, an’—be my wife?” 

“Not even if you was to ask me that,” she whispered. 
“Good night.” She snatched away her hand from his 
clasp, and, before he had recovered from his ise, 
fled from him, leaving him alone with his new found 
happiness, Fayette 
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The Tale of Laulu’s Hunt. 


To some readers the suspicion may arise that this nar- 
rative lacks directness and continuity. But, bless you, 
this is the most simple, straight and plain sailing, cora- 
pared with some of the tangles in which Samoan stories 
involve themselves. You just ought to try to follow out 
the thin and fragile thread of truth in a narrative which 
it is to the interest of a Samoan to make tortuous. This 
tale of Laulu’s hunt is really very direct and straight- 
forward. Its action is comprised entirely within one 
night at the full of the moon. It is like a well-written 
piece of music, for it ends on the very note with which 
it began, namely, a shirt. It was really hunting, for I 
was called out by the hunting shout in the early dawn 
to receive a bonito presented on a gleaming paddle. 
That it involves more than a slight suspicion of political 
ambition and jealousy is unavoidable and inherent in 
human nature. 

There was one luxury in Samoa which we could insist 
upon as no more than a necessity, and that was to keep 
clean and to look clean. This involved several changes 
a day, and in the same proportion required a wardrobe 
of considerable magnitude, though of extreme simplicity. 
Having two adult male persons to look after—and no 
mere mah knows how helpless he ap- 
pears when he puts up the ‘cry. 
“Where’s a clean shirt for me?”—I 
had my sufficient task set out for me 
in keeping track of the shirt supply 
of the household. Samoan laundry 
methods of cleaning clothes in a 
stream by throwing jagged rocks at 
them as they lay spread out on one 
another and a flat stone were suffi- 
ciently mangling in their tendency to . 
account for a certain large decrease in 
the shirt stock of the household. But 
the deficit was larger than could be 
accounted for on any principle of 
laundry mutilation. Then I discov- 
ered that the official head of the housce- 
hold was by way of providing shirts 
for a considerable group of Diminan 
chiefs. He solemnly swore that each 
shirt so expeuded would produce a 
tenfold crop of friendly alliances 
among the island politicians. Not 
being myself official, I made up a firm 
mind that it must stop. If the interests 
of the United States in that shabby 
kingdom demanded the exercise of 
bribery and corruption to the extent 
of one shirt for each proceeding of 
political infamy, there surely must be 
a shirt fund in the United States 
Treasury against which to draw. It 
certainly was not my intention to allow 
public services to be paid out of a 
purely private and personal collection 
of shirts. Just above the lower front 
hem on each and every shirt I wrote 
the name of the owner in nitrate of 
silver ink, in letters an inch high, and 
in Samoan, so that there might be no 
failure to comprehend the ownership 
of the garments thus marked. This 
indelible record of title did not inter- 
fere with the comfort of the real own- 
ers of the apparel, for it was out of 
sight when worn. But it put an ef- 
fectual stop to the shirt as a corrupt- 
ing agent and secret service fund for 
the payment of the price for small dip- 
lomatic secrets. No Samoan, chief or 
other, was supplied with the nerve to 
walk across his village green on Sun- 
day mornings on his way to his “re- 
ligion” clad in the spotless white of a 
wholly pure character with the in- 
criminating legend plain for all to see 
that he was wearing a shirt that he did 
not come by honestly. It could not be 
concealed, for the Samoans, you see, 
dress differently, in fact the shirt goes 
outside and quite over all. 

Therefore, I was all the more sur- 
prised when Laulu came in one even- 
ing ail dripping with a fresh dubbing 
of cocoanut oil and told me that his 
new boat was on the beach, and that 
he was going up the coast and would 
bring me something back. He was, I think, the tallest 
man I had ever seen; at least the tallest with whom I 
was acquainted. As he sat cross-legged on the floor he 
seemed almost to look down on me, who was sitting on 
a chair. This is that Laulu who made an American tour 
some years ago with Barnum. The surprising thing was 
that he wanted to borrow a shirt. The request was a 
specious one, for he knew very well that a request for a 
gift would be flatly denied, and he had more than a 
suspicion that a shirt received as a loan would not be 
reclaimed. And after a sufficient length of time Tonga 
could cut out the name and run up a new hem. 

Laulu had many reasons why that shirt should, be 
loaned him. For one thing, he was poor, too poor to buy 
shirts for himself. How well I remember the proud 
formula of these pleas, “We are an insignificant people 
on puny islands, set far away in the middle of the flat 
sea, and great is our poverty.” Even with this form of 
humility on his lips, the Samoan makes you feel that he 
regards himself as the best there is, and that you are 
asked only for politeness, when he had the right to de- 
mand or to take without demand. It was merely a form 
of words, this poverty plea, in this instance, for I paid 
Tonga well for her work for me, and I was well aware 
that she would not see her big husband lacking anything 
that would show her pride in him. His better reason was 
that runners had come stealing in by night from the dis- 
trict in rebellion to tell him that in Faleapuna they were 
deliberating about calling him to be their ruling chief. 
There was nothing unusual in that circumstance, even 
when the rebellion was in far mote acute stages there 
was never any difficulty about surreptitious correspand- 
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ence back and forth. I knew that both Laulu and Tonga 
were rebels at. heart, and that their continuance so near 
the court of Malietoa was really that they might serve as 
hostages, and was tantamount to a mild imprisonment. 
I rather welcomed the chance to dabble in political in- 
trigue, and I knew that the official member of the house- 
hold, who was just then in the rebel country in the effort 
to prevent a threatened breach of the peace, would be 
sure to hear of Laulu’s arrival at Faleapuna in time to 
stop any action if he were so minded. Accordingly I 
lent Laulu the shirt, and bade him go off bravely in his 
hunt for the rank and titles of a ruling chief, the town 
itself being one of the most important in Samoan politi- 
cal relations. It would take too long now to remember 
just what his title would be. but it would most cer- 
tainly be something of the most magnificent descrip- 
tion, and would entitle him to a large amount of rich and 
ripe flattery when speeches were made at him, __ 

And all seemed to depend on the loan of a shirt. He 
was careful to say that he had shirts of his own, but he 
wanted one of these shirts with the name in front. That 
would show all the rebels that he was a man who had a 
pull with the administration, and politics is politics, 
whether it is played on a great continent or in a bunch of 
little islands. 





TONGA AND LAULU. 
From Mrs. Churchill’s forthcoming volume, “Samoa Uma.” 


Laulu had been gone so short a time that I seemed 
yet to hear the thump of the loom of his oar in the row- 
locks up the lagoon about the big shoal of the Vailoa. 
Then came Tonga with her maid. ae an observing 
disposition and imitative way, my good Tonga had come 
to the conclusion that what was good for me was quite 
as good for her, and as she was my maid she had taken 
a maid for herself in the person of a sturdy young girl 
of the name of Evai. It being after Tonga’s hours for 
work, she called socially as one lady upon another, and 
her maid sat dutifully in the background and made 
cigarettes for her mistress, and when Tonga interrupted 
her conversation with the interjected command, “Kusi 
mai le afi,” the girl promptly “kusied,” that being the 
Samoan equivalent for strike a match. It took several 
cigarettes to bring Tonga around to the point which had 
brought her. She wanted really to know if Laulu had 
been seen that evening. » bets 

Tonga and Laulu had been married in about all the 
ways possible in a ene ot so much divided juris- 
diction, and there was not the slightest doubt that she 
was Mrs. Laulu with a firmness and fixity that would 
stand all the tests of the most rigidly civilized country. 
Therefore, I felt no little satisfaction in relating to her 
my assistance in furthering Laulu’s ambition to become 
so important a chief. 

“She is pig-faced and she stands upon the ground,” 
"Taeeeenees a great lighn eed promptly: anbsided 

ereupon I saw a great 1 ily sul , 
for after that it was clear that this being a big chief was 
not altogether politics. 


‘% Tonga was not stall the sort of woman-to:sit down call 
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when she had a crisis to deal with and idly wait for it 
to crash, She was in the habit /of dealing with an ad- 
mirably prompt decision with all matters in which she 
was interested, and this case was no exception. She lost 
no time in going to the house of her nearest relation in 
our village and of taking a pair of paddles from their 
usual position in the rafters of the house. A canoe was 
soon chosen from the collection drawn up on the beach 
and carried down into the water. In this frail craft 
‘Longa and her maid set out upon a trip that might ex- 
tend to some sixteen miles. After the first few miles of 
still water in the lagoon there came a long stretch of 
open sea, where the shore reef was broken in but two 
places that would admit of the safe passage of even a 
canoe. As Laulu had: had nearly an hour’s start, and 
had two men to row his boat, it was altogether unlikely 
that Tonga could overtake him within the lagoon unless 
he should stop by the way to talk and drink kava. There 
was not much chance of this. Laulu was by birth en- 
titled to. be the chief of the next village, Matafangatele, 
and to bear the name-of Asi. But the place had been 
usurped by another, and the present Asi spent a large 
amount of time in detailing just what he would do to 
Laulu should he ever catch him. It was, you will see, 
by no means likely that Laulu would stop for mere 
sociability anywhere in Asi’s territory. 
I was in a state of tremor about 
Tonga and her canoe when it should 
come to that long stretch of ocean 
voyage, which was bad enough in 
itself, and was made even worse by 
the sudden dangers of the hidden reef 
off the Solosolo shore, the Fale Aitt 
or “House of Devils.” But I con- 
soled myself with the thought that 
Tonga invariably knew what she was 
about. Indeed, I felt the same sort 
of fear when I passed out from the 
lagoon to the open ocean, even in our 
gig, with its four rowers and 22 feet of 
length. In time I grew accustomed to 
breasting the ocean seas in all weathers, 
and grew to look upon such sport as 
steeplechase jumps over reefs and 
through the breakers on shores of ab- 
solute rock as nothing more than a 
half-dime ride on a swan-boat in the 
park. Tonga was safe enough in her 
little canoe. I watched the gleam of 
her paddles in the shimmering lagoon 
under the moonlight. I watched her 
course as she skirted the Vailoa sands 
and then vanished on her way around 
the point at Moota. I was now in- 
terested in two parties headed east 
over the moonlit ocean. In the lead 
was Laulu, with his two rowers, in a 
boat freighted with one shirt and a 
bundle of political ambition. Nearly 
an hour behind him came Tonga and 
her maid in a light canoe, both pad- 
dling like all-possessed, and deter- 
mined to wipe out that handicap. The 
freight of the canoe was frankly a 
clever wife’s determination that her 
husband should not make a fool of 
himself. I fancy that so efficient a 
woman as Tonga always showed her- 
self was not altogether a peaceful cit- 
izen at home; but she never let that 
appear in public, and never failed to 
make it appear that she thought her 
big Laulu was everything that was 
right. 

Having thus dabbled to the extent 
of one shirt, as a loan, in what might 
be high Samoan political intrigue or 
again might not be that sort, and 
having forwarded Tonga in pursuit, 
there was no more to be done but to 
await developments, wishing Tonga 
more power to her elbow. 

Samoans are proverbially unable to 
keep a secret, and that is true without 
an excepiion as to the secrets of oth- 
ers; but in matters concerning which 
they do not wish to speak, there is no 
power can wring or cajole or buy the 
truth from them. The bare fact that 
Tonga in her canoe overhauled Laulu 
in his boat well this side of the Fale 
Aitu, and that he did not go on to 
Faleapuna, to be made a ruling chief, but went fishing 
instead, was about the sum of all I ever did learn of the 
domestico-politico-marine drama that was played out in 
the moonlight on the open sea. If Tonga’s perspicacity 
was truly founded, and if indeed under the political pre- 
tense there was a woman, as Tonga more than implied 
by her ejaculation of “pig-faced and standing on the 
ground,” which is about the limit of Samoan abuse, ir 
such a case, if I had been Laulu I should have recog- 
nized that if I went further I should have been certain to 
fare much worse, and I think he showed himself a pru- 
dent man in that he went fishing instead. 

Perhaps my opinion is not entirely unbiased, for I had 
a steak from that bonito for my breakfast. It appears 
that when the sea is just right and’ the tide is making a 
certain stream around the Fale Aitu, and when it is full 
moon in a certain quarter of the heavens, and the dawn is 
breaking with a rare green color at the horizon and 
fading out to a dainty fawn color toward the zenith, 
and if your boat is right, and if your fly-hook is tied 
tightly for luck, and if you are a fit person and will 
choicely troll in the last gasps of the night breeze off- 
shore and carry your lure through the very center of the 
Fale Aitu, you will surely get a bonito. What a lot of 
conditions there always are before you can catch fish! 
At any rate, they seemed to be all fulfilled that morning 
in Laulu’s case, for he caught a young bonito with: all 
the marks that go to show that it is just at its best for 
eating. 

T : returned the borrowed shirt, still in its wrap- 
ping of waterproof tapa cloth, and explai that it was 
y crivandervtandings thet -Lauit: @eacas.neea to. bore 
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row shirts, for he had plenty of his own, and silk ones. 
Furthermore, he had no wish to be chief at a small place 
like Faleapuna. In fact he had tried to communicate to 
me his purpose of going out on the bonito fishing, but 
as the bonito is himself a chief, and must only be men- 
tioned in a special language of courtesy, I had failed to 
comprehend the exact purport of his remarks. Laulu 
sat by, looking as good as gold, while his loyal little 
wife put all the blame on me, and his only comment was 
to say yes and noe, “Ioe” and “Leai,” at the proper in- 
tervals, and in the meanwhile to keep up a soft clucking 
as though calling chickens, which is a compliment of the 
higher Samoan courtesy, in which duties of the gentle- 
man he was thoroughly posted. 

Then Tonga’s own maid rolled her mistress a cigarette, 
Tonga puffed it bright and passed it to Laulu. In the 
language of diplomacy, the incident was closed. But I’d 
give six bits to know what was taking Laulu toward the 
rebel country that night. 

LLEWELLA Pierce CHURCHILL. 


Luck With a Meat Gun. 


I BELIEVE it was Didymus who not long ago seemed to 
imply by a kind of an allusional intimation in Forest 
AND STREAM, that inferentially I am possibly a back 
number. Let me protest that I will not permit myself 
tc be tossed into antiquity by any man with the clear 
brain, the sentiments that “smell April and May” and 
whose words fly to their mark with snap shot accuracy 
and precision. While his sentences whirr with the whis- 
tling wings of autumn and ripple with the purl of June 
waters, eddying by mossy banks, is he going to tell us 
he has had his day, give way to a “younger genera- 
tion” and try and take some of us with him? 

The disciples of rod and gun—particularly of Forest 
AND STREAM denomination, are never blasted with 
antiquity. Of what use are all the trophies we have 
garnered, the memories that enrich the soul, if we are 
going to turn turtle because of an ache or so more or 
less in our bones, a little dimness of an eye or an un- 
steady group of muscles or glands? Zounds! I will, 
like Jack Falstaff, have my brains taken out and but- 
tered and give them to a dog for a New Year’s gift be- 
fore I will succumb to later comers. 

I have never quite realized the virtues of a meat dog, 
but, know alt men, that I carry a meat gun. I have an 
aspiring dog and a meat gun, and when the dog does not 
anticipate my operations and go groggy with excitement, 
scaring everything out of range, there is not a white flag 
in the mountains that can bounce in view at 300 yards 
with impunity twice. 

My rifle, as I say, is a meat gun. My dog was in- 
tended by Providence for pastoral rather than hunting 
purposes, but he is nevertheless aspiring, and now and 
then a possibility. His most commendable attribute is 
his ubiquity, or perhaps it is faithfulness, particularly 
when a hunt is in prospect. When I go, Shep goes 
along. Whether I want him or not is outside his capa- 
city or understanding. If his ambition was tempered 
with judgment, what a dog he would be! Ambition is 
sometimes a disease. Czsar was ambitious. 

Shep has scared a hundred big deer directly out of 
range of my meat gun, has barked up many a wrong 
tree, bayed the moon with utter depravity, and done ec- 
centric things generally. If he knows or hears tell of 
a skunk within four miles of us he looks it up im- 
mediately, barks at it until it is at the very zenith of its 
ability—then he kills it and brings the concentrated ‘es- 
sence of its glory home with him. This triumphant 
spoil of his usually does not wither until his next ex- 
pedition. : 

Notwithstanding these things, together with other un- 
creditable accomplishments, Shep’s account is fully bal- 
anced, with enough to spare to warrant him the pension 
he requires to keep the little lamps of light in his eyes 
until time or fate extinguishes them. His welcome 
bark and his eternal readiness to go or come to or from 
any expedition are worth a scared deer or so. 

The long dry summer ended with a good soaking 
shower in October. The dry leaves, pine needles and 
dead brush were soaked. In the evening the rain ceased, 
the sky partly cleared and it was just cold enough. An- 
other day and the close season for deer began. There 
was no meat in the house. 

T found myself that evening inspecting, cleaning and 
oiling the meat gun at the “ranch.” My indomitable 
friend, Shep, was at the door with his usual symptoms of 
anticipation. There were but six cartridges, the gun was 
somewhat rusted and looked singularly unpromising. 
In all probability there was not a deer track within three 
miles. The mountainsides looked steener than ever, and 
I went to bed undecided as to getting up early, or 
whether to go hunting or do without meat. Venison is dry 
meat anyhow. 

As it happened, I was up early, the morning was 
a clear, bracing mountain affair in which it is impos- 
sible to feel lazy. To turn the scale of doubt, Shep had 
plainly not forgotten the incident of preparation the 
evening before, and now by stretching, prancing and 
other gymnastics signified his readiness and confidence. 
Putting up a lunch, and contemplating a long, hard 
climb up the mountain, we started out meat. 

The house is in the pine woods, and the mountains 
begin all around it. Selecting the most gradual slope, 
the zealous dog a rod in advance and excited to start, we 
set out. The rain had made the ground soft and yield- 
ing, and as it was covered deep with the pine needles in 
mest places, our movements were silent. We (Shep and 
I) had gone but a short distance when I saw a small 
black animal with white stripes meandering in some 
bushes. It was the real thing—nothing under the sun 
in the golden West smells like it. It smells longer and 
louder and more insistently than a rotten mackerel by 
moonlight, or any notorious thing whatsoever. 

Shep immediately detected the striped and impending 
disaster. He was fuil of ambition and desire to exhibit 
strenuosity, open battle and let come what might. I 
could hear his heart beat his ribs as he prepared to 
charge. In anxious anticipation he could already taste 

c , and he began to slobber in his expectancy. With 
’ presence of mind, I succeeded in suppressin 

Shep, permitting the threatening calamity to saunter o 


- he halted to see what I was doing, 


in the independent and leisurely insolence peculiar to its 
kind alone.” Shep was grievously disappointed, and cast 
many a longing, lingering look behind, as I urged him 
away from there by the most direct course possible. 
After we had achieved safe distance we looked back and 
saw that the little bushy terror of the rocks was still 
there, waving his plumed tail complacently, if not re- 
gretfully. 

Luck was with us.’ The escape was narrow, but any 
kind of an escape was satisfactory to me. Shep’s re- 
grets were soon forgotten, for he never broods over 
disappointments, owing either to an excess of enter- 
prise or an unstable memory. 

We had not gone far and were not yet a half mile 
from the house, when my infallible four-footed friend, 
with nose in air, feet lifted high and set down cautiously. 
intimated that he had wind of game. At first I thought 
he was bluffing, and then I wondered if whatever it was 
had stripes on its back. In all probability it was the 
mate to the little beauty we had passed a short distance 
down the hill. Shep was insistent, and looked alertly 
ahead, and now and then glanced back at me, with a 
very wise expression upon his face. With a hunter’s in- 
stinct, I let my rifle slide from my shoulder to the hollow 
of my left arm, while my mae tested the set trigger. 

_We approached the top of a steep ravine, fairly in 
sight of the house, and as yet had not seen a deer track. 
Your true hunter is not often open to surprise in the 
woods, and as the ravine was thickly wooded with black 
oaks, with some underbrush, and as Shep was becoming 
more confident in his assumption of wiseness, I drew 
back the hammer of the rifle, letting the barrel slip to 
my left hand, while my right held the arm at a half 
ready. 

The climbing was steep, and every step lifted me until 
I could see more and more of the little half circle of 
sheltered bench at the extreme head of the ravine, under 
the oaks. I succeeded in restraining Shep, so that at all 
times I could see further than he over the bank, be- 
cause my head was the highest. As the rim of my hat 
rose above the last bit of the bank, letting me see the 
furthest nook, there was the sudden shake of a bush and 
a slight stir of leaves. Half blended with the back- 
ground of blue brush, fully alert and ready for instant 
spring, stood in clear outlines a splendid buck. Like 
the deer described by Walter Scott, 


As Chief who hears his warder call, 

“To arms! The foemen storm the wall,” 
The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 
But ere his fleet career he took, 

The dewdrops from his flanks he shook; 
Like crested leader, proud and high, 
Toss’d his beamed frontlet to the sky; 
An instant gazed adown the dale, 

An instant snuff’d the tainted gale— 


Then, as the headmost foe appear’d, 
With one brave bound the copse he clear’d, 
And, stretching forward——”’ 


There the simile ends. In this case there was no troop 
of mounted huntsmen or pack of fleet. hounds to outrun 
for his life. There was nothing but Ransacker and a 
shepherd dog, neither of whom was likely to give the 
monarch a long or a hard run. But the former of his 
foes bore in his hands an implement that rules the 
world. The deer but saw the top of a soft hat which 
he could make out. The next instant there was a burst 
of flame and smoke, with a sharp explosion, that caused 
him to make his frantic leap into the little ravine. 

Almost as instantly Shep started: forward and had 
whisked out of view in pursuit before the wreath of 
smoke from the meat gun had cleared. There was the 
unmistakable sound of a deer bounding down the rocky 
ravine, with the dog in full cry close upon him. Mut- 
tering my disappointment as I threw a fresh cartridge 
into the gun, I sprang around a point of brush just in 
time to see a single dip of the white flag as it went over 
a rocky knoll upon the ridge opposite, the bearer of it 
rapidly distancing Shep over the broken ground. 

Marking with my eye the course of the deer, where he 
disappeared, I took the shortest way across the 
ravine, finding without difficulty his tracks in the 
soft ground where there were no rocks. Follow- 
ing the tracks to the top of the ridge, I could 
then hear Shep crying as he ran, now half a 
mile distant. Worse than this, a close search of the 
ground did not show a drop of blood, nor was the 
quickness of the deer’s departure any evidence that he 
had been wounded. I followed on, thinking the hunt for 
the day spoiled, but as a matter of principle determined 
to track the deer as long as there was a remote chance 
of his having been hit. I had taken a fair shot at him 
standing, not 75 yards distant, and I still insist that I 
carry a meat gun. However, twigs, deflected light and 
the instant movements of deer will sometimes swindle 
the best of us. 

For half an hour I followed on the track. Every 
eight or ten feet the sharp toes of the deer had torn the 
ground. Every toe was in its proper place, as shown 
by the punctured soil. My hat would cover them all 
where a regular intervals they struck. There was no 
sign of blood, and the course of the deer around, instead 
of down the mountain, as well as the now distant and 
ro bark of the dog, all attested the deer was un- 

urt. ‘ 

In a quandary as to whether to continue the hunt by 
changing my course, I sat down to await the return of 
Shep, examine the sights of the meat gun, and wonder 
if there had been a bullet in the cartridge I had fired. If 
I could not hit a deer like that at such a distance there 
seemed little use in making a longer climb up the 
mountain. About the time I had decided to go home 
and sulk, Shep came back. His tongue was extended 
after his hard run, but, contrary to his custom, instead 
of coming to me after driving the deer out of the region, 
he gave a sharp bark, wagged his tail and kept on along 
the back track. More than this, there was such a satis- 
fied expression upon his face, I thought I would follow 
and see what he meant. I saw him pass over again to the 
ravine where I had shot at the deer, while several times 
“Thinks he will 
find another to chase,” I muttered. 


After he had time to reach the ravine and did not re- 
turn I concluded to go over and see what new wrinkle 
he was working this time. It was a steep, hard climb 
again, directly away from the easiest way home. Half 
a nhour and I had reached the spot opposite where I 
had fired from. Shortly I heard the movements of my 
erratic dog in the brushy.part of the gulch. “He is 
fooling around the water,” I said to myself, but as I 
wanted a drink, I clambered down. Shep was lying con- 
tentedly upon the leaves wagging his bushy tail as 
though he had done everything necessary. Ten feet 
from him, with antlers braced against the bushes, as 
though he was sleeping peacefully, there lay the big- 
gest and best deer in the woods. He was shot through 
the heart, and had only made about two jumps after the 
meat gun had spoken. 

Ever see a deer lying that way when you least ex- 
pected it? Well, this one was as sleek as a mole, a 
five-pointer, and the only mark upon him was a punc- 
tured brisket that could only be discovered upon close 
examination. As he lay he would weigh nearly 200 
pounds. He was too fat to skin easily, the tallow being 
nearly an inch thick on his ribs. 

I sat down and communed with Shep, and tried con- 
scientiously to figure out whether he was entitled to 
credit or blame, and I am not yet clear upon the point 
in this case. I do not think I would have found the 
deer without him, but I might. If not, then I might 
have found others. What business had he to break and 
follow the deer I had not shot at? I would have got 
both, perhaps; at any rate, I would not have gone climb- 
ing the rocky hill on his tracks. On the other hand, 
Shep might have argued that he found the deer, that it 
was not his fault if I didn’t know when the deer was 
killed. How was he to know that the second deer might 
not be stopped also if he tried? Anyhow, he seemed to 
say, “There’s your deer; that’s all the meat we want.” 

When a deer is killed on a mountain the excitement 
ends and the sport is over. The work then stares a 
fellow of a placid disposition not only m the face, but 
out of countenance. This deer when dressed would be 
all I could lift, more than I could carry over such 
ground. I therefore decided to get Jim’s horse and 
pack the deer in. Taking the head and horns and my 
gun, I went the short distance to the house, where for- 
tunately I found the horse just in from the hills. 

Jim’s horse is one that everybody else had no use for, 
and he came by him naturally. He has had horses of a 
similar description for years. This one he cails Baldy, 
for no apparent reason, but it would make no difference 
what he might be called. Nobody but Jim would ever 
call him. Not by the same name twice, certainly. 

Baldy was lounging against a fence, dreaming of his 
coltish days, when he must have followed some emigrant 
wagon across the plains before the war. His off front 
leg is comparatively sound, but notwithstanding this dis- 
advantage to the rest of his anatomy, he maintains a 
good digestion, and can get over the ground if he has 
all the time there is. He is supposed to pack anything 
that he can carry, and is as gentle as a lamb—even as a 
dead one. 


I put a pack saddle upon Baldy, and eventually got 
him up to where the deer was. I led the horse into the 
ravine and dragged the deer to the bank above him. He 
stood like a saw-buck as I lifted the deer to his back 
and had it almost into the saddle. At about that time 
the deer and myself became intimately associated in the 
hazardous enterprise of sliding down the rocky bank, 
while in the confusion I believe that aged and docile 
steed stood on his sound leg and kicked with his 
other three. Together with the deer I got down into 
the gully, while the horse got out of it on to the bank. 
In the entertainment in which we participated the horse 
seemed to think he had done everything necessary, and 
he then assumed his customary attitude, resting upon 
his straight leg, awaiting further opportunity very pa- 
tiently. 

In our mix-up and rapid change of positions, the 
deer had been some protection, and I was not kicked by 
the talented old fraud, who I could see had, as he 
thought, every reason to congratulate himself. When he 
saw me emerge from the gully and regain a hold on his 
halter he had a startled expression upon his face. I 
fastened him to a tree, and he thereupon hung back and 
shut his eyes in anticipation of the lamming he deserved. 
There was a surprise in store for him, for I never 
touched him. It would have been a waste of time and 
labor. I dressed and quartered the deer, put it in sacks 
and burlap brought along, and took the noble equine 
into the gully again, blindfolded him, and then fastened 
the deer to the saddle piece by piece. I then led him 
out of the ravine, and he leisurely made his way home 
without further attention than a pebble tossed at him 
now and then to keep him awake. 

As a matter of course, my dog Shep was actively en- 
gaged at all times, as he never misses a trip. He hunted 
up the striped terror of the rocks, and ‘had a strictly 
business interview with that creature. I did not see the 
result, nor hear the discussion, but there is no question 
about its having taken place. 

RANSACKER. 

Suasta Mountains, Cal., November, 





The Bitter and the Sweet. 


Some weeks ago the New York daily papers contained 
accounts of the killing of an eagle near Tremont. The 
slayer of the eagle—which is, of course, a protected bird— 
was duly located by Mr. J. E. Overton, the game and fish 
protector, and he recently came to the office of the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission in row a and paid $25 in 
settlement of his offense against the law. 

The “eagle” proved to be a turkey buzzard (Cathartes 
aura), a species quite unusual in this vicinity, though 
occurring more frequently in New Jersey and to the 
southward. Turkey buzzards are commonly protected all 
over the country. 

Frank W. Bisse, who was arrested last May by Mr. 
Overton for selling game out of season, has, it is under- 
stood, settled for his offense by paying to the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission the sum of $650. This must repre- 
sent the profits made on quite a lot of illegal game. 
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Faithful Fido. | 


Two Englishmen were speaking with me quite recently 
about the supernatural, and in the course of conversa- 
tion we referred to the number of English country houses 
that are said to be haunted. We agreed that the number 
of those so favored seems out of all proportion to the 
remnant to which no uncanny suspicion attaches. But my 
friends assured me that ghosts are rated at a premium 
“on the other side,” so that, far from being a detriment, an 
active and well-attested apparition rather enhances the 
value of the mansion that chances to be the theater of his 
operations, and that the purchaser of an English country 
house is apt to pay for it in inverse ratio to his chances 
of sleeping unmolested under its roof. 

Tt will be seen that we treated the subject in a jocular 
vein from a high plane of skepticism. I had had glimpses 
before, however, of the dregs of superstition that lurk 
at the bottom of every true skeptic’s heart, so I deter- 
mined to sift my Englishmen, each separate and away 
from his fellow, pan out his hidden faith and crow 
over him in my own esteem. A few artful questions drew 
from the elder man a confession of an uncomfortable night 
spent in a lonely wing of some great house, in company 
with most unaccountable rappings. He added that his 
account of the phenomenon, the next morning at break- 
fast, was received by his host with evident satisfaction 
and the airy assurance that everybody who slept in that 
wing heard the same rappings. 

I now turned to the younger man. He began by saying 
that of course it was all rot, “but,” he added with a 
jolly British laugh, “if I have not seen a ghost, my dog 
has. It happened this way, you know: y people took 
a house down in Surrey one season, while our place was 
being done over. I had not heard a word about its being 
haunted, but I found out afterward there was a spot in the 
hall, just in front of the big fireplace, that no animal could 
be induced to cross. They say a murder was committed 
there, and a body hidden under the flags. Well, the first 
morning I ran downstairs, with my white bull-terrier Grip 
at my heels and crossed the hall to go out at the side 
door. Grip was not beside me, so I whistled to him and 
looked back to see where he was. There he stood in the 
middle of the hall, staring at one spot, his hair on end and 
trembling all over. He would not pay the slightest atten- 
tion to me, and seemed dazed. I caught him by the collar 
and tried to pull him along, but he pulled back, and fought 
me so that he slipped his collar, and making a wide circuit 
dashed out of the door, as if the devil was after him.” 

“Did he ever cross the spot?” I asked. 

“Well, I don’t think he ever did; but I was but a lad 
at tlie time, and too careless to pay much attention to such 
things—besides, it is all such awful rot, you know!” 

| was about to agree with him, when a sudden recollec- 
tion flashed across my mind, and I held my peace. It is 
easy to laugh at other people’s ghosts, but when one has 
crossed our own path, or even strayed across that of a 
near relative, they somehow appear less grotesque. This 
is what the experience of the Englishman’s dog had 
brought back to my mind. 

A number of years before I had lived with my parents 
in Paris. Among their friends was a young American 
widow of great beauty and some wealth. She. with her 
parents, had just come to Paris. and while they knew 
many of the members of the English and American 
colonies, they had but slight acquaintance among the 
natives. A conspicuous exception was the Count de C., a 
middle-aged Frenchman, the head of an ancient but im- 
poverished Breton house, of which he and a brother were 
the sole representatives. Both had been educated in Eng- 
land, where the younger had taken orders in the church 


and become incumbent of the English chapel in a Con- 
tinental town. 

The elder brother, being a cultivated and charming 
man, these qualities, together with his blood and title, 
made him an acceptable suitor for the widow’s hand in the 


eyes of her parents, Whether the daughter shared her 
parents’ views is left in doubt by the sequel, but at least 
she did not discourage the Count’s attentions, which be- 
came more marked as the winter progressed. Toward 
spring the Americans accepted his urgent invitation to 
visit his ancestral chateau in Brittany. They found this 
to be a grim-looking pile, built of the native granite, and 
standing on a wild and storm-swept coast. 

Inside, however, it was comfortable enough, and a 
certain air of faded grandeur was not without its effect 
upon their American susceptibilities. A retinue of more 
or less ancient retainers had aired, warmed and made 
habitable the vast salons and bedrooms for their master 
and his guests, so that after a good dinner, washed down 
with the contents of a couple of cobwebbed bottles (for 
the Count was, among other things, a gourmet of deli- 
cate discernment), the house party gathered in the draw- 
ing room, where a roaring fire of driftwood cast a cheer- 
ful glow over ponderous furniture, dim tapestries and nu- 
merous portraits of departed de C.’s. Music whiled away 
the hours till bedtime, for the young American, among 
her charms, numbered that of a sweet voice, while the 
Count could warble his share of a duet in a very decent 
baritone. 

The Count’s guests retired early, being tired from a 
long day’s journey, and as they mounted the draughty 
stairs and threaded the echoing corridors in search of 
their rooms, the contrast between the cheerful apart- 
ment they had just left and the cheerless labyrinths of 
the upper floors of the house sent a chill to their hearts. 
The young American was conscious of a little shiver down 
the backbone, due, in part, to cold, but more to nervous- 
ness; but she followed the old Breton woman who car- 
ried her candle, along an endless corridor to the room that 
had been allotted to her. Here she found her maid, her 
boxes and her pet dog, and these familiar adjuncts dis- 
pelled the last traces of her vague alarm. Drawing 
heavy bolts that secured her door, she bade her maid light 
every candle in the sconces and proceeded to examine 
lodging for the night. It was an enormous room. Chests 
of carved black oak decorated the four corners, and furni- 
ture of a rigid and medieval aspect was Sotto eonnetty in 
between. At the further end, some logs led ina 
monumental fireplace, and above it hung a gone of a 
young woman dressed in the fashion of twenty 
years back, The widow knew that the Count de C. was a 
widower, his wife having déed about fifteen years be- 
fore, and she felt sure that this must be her portrait, and 
that the room in which she stood had been that lady’s 


own. An uneasy feeling of intrusion crept over her, as 
the eyes of the portrait followed her, about, 

explored the cavernous opis of the four-posted edifice 
that occupied the center of the room. The aspect of this 
bed was not. reassuring, and she doubted if the former 
occupant of its grandeur could ever have slept very 
lightly under the gloomy catafalque of crimson brocade 
surmounted by the arms of the de C.’s in tarnished gilt. 
It was the very largest bed she had ever seen, and she 
wondered whether she could ever find herself again in the 
morning if she ventured into its unknown depths. The 
thought even crossed her mind of not going to bed at all, 
but sitting up in a chair all night, and the absurdity of her 
imagined self nodding in a stiff-backed chair of most un- 
compromising angles, while a vast feather bed yawned to 
receive her, made her laugh aloud. 

At the sound of her laugh her little Skye terrier, that 
had been moping in a corner, sprang upon her knees, 
pleading to be caressed. Why, there was Fido, her faith- 
ful little Fido! He should sleep on the counterpane at her 
feet, and guard her from the approach of all the ghosts 
and spooks, and “loups-garous” in Brittany! Besides, 
was not Marie, her maid, to sleep in the adjoining room? 
What a little fool she was to give way tonerves! So, with 
another laugh at her idle fears, and a good night curtsey 
to the portrait of the late Countess, she climbed into the 
grim four-poster, settled Fido at her feet, and bade Marie 
blow out the candles. The dying fire in the grate cast 
sheer shadows on the ceiling, so, to shut them out, she 
closed her eyes and was soon fast asleep. How long 
afterward it was she could not tell, that she was awakened 
by a low, unearthly wail. A startled glance about the 
room showed her that the fire was out, and all lay in 
darkness. The wail came again, and she ducked her head 
under the bedclothes to shut out the horrid sound. Again 
and again it came, each time more blood-curdling, till 
something familiarly canine in its notes disclosed to her 
that the ghostly sounds emanated from her own, her faith- 
ful Fido. The maid, meanwhile, awakened by the mid- 
night solo, came hurriedly in, with a candle, and both 
women = helplessly at the melancholy little dog. The 
candle light brought him no comfort, for he jumped 
down off the bed, sat in the middle of the floor, and lifted 
his voice in renewed lamentation. His mistress, being 
resourceful little person in the presence of the actual, 
shook off her fears, gathered Fido in her arms and pro- 
ceeded to rub his stomach, while she ordered her maid 
to fetch hot water for compresses. 

“He has eaten too many bonbons, Marie, and he suffers 
a pain in his pont little stomach. I felt sure he would be 
made ill wit petting, when he was brought down to 
dessert this evening !’ 

But neither rubbing nor compresses, nor even unlimited 
caressing availed to restore Fido’s peace of mind, although 
the paroxysms of his howls grew less frequent as the 
night wore on. 

Morning found his mistress and her maid still striving 
to soothe his pain, which appeared, however, to subside as 
breakfast time approached. 

Both women were tired out, and Fido’s mistress would 
gladly have turned in for a morning’s nap, even on the 
scene of her late alarms. But courtesy to her host for- 
bade a late appearance at breakfast, and more than a 
laughing allusion to Fido’s indisposition brought on, pre- 
sumably, by too many sweets. The day brought drives 
to points of interest in the neighborhood, another ex- 
quisite dinner, and an evening of renewed duets, dur- 
ing which the attentions and delicate flattery of her host 
chased from the fair widow’s mind the anticipation of an- 
other night in the ill-omened bed of the deceased Countess, 
Bedtime came, however, and the old Breton serving 
woman and her candlestick. A vague oppression weighed 
on the spirits of the little widow as she contemplated 
another night with only Fido’s unstable support. But she 
felt little apprehension of disturbance on his part, as he 
had passed the day in rigid fasting, only relieved by a 
saucer full of warm milk, and, her own eyes being heavy 
with lack of sleep, she trusted that she, the maid and the 
dog would sleep like tops till aie OX 

She reckoned without Fido. At the stroke of 12 that 
faithful animal sat up on his haunches and emitted a 
howl that caused his mistress to leap from her bed, and 
the maid to rush to the rescue. This time it was no 
plaintive wailing, but howls and yells that rent the welkin 
and froze the marrow in the bones of his two trembling 
auditors. Bonbons could not account for it, for he had 
not had one all day. No, it was not on his stomach, but 
on his mind, that the trouble lay. Fear is catching, and 
the panic that evidently oppressed the dog’s soul infected 
thetwowomen. They drew close together, and peered into 
the shadowy corners of the room. The little widow 
glanced furtively at the portrait over the mantle shelf, and 
it seemed to her excited imagination that a sinister smile 
played about the lips of the late Countess de C. 

The weird howls of the dog continued at intervals 
through all the hours of darkness, till at dawn he fell, ex- 
hausted, into an uneasy sleep. At breakfast the haggard 
looks of his guest aroused the Count’s attention, but, 
fearing to hurt his feelings by a true account of the 
events of the night, she pleaded a headache, which would 


serve to account for her languor and lack of response to ~ 


his efforts to amuse her. For the thought of another 
night to pass under his roof weighed upon her like a 
nightmare. 


When evening came she played and sang with desperate 
persistence, although her head ached in all sincerity, and 
even proposed a rubber at whist (a game she abhorred) 
that might postpone as long as possible the dreaded bed- 
time hour. : 

It came at last, as all things must, and with a heart 
like lead, the poor little woman retired to her room. 
Had pride permitted, she would have ed to be given 
another, but that would have necessitated an explanation 
from which she shrank. She had thought, though, of a 
way to. mitigate the coming ordeal. Her maid should 
share her bed. Fear had broken down the barriers of 
caste, and. besides, the dreadful bed was so wide, that 


spor sansees sides their outstretched arms could scarcel 
meet touch. F 


finger tips. . 

Faithful to his trust, as the hour of midnight struck. 
Fido sat up and howled. He howled with but slight 
intermission; until, dawn streaked the east.. Mistress and 
maid to. each other; all. considerations. thrown to 
the winds the craving for human ip, al- 

; ternately laughing and crying as the or the hor. 


and her own . 


ror of the situation forced itself upon their minds. ; 

At dawn the American arose and told her, maid to pack 
her boxes, as nothing could induce her to. spend another 
night under the Count’s roof, 

he caprice of a pretty woman who longs for her dear 
Paris served as well as it might to cloak her evident 
desire to get away, and her parents, who were beginning 
to tire of drives to owl and Bat haunted ruins, and even 
the Count himself, who, perhaps, felt the strain of sepa- 
ration from the boulevards, opposed no obstacles to the 
gratification of her whim. 

Back again in-Paris the Count continued his assiduities, 
and Fido might have howled in vain had not the noise of 
his lamentations, confided by the pretty widow to a 
bosom friend, reached, Soonuath her, the ears of the whole 
American colony. 

There was at that time a little club, or rendezvous, in 
the office or reading rooms of Galignani’s Messenger (if 
I remember rightly) frequented chiefly by English and 
Americans, who met to hear and discuss the latest news 
from home, as well as the latest gossip from anywhere. 
It happened that my father dropped in one day, as a fel- 
low habitué was finishing an amusing account of the 
Count’s ill-starred hospitality. My father, feeling some 
annoyance that his friend’s affairs should be so discussed, 
growled out his mind and subsided behind his Messenger. 
A Frenchman whom he had noticed glancing at him over 
the top of his paper now approached, introduced him- 
self and said that, as my father seemed to be a friend 
of the American family in question, he, as a lover of fair 
play, invited him to direct the attention of the lady’s father 
or other male relative to the records of the Court of 
Assizes held at a certain town in Brittany on a certain 
date fifteen years back, where they would doubtless find 
something to interest them. He then saluted my father, 
turned on his heel and walked out. 

My father was, at first, inclined to regard the mys- 
terious warning as an effort at wit of a practical joker 
carrying the ghostly tale to a logical conclusion, but the 
longer he thought the odder the warning, and the French- 
man’s manner of giving it appeared. The whole haunting 
business began to haunt him, and to lay the ghost he laid 
the matter before the American widow’s father. The 
latter was impressed, and asked my father to accompany 
him to the town mentioned by the Frenchman. There 
they looked up the records at the date indicated, and found 
that in the year 18—, fifteen years before, the Count de C. 
had been indicted and tried for the murder of his wife 
through the administration of slow poison at his chateau 
in Brittany. The trial had ended in an acquittal. Further 
research showed that while every step in the accusation 
had been proved against him, almost beyond doubt, his 
acquittal had been effected through the pressure of his 
family’s influence in that part of Brittany, at the cost of 
the greater part of his fortune. The pretty widow soon 
after found a more congenial. mate, in a plain, untitled 
fellow countryman, while Fido lived and flourished to a 
green old age in the sunshine of their wretiege a 
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BY FRANCIS MOONAN. j 


Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed. 
—Shakespeare. 

It was Christmas Eve. Jake Kiimmelwasser sat in his 
favorite chair reading the paper, while Wirt Zaender sat 
over against him, chewing tobacco and immersed in 
thought, apparently, as usual. Jake’s dog, Sausage (a 
dachshund imported from the Vaterland, and named by 
Tim Mulcahy), was cuddled up at his master’s feet, the 
cat (between whom and Sausage a truce had long been 
declared) was cuddled up at the feet of Wirt, and the 
canary slept with its head under its wing. The kettle sang 
on the stove. 

Inside in the kitchen Mrs. Kiimmelwasser bustled 
about, preparing the supper, beefsteak and onions, no 
less, in honor of the day. On ordinary occasions “scrap- 
ple” or “panne haase” would have constituted the even- 
ing meal, and right thankful the boarders were for that, 
being usually hungry as wolves in winter. 

As the odor of the beefsteak and onions (than which to 
the great mass of humanity there is nothing half so ex- 
citing to the nerves of appetite) began to float through 
the kitchen door, tears of joyous expectancy actually rose 
to Wirt’s eyes, then he ground his teeth and pressed his 
hands together, as if trying to control himself. Jake 
showed his emotion by merely breathing more deeply and 
making occasional little gurgling noises in his throat. 

But where was Tim } aoe If echo did not answer 
Where? something akin to echo seemed to answer, Here! 
In fact, Tim was fast asleep on the settle bed, snoring 
blissfully after a laborious day cleaning his gun and 
smoking his pipe. 

“Donner und blitzen! how dot man schnores,” said 
Jake, putting down his paper and removing his spectacles. 
“Tim—Tim, do you vant to sour der milk? Vake up. 
man—vake up!” 

For all answer to this appeal Tim emitted a snort that 
would have done credit to an untamed mustang. “I 
vunder if he schnored like dot when he mit der bear 
schlept?” continued Jake, recalling a story in which Tim 
averred that one bitter night he lay alongside of a bear 
on the mountains. 

Wirt paid no attention. He seemed to be wholly ab- 
sorbed in the subject of the beefsteak and onions. Pres- 
ently the odor of these became so strong that even the 
sleeper wasaffected by it. He ceased snoring, smacked his ~ 
lips several times and then threw up his hands with a 
yawn, accompanied by the exclamation: “Yow-yow-yow- 
augh!” Sniffing the air he continued: “What's this I 
smell? Beefsteak and onions! Am I awake, or do I 
still dhrame?” ’ 

As if. by answer to this question, Mrs. Kiimmelwasser 
threw wide the kitchen door, which had been ajar, and 
exclaimed in a shrill voice: “Soo-per!” 

With one bound Tim was off the settle bed and at the 
kitchen door, but quick as he was. Wirt was quicker, and 
led the procession to the t table. This..was spread 
at one end of the kitchen and. presented a sight well cal- 
culated to arouse the enthusiasm. of Wi 

At the head of the table sat 
another jmmense 


irt.and Tim. 

an i dish filled 

i the foot sat 
— urphics 


“smothered”. in onions; 








with their jackets off,” as Tim eet it. In the center 


sata great earthenware pitcher filled with foaming beer. 
Around the table, of course, were set plates, with knives 
and forks. and glasses. Mrs. Kiimmelwasser presided 
with carving knife and fork in her hands. ‘Setzen sie 
sich. Sie sind willkommen,” she observed with great 
affability, as if playing the hostess instead of the land- 
lady, incited thereto no doubt by the unwonted character 
of the spread. 

Wirt and Tim did not require to be told twice. 

“Bedad, ma’am,” said Tim, “this is a great thrate.” 

“Ya.” assented the lady, with candor; “vat you call it, 
luxury-ness—ain’ d it? 

“Looxuriance,” corrected Tim, who among. these 
“Pennsylvania Dootch,” as he called them, prided him- 
self not a little on his knowledge of English. 

Wirt kept his eyes riveted on the dish at the head of 
the table, and had no time for idle remarks. 

Jake now waddled in and took his seat at the foot of 
the table, with the exclamation: 

“Ha! vat you say, Tim—vat you say, Virt?” 

“It’s all right,” answered Tim, “all right.” 

Wirt turned his head for one brief instant to smile 
beatifically at the speaker, and then resumed his jealous 
gaze upon the beefsteak and onions. He seemed to be in 
mortal fear that it would be spirited away or somehow 
escape him. 

Once Mrs. Kiimmelwasser began to carve it did not 
take her long to put her guests in the way of doing busi- 
ness, so to speak. 

After all plates had been filled, complete silence reigned 
for awhile—that is to say, there was no conversation, 
though there was a fearful clatter of knives and forks and 
other sounds incidental to feasting. At length Jake hav- 
ing taken the edge off his appetite, asked Tim: “Did you 

er git beefste’ks in Ireland alretty, Tim?” 

“Beefsteaks in Ireland, did you say? Why, man, they 
grow on the bushes in Ireland!’ 

“Dey must be pooty tough, Tim,” 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Some av thim,” answered Tim, “but we sind thim to 
Germany, where they fetch a high price.” 

With merry passages like this the supper proceeded. 
Wirt never joined in, devoting himself strictly to busi- 
ness. In the quantity of food he got away with, he sur- 
passed himself, and that is. saying much; yet it is 
doubtful whether he really enjoyed it, seeing that while 
his desire was boundless his capacity was limited. It may 
be questioned here by some epicurean philosopher whether 
a man can continue to desire food after he has 
filled himself; we know not how this may be generally, 
but we are quite sure that.Wirt’s desire was as insatiable 
as’ the sea. 

Gradually the edibles melted away, till there were only a 
few potatoes left. It is needless to say also that the beer 
was not neglected. When the last of this had been con- 
sumed the convives lay back in their chairs in a state of 
perfect contentment—all, that is, except Wirt, who sat 
upright, regarding the empty dishes with a mournful 
expression. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Kiimmelwasser a move was 
made for the bar, where the three friends took their cus- 
tomary seats around the stove. The kettle was still 
steaming and: singing, which caused Tim to remark: 
“Look at all that fine wather escapin’ in shteam—ain’t it 
a pity?” 

Jake understood the hint, and in a surprisingly short 
time had mixed three smoking glasses of rum, finely 
flavored with cloves, and passed them round. Tim drained 
his glass without much ceremony, then filled his old clay 
pipe (the which he would swear he preferred to the best 
cigar in the world), lit it and took the cat on his knee. 

“Did I ever tell yez the story of Casey’s wildcat?” he 
said, regarding his companions. 

- Jake answered,“ Nein—I don’t recollection,” 
shook his head. 

“Well, that’s strange, bekase the story’s a remarkable 
one. But better late than never. You must know, thin, 
that.I had a frind av the name av Casey whin I boorded 
at the Widdy O’Rafferty’s. He was marrit and lived a 
little ways out on the swamp road; a dacent, honest, 
simple crayture. One mornin’ he comes to me in a great 
state of excitement and says, says he: “Tim, there’s wild 
geese in the swamp.’ ‘Well, and fwhat av it?” says I. 
‘Ain’t they got a right to be there?’ ‘To be sure,’ says he, 
‘but I've been thinkin’ that mebbe you might like to go 
gunnin’ for them.’ ‘Casey,’ says I, ‘I’ve somethin’ else 
to do besides goin’ on a wild goose chase.’ ‘Fwhat?’ 
says he, ‘are you goin’ afther deer?’ ‘I’m not,’ says I; 
‘I’m goin’ to work.’ ‘Well, thin,’ says he, ‘mebbe you 
might be afther lindin’ me your gun?’ ‘Fwhat for?” says 
I. ‘Fwhy, to shoot one av the geese, av coorse,’ says 
he. Fwhin I heard him ny this I thought I’h have died 
laughin’, ‘Fwhat are you laughin’ at?’ says he. ‘Oh, at 
»alittle remimbrance,’ says I. ‘Well,’ says he, gettin’ a 
bit hot, ‘will you or won’t you lind me the gun?’ I didn’t 
want to offend him, for he was my frind, as I said, and 
besides the humor av the thing took me. ‘Casey,’ sa s 
I, ‘T’ll lind you the gun on one condition.’ ‘Fwhat’s that?’ 
says he—'that. I'll. give you one of the geese if I shoot 
two?’ ‘No,’ says I, thryin’ to keep myself from explodin’ 
agin, ‘it’s not that, Casey, but it’s this: That you won’t 
hould me responsible for accidents.’ “Tim, do you mane 
to insult me?’ says he; ‘do. you take me for a kid?’ 

“Wid that I gev him the gun, though my conscience 
shapabied me. And all the mornin’ as I wint about my 
work I couldn’t keep out av me head the thought av 
at brought home on a litther. And I imagined I 

the lamintin’s and apne pee, s av his widdy and the 
cries av his poor orphan childer. ‘Tim,’ says I to myself, 

‘you're. little short av. a murderer. You're sartinly a fool. 

what business had you puttin’ a deadly wea ogee in the 
hands, of that overgrown child? His ‘blood’ll be upon 
ou! 


your y 
“I, got so worked up. that I quit in the afthernoon 
and decided to go in sarch ay Casey. I first called at 
‘house. me wasn’t there, and his wife knew nothin’ 
I thin, wint down to the swamp and began 
* wid my. fingers in my mouth, and hollerin’ 
Cony? but: the. only answer I got.was the cawin’ av an 
_auld care’on caver Fast, wes Dorene ed ona blasted pine. I 
hollered eae ae black in fie: fact, but no 
sign Thin a thought made me 
ae poms Prietaaler te auld carr’on 


said Jake, with a 


while Wirt 


i. 


crow sit there? I thought: fwhy ain’t she scared? It’s 
around there’ ‘sothewhere’ "ll be ‘Casey's dead body! 
And agin’ I’ heard the lamintin’s and upbraidin’s av the 
widdy and the cries av the orphan childer. ‘Tim,’ says I, 
‘it you don’t swing for your part in this day’s doin’s it 
won't be bekase you don't deserve it.’ Wid a heavy 
heart, thin, I set out to explore, and left no part of the 
swamp unsarched. Siveral times I kem near bein’ swal- 
lowed up in a hole, but me sure footin’ (for as I often 
tould yez I was born in the bog av Wilkinstown) saved 
me. I had me vains for me labor. Not a thrace av 
Casey high or low. This gev me a little hope, but thin 
agin I reflected that though I din’t get swallowed up he 
might have. “The miserable eejit,’ says I; ‘sure he hadn't 
sinse enough to know a bog hole from a mountain!” 
Though I said this I felt sore at heart for him, for he 
was me frind, and whin I thought av the widdy and 
orphans I was ready to wring me hands. 

“By and by night began to come on—black and dismal, 
boys, like a funeral.over the mountains—so I gev up me 
sarch and turned for home. There was a bare chance left 
that Casey wint into the woods, but I couldn’t bring me- 
self to believe it, for I knew that the poor man had a 
mortial fear av bears. I passed his house on me way 
back and saw the woman at the dure, nursin’ her young- 
est child and lookin’ anxious. ‘Good evenin’, Mrs. 
Casey,’ says I, ‘has Mike come home yit?’ ‘No,’ says she, 
‘and I’m afeard that some harm has come to him. Oh, 
Tim, Tim, fwhy did you lind him that gun?’ ‘Don’t be 
alarmed, ma’am,’ says I, thryin’ to give the crayture the 
courage I didn’t feel. ‘He'll turn up all right. I guess.’ 
I couldn’t bear to stand there watchin’ her sufferin’, so 
I left her, sayin’ I was goin’ down to the village to make 
inquiries. I met two or three min who’d been in the 
woods and asked thim if they’d seen anythin’ av Casey, 
but they _ no, so I wint home, feelin’ that it was all 
over wid h 

h couldn't ‘ate any supper, and hung sround the dure 
outside. The night was fine, wid a bright moon sailin’ 
in and out among the‘clouds. I could hear an owl cryin’ 
on the mountains, and it sounded like the banshee. 
Back’ards and for’ards I walked before the dure thryin’ 
to console meself wid the pipe, but I felt too much like a 
murdherer to dhraw consolation from anythin’. The 
widdy (Mrs. O’Rafferty, I mane), the kind sowl, kem out 
more than once to coax me in for a bite, but, ‘No, 
ma’am,’ says I, ‘I don’t desarve bite or sup. I don’t de- 
sarve to live. It’s afther murdherin’ me frind I am,’ says 
I. Av coorse she knew all about it, so she only tould 
me to talk sinse and hope for the best. 

“Along towards 9 o’clock just as the moon kem out 
from behind a cloud, I thought I seen a figure comin’ up 
the road that looked like Casey, only it was half white. 
‘It’s his ghost,’ says I, and began to thrimble. In a 
minute the figure disappeared, as the moon wint behind 
a cloud. But whin the moon kem out agin I seen the 
figure not twinty yards away bearin’ down on me. Me 
hair stood on ind, and I thried to cry out, but me vice 
failed me. Naythur could I stir from the spot where I 
was, but stood there like a man frozen stiff. 

“Prisently up walks the figure and thin I knew it was 
Casey, sure enough. He had his coat off and carried me 
gun on his shoulder. 

“““Good evenin’, Tim,’ says he, ‘I’ve brought back your 
gun and thank you kindly. I had a grand day.’ 

“Whin I heard the sound av his vice I knew all was 
right, and me first impulse was to fling me arums around 
him, but I resthrained meself, remimberin’ the fright he 
gev me, and didn’t show him any welkum. 

‘*Fwhy don’t you spake?’ says he. 

‘*T see no occasion,’ says I, ‘for a flow of language.’ 

“*You’re mad,’ says he, ‘bekase I didn’t bring you the 
goose?’ 

“*Fwhat goose?’ says I. 

“*The wild goose,’ says he. 

“ ‘Oh, the wild goose,’ says I. “To be sure. I suppose 
the gun missed fire, or didn’t carry far enough.’ 

‘*None av your jibes, Tim,’ says he, kind of sassy. ‘If 
I didn’t shoot the goose I did somethin’ that mebbe our 
cilibrated woodsmen mightn’t be afther doin’. 

“And, musha, fwhat was that?’ says I. 

“‘T got a wildcat,’ says he. ‘So there’s for you, Tim 
Mulcahy.’ 

“*You got a wildcat,’ 

“ ‘No,’ 


“ee 


says I. 
says he, ‘I caught her!’ 
You caught her!’ says I. ‘Alive?’ 

“ ‘Alive!’ says he. ‘But she tore the coat av me back.’ 

“At this I thought the man had gone crazy. 

“ ‘Casey,’ says I, ‘come into the light till I have a look 
at you.’ 

“We intered the house, where the widdy was sated at 
the fire wid a few av the boys. They all jumped up and 
shook hands wid Casey and congratulated him on his 
deliverance. 

“‘Fwhat the divil sort av a joke is this?’ says he. 

“T thought it proper to explain the situation to him, 
but he only seemed the more offinded. 

‘Tim,’ says he, ‘you’re always thratin’ me as if I was 
a kid, and I won’t have it. Mebbe,’ says he, scornful as 
you plaze, ‘a kid could go into the woods and ketch a 
wildcat!’ 

“ “Casey, me poor man,’ says I, frekkened for him, ‘you 
need to go to bed and rest. You'll feel betther to-mor- 
row.’ 

“*Fwhat do you mane?’ says he. 
you are?’ 

“Now, my. idee was that he’d screwed up his courage 
and gone into the woods, where he seen a wildcat and got 
peeves out av his sinses. So I detarmined to humor 
im 

“ ‘Casey,’ says I, thin, ‘don’t get excited, For fwhy 
should we guy you? Sure we're all your irinds. Tell us 
about the wildcat. How did you'ketch h 

“ ‘Well,’ says he, wid g snap, ‘I me CED her, if 
you want to know.’ And not another word “could we 
get out av him, except that the cat was at home in the 
chicken coop, where any one that liked could see her. 

“Wid that he started for home and us afther him—the 
widdy comin’, too, to comfort the poor wife; for we all 
thou: ht the man was ravin’ mad. 

hin we rached the house, ‘Hould om,’ says Casey, 
till. I; get the-lanthern.’ / Now, Casey,’ Pi: fwhat’s the 
use? We know the cat’s there, so come ‘dene! in-like.a 


good man and go to bed, In troth; you need a rest 


‘Shot her, you mane?’ 


‘Is it thryin’ to guy 


Bit 


’ 





afther your hard day thrampin’ in the woods, not to spake 
av your encounther wid the cat.’ ‘But,’ says he, ‘I want 
yez to see for yourselves. I don’t want no jokes about 
this matther hereafter.’ ‘Oh, all right,’ says I, beginnin’ 
to be a bit puzzled, ‘get the lanthern.’ 

“Fwhat' could it all mane? It was ividint the man had 
caught somethin’, but fwhat? Curiosity sayzed on us ali. 

“In a little while Casey returned with the lanthern, and 
led us round to the back av the house, where the chicken 
coop was. Whin I stood fornist it me heart began to 


ma but I took a long breath and thried to conthrol me- 
se 


**Hould down the light,’ says I. 

“Casey held down the light and there in thegtorner 
av the coop was a cat sure enough—but such a cat—the 
misherablest lookin’ object—mere skin and bone and all 
covered wid scratches and mud. 

“ ‘Oh, dear, oh, dear!’ says I. 

“*Let me look,’ 
afeard. 

“IT made way for her, and took the light from Casey. 
As soon as the widdy put her face to the coop the cat 
jumped up and began to me-aw and rub her sides agin the 
wires. 

‘*The saints presarve us!’ cried the widdy, claspin’ her 
hands. Thin lookin’ up at Casey, says she: ‘Mr. Casey, 
did I undershtand you to say that you overpowered that 
cat?? ‘Yis, ma’am,’ says he. ‘Thruly,’ says she, ‘you're 
a wonderful hunter.’ ‘Fwhat do you mane, ma’am?’ says 
he, misdoubtin’ her accent. ‘I mane,’ says she, that 
you've overpowered me poor auld Tom that’s been lost 
in the woods and is as tame—as tame as yourself, Mr. 
Casey,’ says she. 

‘You're mistaken, ma’am,’ 
had left his vice. 
be wild!’ 

‘Fight like that!’ cried the widdy, repatin’ him. ‘Gin- 
tlemin, look at the fighter! Mr. Casey,’ says she, ‘I’m 
tould you wint out gunnin’ for wild geese. You're lucky 
that somebody didn’t mistake you for one! Come, open 
the dure and let out me cat!’ 

“Poor Casey! I was his frind, and I felt sorry for him. 
But, Lord, boys, how we did laugh!” 

And as Tim said this he leaned back in his chair and 
laughed reminiscently. 

“T suspicion,” said Jake, “der ket followed Casey home ?” 

“T never could find out,” answered Tim. “It was al- 
ways a sore subject wid Casey. But me thaory is, that 
Casey kem upon the cat ready to give up the ghost, as 
we say, and not doubtin’ it was a wild one—for the man 
was as innocent as a child about everythin’ pertainin’ 
to the woods—not doubtin’, I say, it was wild thought it 
a grand chance to redeem his riputation for having’ 
missed the geese, and so threw his coat over it and 
fetched it home. But it may be that you're right, Jake, 
and that Casey’s a bigger liar than I thought. Anyhow, 
I’ll freely admit that a gun, or a fishin’ rod in the hands 
av a fool has a very demoralizin’ effect.” 

“Ya, ya,” assented Jake, with several wags of the head. 
“Dot remembers me, vhen I pelonged to der schuetzen 
verein 

When Wirt, who had been all attention during Tim’s 
story, heard his landlord beginning thus he promptly half 
filled his mouth with tobacco, stretched out his feet and 
leaned his head on the back of his chair. 

Tim also got into a more restful position, with his 
hands joined across his stomach, but in his civil way he 


‘The poor crayture!’ 
says the widdy, who'd hung back, 


says he, but the bouldness 
‘Any cat that could fight like that must 





remarked, though a little wearily, “Go on, Jake—I’m 
listenin’.” 

Jake immediately, with great earnestness and volubility, 
and a world of gesture, began to tell one of his stories 


about the immortal schuetzen verein. 
minutes he kept on, every minute becoming mere ab 
sorbed and energetic; then he suddenly stopped short 
and observed his audience. Both were sound asleep. 

Jake gave a snort of disgust. 

“Werfe nicht deine Perlen vor die Schweine (cast not 
your pearls before swine),” he said, sententiously, and 
getting up went behind the bar. 


For ten or fifteen 


A Bull Moose in Camp. 


PorTLAND, Me., Dec. 11.—I was called from my camp 
one afternoon during my Maine vacation in October 
last by my guide, who was calling, “Get your camera.” 
On going out upon the piazza I saw a good sized spike- 
horn bull moose, standing contentedly about forty yards 
from the door, between us and the river, in the position 
shown in the photograph. I went back into the camp. 
got my camera, set it up on the tripod on the piazza, 
focussed it, and made a two-second exposure, all the time 
expecting to see the subject make a break, and spoil my 
“sitting.” But he acted as if he wanted another trial. 
and seemed in no hurry to leave. After a few minutes 
he turned deliberately, went through the bushes and down 
the bank as though intending to cross the river. Instead 
of so doing he returned and deliberately walked up to 
within twenty-five yards of the piazza where we were 
standing, undisturbed by our movements or conversation, 
or the antics of a couple of pet cats in the door yard. 
Having satisfied his curiosity, he strolled slowly down the 
tote road, occasionally stopping to look back. As down 
river was in the direction of possible danger for even so 
young a moose as he, my guide circled around to get in 
front of him and drive him back over the ridge behind 
the camp. This was finally accomplished only by much 
waving of hats and throwing of clubs, much as one might 
drive a neighbor’s cow out of one’s garden. 

His behavior would not have been unusual in August, 
or even in early September, but for late October, in a 
region where there was much hunting of an extremely 
noisy variety it seemed a curious freak. 

Had I been sure of his apparent willingness to con- 
tribute to the success of amateur photography, I might 
have been tempted to try for a profile, but I have no 
reason to find fault with such opportunity as I had. The 
day was lowering, with Neate aie and the time about 
half-past two in the afternoon. 


Cuas. D. Smitu. 
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Alatnyal History 
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Wallihan’s “Camera Shots” a 
Thing of Beauty. 


I ARRIVED this Sunday morning from Chicago, and 
stopping at my office I found upon my desk a copy of 
Wallihan’s “Camera Shots at Big Game,” and took it 
home with me. 

It is said of Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” that the late 
Mr. Gladstone became so engrossed in its contents that 
he actually sat up the entire night until he had finished 
the book, refusing the entreaties of his family to “wait 
until to-morrow.” And I’ll wager it will so prove with 
every sportsman and lover of nature who peruses Walli- 
han’s wonderful production. I certainly did my best to 
resist the alluring dinner signal and keep to my book, so 
engrossed was I in its pages, and I only laid down the 
work temporarily to keep peace in the family. 

What the book cost the author in labor, patience and 
perseverance no one can ever know. The antlered halls 
of the mightiest of hunters can show no such trophies 
as Mr. Wallihan has brought down with his wonderful 
camera. The frontispiece may be called a masterpiece in 
wild animal photography. A cougar is photographed 
in mid air in the very act of springing from a tree at the 
man with the camera, actually landing within six feet of 
him! The gigantic cat, with tail standing straight up 
from the moving body, ears erect and front paws slightly 
extended, with claws set for a deadly embrace, gazes in- 
tently upon the object of its attack as it moves swiftly 
through the air. ; s 

What might have happened to “the artist on the spot” 
had not the pack of hounds given tongue the moment the 
animal left the tree to swiftly come upon the place where 
it alighted, I will not attempt to say, but certainly Mr. 
Wallihan’s weapon of defense in the shape of a penknife 
would have availed him little. But the cougar feared the 
dogs and instantly forgot all about the man as it made 
tracks for the open, only to be overtaken by the hounds. 
Slipping in a new slide, Wallihan hurries to the fray, and 
got a snapshot when things were most interesting, and 
before the dogs had stretched their foe lifeless. _ 

If a photographer ever succeeded in getting action and 
life upon a plate, Wallihan has in this photograph of a 
leaping cougar. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who knows a thing or two about 
cougars, elk, bear, etc., writes the introduction. In speak- 
ing of hunting with the camera and in hunting with the 
rifle he says:. “Of the two the former is the kind of sport 
which calls for the higher degree of skill, patience, reso- 
lution and knowledge of the life history of the animal 
sought.” And when one sees the result of Mr. Walli- 
han’s work he must admit that he possesses the above 
qualifications in almost unlimited quantities. 

To attempt to describe the plates in the book seems 
almost sacrilegious. The eye and not words should be 
the medium. 

“A surprised band” of deer in the open; another band 
of deer crossing the stream, “deer drinking,” in fact, 
deer under any and every condition and surroundings are 
depicted upon these plates. “Deer crossing the river at 
night” makes one think of an etching by Rembrandt, with 
its deep shadows and faint reliefs. 

Bucks in the velvet photographed in the cover, and 
bucks in all their antlered glory are shown. 

“A hiding fawn” is depicted, and although every sur- 
rounding twig, branch and the tree trunk is photographed 
with most wonderful clearness, yet is the fawn far from 
being conspicuous. It takes a glance or two to locate the 
position of the strange object in the foreground, and then 
you can not swear that it is a fawn. When the mother 
doe warned it to go away back and lie down it certainly 
obeyed instructions, 

When one considers that many exposures were made 
at a distance not exceeding twenty-five feet from the 
object, it is only natural to ask, “How did he do it?” 

“A pair of elk” stand out so clearly upon the snow- 
covered incline 100 yards distant that one is tempted to 
try a shot atthem. Another fawn has been caught by the 
camera hiding in the shallow growth. The timid animal 
lies there trembling, awaiting its fate, too frightened to 
run away. 

Six hundred elk are shown upon the snow-covered 
plain. Then upon a hill several antelope stand out in 
bold relief against the sky line, and later on this same 
band of antelope seem to be curiously interested in the 
camera, for they are taken head on and not many yards 
away. A band of mountain sheep feeding upon the scanty 
growth upon the mountain side within easy shooting dis- 
tance would seem to speak wonders in skill on Mr. Wal- 
lihan’s part, when we appreciate the elusiveness of these 
animals. A mountain sheep, an old ram, not more than 
perhaps fifty yards away, again makes one marvel. I 
am skipping through the book, not attempting to notice 
every plate. 

A cougar in a snow-clad tree is not found at first 
glance, but there he is, close up to the trunk of the tree 
and partly hidden by a protruding branch. And again 
we see Mr. Cougar perched in the topmost branches of a 
tree eying the hound that has climbed the tree and is but 
a few feet away. A cougar hound will follow its quarry 
even if it must climb a tree. Another cougar, surrounded 
by hounds, rests upon its haunches and yeowls and spits, 
and the dogs hesitate about closing in. 

A wildcat at the very top of a blasted tree and the 
hound a close second—the dog barking and the cat re- 
turning the compliment with snarls and hisses. More 
treed cougars not twenty feet away—in fact almost too 
natural and close, even in the photograph, to make the 
beholder comfortable. Mr, Wallihan either believed he 
was never intended for cougar bait or carried his nerve 
with him, to “get next” to these brutes as often as he did. 
Certainly these cougar pictures, because of the dangerous 
nature of the beasts, are great. A cougar may run from 
a dog and refuse to follow a man, but when you face a 
cornered cougar in a tree but twenty feet away, with 
nothing more deadly in the way of arms than a camera, 
acidents are likely to happen. At least the average man 
unfamiliar with cougars might be pardoned for so think- 
ing. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The last cougar plate makes one think of-the Lion of 
Lucerne. In’a recess upon a ledge in the rocky cliff re- 
poses a monster cougar—he having taken refuge there 
after a long run in front of the hounds. If the camera 
did not portray so true to life, and did not so clearly 
delineate every curve and line of the live and breathing 
animal, one might imagine the animal had been carved, 
like the Lucerne example, out of the solid stone. 

In writing this hurried sketch I ‘feel that I have done 
almost an injustice to Mr. Wallihan’s aetna, that 
should be seen and not described in words. But what is 
writ is wrote, and Mr. Wallihan must take the will for the 
deed and accept my best wishes and many thanks for the 
pleasure his work has given me. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
—— 
Fixtures. 


March 6-19, 1902.—Eighth Annual Show of the National Sports- 
men’s Association at Square Garden, New York. - 











The Last Day of the Season. 


THE season is over, and as we sit chained to our desk 
many pleasant memories enliven the dreary hours—the 
last day of the season, when we were on some of our 
favorite ground with our grouse-shooting partner, with 
whom we have been afield for twenty-one consecutive 
falls. As we climb the steep hill among the laurels and 
hemlock we enjoy each other’s companionship and the 
ever unfolding view as we go higher and higher. Across 
the hilltop and down into the woods of the next valley 
aoe but a few moments, although it is nearly an hour’s 
walk, 

Separating, we lay out the hunt, and shortly the guns 
are popping, and in most instances the grouse are dis- 
appearing unharmed, and the little gray rabbit that 
“boused” out with such energy before the dog, is still 
running in spite of the charge of shot which tore up the 
ground behind his little white flag. Getting together at 
the top of the next ridge, our chum has a chance to see 
us miss a beautiful right-quartering shot on an old cock 
grouse, which was so startled by our presence that he 
cackled like a young bird as he rose. A long tramp 
through brush and old slashing demonstrated our already 
strong belief that the grouse were all in the beech woods. 
Crossing the valley and wel! up to the head of the draw 
a hill of beech and hemlock is sighted, for which we im- 
mediately start. As we approach the woods an old 
grouse slips off a log, makes a short flight into the woods 
and one of the dogs is not to be found; but after calling 
him some time, the old grouse flies back, and alights in 
the thicket from which he was originally started, and the 
wayward dog, shamefacedly, returns. We now think we 
have the old fellow, and while the chum goes on the out- 
side I crawl into the hemlock thicket and boost him 
out; but as chum touches the trigger the grouse makes a 
sudden dart to the left and is safe for another season. 
The depression of an occurrence like this is only 
heightened by our missing a splendid chance as a grouse 
rose from the wood road and took it high above the 
timber. 

It is now time for lunch, and as this is one of the 
features of our day afield, we begin preparations. The 
first requisites are the dead and dried lower limbs of a 
live hemlock. The finer twigs are easily lighted, and the 
larger branches burn down into beautiful coals, over 
which we toast the sandwich. If the weather is cold, 
get a big piece of hemlock bark and warm it well, and you 
will find that it makes a most delightful seat and far 
superior to a cold and damp log. The cheerful little 
fire, the perfect companionship and the soothing effect 
of the liberal sandwich, topped off by a small cigar, 
drive away the pang of the many misses of the forenoon, 
and after a half hour of pleasant chat, we again go 
forth to battle. The afternoon is only a repetition of the 
morning, a good number of birds iad very bad shooting; 
but even this cannot destroy the pleasure of the woods, 
the delight in the work of the dogs and the never-ceasing 
charm of congenial companionship, so that the home- 
ward ride with four grouse under the seat is not one of 
depression. One old cock grouse’s crop was so much 
distended that we opened it and found fifty-seven beech- 
nuts, one checkerberry, two unknown seeds and a quan- 
tity of torn-up leaves of the bishop cap. 

So the season has closed, and we have finished with 
thirty-four grouse, which brings us within the absurd 
legal limit. In all seriousness, what earthly good is a 
law of limit? It only restricts the law-abiding sports- 
men from the full enjoyment of the grouse season and 
leaves more to be shot by the market-hunter, which 
seems to us is protection which does not protect. I am 
heartily in favor of the non sale of game, and would also 
like to see an open season of all small game from Sept. 
15 to Dec. 15, and have no game in season outside of 
these dates. 


Uncte Josu. 


Adirondack Deer. 


Jamestown, N. Y., Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I visited the Adirondack country again last fall as custo- 
mary for the past twenty-five seasons. Since my return 
have noticed in Forest AND STEEAM two articles relating 
to the hunting of and preservation of deer in that section, 
the writers giving their ideas as to the proper laws to be 
enacted for the game’s preservation. 

The first article advocates that the open season should 
commence Aug. 15 and close Oct. 31; jacking to be al- 
lowed the latter half of August, hounding allowed from 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 15, only bucks to be killed before the 
hounds; and offers the following in support of above 
suggestions: “It would suit many who believe in hound- 
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‘writer of the second article does not advocate the justice 


in jacking or hounding deer; he thinks the open season 


‘too long, and if deer are not to be exterminated the 


season must be closed on Oct. 31, as the principal slaugh- 
ter occurs on snow in November. 

Now, in relation to the first article, I do not believe 
jacking and hounding of deer would tend to their preser- 
vation. Nearly every State north of the fortieth degree of 
latitude has passed laws prohibiting the use of dogs in 
hunting deer, for the simple reason that venison killed 
before the hound is of a very inferior quality; that it is 
run and killed in warm weather, when a majority of it 
spoils, or must be disposed of so quickly as to be of little, 
use to anyone. Up to date no State where the general 
dogging of deer has’ been allowed has a record of deer 
ever holding their own, and much less of their ever in- 
creasing in numbers. We cannot believe that the people’s 
representatives of twenty odd States and Territories of 
the North have misunderstood the sad effects of hound- 
ing deer. 

In relation to the second article, that the hunting on 
snow in November is sure to annihilate the deer in the 
Adirondacks, we may ask, if such is the case, why has 
it not had that effect in thé State of Maine? The open 
season there extends to the 15th of December, one month 
later than in this State, notwithstanding its more 
northern latitude and earlier snows to hunt upon. I think 
the Maine game law a very just one, for the reason that 
the open season on deer commences Oct. 1 instead of 
Aug. 15. 

Again, the does at that time are thin in flesh and not in 
suitable condition (aside from furnishing sustenance to 
the fawn) to be of much value, when, if left to be hunted 
in October or November, would have weaned their fawn 
and been in presentable shape for slaughter. 

I am also convinced that summer hunting is at best at- 
tended with many lost deer that are not recovered by the 
hunter, for the reason that they frequently cannot be 
traced on dry leaves more than a few yards from where 
they were shot because of their not bleeding or by mix- 
ing their tracks with others> Page 407 of Forest AND 
STEEAM gives an account of hunters in New Brunswick 
shooting sixteen moose and failing to recover eleven of 
them. Who can doubt that had that party hunted on 
snow instead of bare ground they would have secured 
ten or twelve moose instead of five? The trails could 
easily have been traced; even taken and followed the 
next day. 

The writer of the second letter also figures out that 
there were 1,200 and odd does killed and shipped out 
of the Adirondacks last season, which was in excess of 
the increase. Now, we have at least 12,000 square miles 
of timber lands suitable for deer lying within the eight 
northeast counties of this State. If we cut this tract up 
into townships of six miles square, we have 333 I-3 town- 
ships, and allowing only ten deer to the township, we 
have 3,333 deer, consisting of, say, 1,333 bucks and 2,000 
does, which is a very low estimate. If such be the case, 
can there be a reasonable doubt that at the rate they are 
being killed the destruction will not deplete the yearly 
increase? Op SHEKARRY. 





Mancuester, N. Y., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Siream: T hope that our lawmakers for this State will 
cut down the deer season. Make it the month of Octo- 
ber for open season; law otherwise as it is now. 

We had to go back further to find deer this season. 
Where they were plenty last year and year before, there 
was scarcely a deer this year. Anyway, the last two 
weeks should be cut out, if we hope to save deer for future 
hunters. E. G. Smirn. 


The Massachusetts Season. 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
All good gunners have their guns all cleaned and laid 
away, as it is now close season. There is one excuse for 
one to be found out now, and that is for the “rabbit” 
shooter. For the good legitimate rabbit hunter I have 
the highest respect, as that category many times takes in 
some of our old sportsmen who are too old to tramp for 
birds; but we have others who call’ themselves rabbit 
hunters who use a ferret, and another class which goes 
out in a party of six or eight Frenchmen and two 
hounds, one man armed with a single-barrel gun, the 
others carrying shovels, iron bars, an old bag and an axe, 
and perhaps a stick of dynamite, so that no rabbit escapes 
which takes to its burrow, whether it is in the earth or 
a ledge. 

More or less game birds are shot by these off-season 
hunters, and the rabbit and squirrel law should conform 
with the game birds—that is up to Dec. r. 

For my part, I would rather have the law run up to 
Dec. 15 and commence two weeks earlier. Everybody 
was finding broods of little chipping quail on Oct. 1. I 
was chained to business this fall, so I only got out once, 
but had a good day then. 

My Danvers friends all have had a great time shooting 
this fall, and they say there are manv birds left over. I 
heard of one large flock of quail being seen on the last 
day of the open season. There are favorable reports on 
Mongolian pheasants. One man says “he would bet he 
started over fifteen one day.” 

Cold weather struck in early here and froze up all the 
lakes, and the ducks have gone. The black ducks are 
probably stopping along our coast, where thousands can 
be seen at dawn of day taking their flight to the open 
bn oe. feed on the river flats and marshes during 
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The boys are trapping many muskrats and minks in our 


I was glad to see that O. D. Foulks ,of Stockton, Md., 
had his “ad” in Forest AND Stream. I was down to 
his home last spring. He and his family are most agree- 
able people to be with; they have a good house, and it is 
situated in just the location for a s s delight, and 
the decoys and sink box and all the other traps to entertain 
the shooter were there. I saw more ducks and geese 
while there than I had ever seen before. There had 
a big storm, and it drove them along. Of cour 
can't expect a flock of geese to alight in ‘door 
every morning, but from what I saw it is one of 
best of places for ducks. 


w 
- Joun W. Bassrrr. 
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| Looking™ Back. ° = 

Here is something from the Indianapolis News, which 
Q. H. Hampton likes so much that he would like to see 
it in “Our Paper”: Z 

The charm of living is not what it used to be, sighed 
Assistant District Attorney J. J. M. LaFollette. When 
I was a boy there was not such an everlasting chase for 
money as there is now. In Jay county, where I was 
brought up, we had the big woods all about us; the tinkle 
of the cowbell was music to us; the bark of the squirrel 
was an invitation to tramp through the woods where the 
air was unsullied by the coal smoke; in those days, too 
the red fox, the prettiest animal that we Hoosiers ever 
knew, ran for its life to the song of the baying hound. 

I used to hunt for the cow that wore a tinkling bell, 
and I once saw my father stand in the woods and shoot 
nine squirrels out of trees before he picked any of them 
up. One of my neighbors was a man who had grown 
in size, but still retained his youthful heart. He used to 
come to our little country school-house at noon and 
play townball with us boys, and many a time have I 
tramped through the woods with this boyish man with 
guns on our shoulders and dogs at our heels. 

This grownup playmate and I had located the lair of 
a red fox in the woods. It was in a large tree that had 
grown in a reclining position, instead of straight up in 
the air. Far up the trunk there was a cozy opening, 
large enough for the fox, and there the animal had taken 
up his abode. The neighbor and I went to the tree one 
day to rout out Mr. Fox. My neighbor had his dog at 
his heels and my dog followed me. We routed the fox 
out of his den. 

My, but he was a beauty, and how he could run! As 
he bounded through the air to the earth we gave a shout 
to the dogs. Instead of starting for the fox, the dogs 
supposed we had “sicked” them on each other. One 
made a lunge for the other, and a genuine dog fight, in- 
stead of a fox hunt, began. We could see the red fox 
running for his hie across the woods—running from the 
sheer joy of leaping through the air, as well as to save 
his richly-tinted coat of fur. The two animals that had 
been at our heels continued their battle at the foot of the 
tree, and from that day to this there has never been 
such a dog fight in Jay county. 





The Quail Shoot of Gov. Durbin’s Party. 


Fountain City, Ind., Dec. 20—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A few weeks ago Gov. Durbin, Attorney-Gen. 
Taylor and Ernest H. Tripp, who is the father of In- 
diana’s excellent game law, went to Scottsburg, Ind., for 
a few days’ sport with the quail. At that point they were 
joined by Postmaster John Martin and Mr. James Craig. 
They found the birds in fairly good numbers, and five 
guns managed to bag sixty-two quail the first day. On 
their return to town a reporter for the Indianapolis News 
asked after their luck, and was told that the party had 
bagged sixty-two quail. The paper contained a notice 
of the trip, and stated that the five men had bagged one 
hundred and sixty-two quail in one day. Owing to the 
prominence of the gentlemen composing the party and the 
extraordinary size of the bag reported, and which was 
considerably in excess of the legal limit of twenty-four 
birds in one day, the article was extensively copied by the 
newspapers of the State, and is being commented on quite 
freely by some of the sportsmen who have heard 
nothing but the newspaper version of the case, the general 
tendency of these comments being, that these gentlemen 
who are the heads of the executive and law-making de- 
partments of the State Government, are setting a mighty 
poor example to their fellow citizens. 

The facts are that the party killed just sixty-two quail, 
ahd did extraordinary well to get so many as that. There 
is not a man of the party that is not too much of a good 
citizen and true sportsman to violate the game laws, and I 
feel that it would undo part of the mischief if the facts 
were laid before the readers of Forest AND STREAM. 

O. H. Hampton. 


Springfield Men in Maine. 

C. E. Wuippte, F. R. Swan, C. H. McKnight and E. 
M. Wilkins, of this city, and Warner Holt, of Boston. 
have returned from an enjoyable stay of two and a half 
weeks at John F. Haynes’ island camp in Alligator Lake, 
Hancock county, Me. They secured four deer and a 
black bear, and the latter (shot by Mr. Whipple), with 
their two smaller deer, is now displayed at A. S. Hen- 
drick’s market on South Main street. Snow fell soon 
after the party reached camp, and when they started for 
home there was from 15 to 18 inches of it on the nd. 
A trip to Alligator Lake involves a drive of thirty-five 
miles from either Bangor or Ellsworth, followed by a 
five-mile tramp from the little vile of Great Pond, 
where the on road ends. Mr. ipple has visited 
this camp nearly every year for the past seventeen years, 
and other Springfield men have been frequent guests there. 
—Springfield Republican, Nov, 


North American Association. 

St. Jounssury, Vt., Dec. 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The annual meeting of the North American Fish 
and Game Protective Association is hereby called, to be 
held at the Van Ness House, Burlington, Vt., Jan. 22, 
1902, at 11 o’clock A. M. It is probable that the busi- 
ness of this meeting will require a two days’ session. 

” Joun W. Titcoms, President. 
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DON’T SHOO 


Until you see your game, and 
see that it is game and 
not a man. 
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J. S. Van Cleef. 


(From The Poughkeepsie Eagle, Dec. W.) 


_ ALTHOUGH in some measure prepared for such an end- 
ing by observing the increasing weakness of one whose 
unconquerable will kept him in active business as long as 
strength remained, yet the people of this city were startled 
when they learned that J. S. Van Cleef had passed sud- 
denly away at his home on Thursday afternoon. Some 
two or three years ago he had a severe attack of influenza 
or grip, from the effects of which he never fully recovered. 
A second attack followed, which further shattered his 
health, and from that time there had been a general and 
gradual breaking down till the enfeebled heart ceased to 
beat. For several months past Mr. Van Cleef had been 
at his office only occasionally, and his last visit was just 
two weeks ago. Since then, however, he continued to 
attend to business, giving directions to his assistants at 
his house. On Thursday afternoon, Mr. John R. Keech, 
who has for several years been a clerk in the office. vis- 
ited him for the purpose of consultation, and finding him 
in bed, went with Mrs. Van Cleef to his side. He failed 
to answer when she spoke to him, and they immediately 
perceived that he was in an alarming condition, and tele- 
phoned for Dr. R. K. Tuthill, who came in a very few 
minutes, but too late to render any assistance, as Mr. 
Van Cleef breathed his last before his arrival. 

James Spencer Van Cleef was born at Athens, in this 
State, on the first of August, 1831, so that he was a little 
over seventy years of age. He was descended from one 
of the oldest Dutch families in America, and one whose 
lineage is traced far back in Holland and Germany. Jans 
Van Cleef, the first settler of the name in this country, 
came from Holland to New. Utrecht, Long Island, in 
1659, and was a delegate to the provincial assembly of 
New Amsterdam under the old Dutch Governor, Peter 
Stuyvesant, at the time when measures of defense against 
the English were under consideration. The descendants 
of Jans Van Cleef settled near New York, most of them 
in New Jersey, and there the late Rev. Cornelius Van 
Cleef, father of J. S. Van Cleef, spent his boyhood and 
was educated for the ministry. After completing his 
studies he became pastor of a church at Athens, remov- 
ing thence to New Hackensack, in this county, in 1833. 
At New Hackensack he preached for thirty-three years, 
and then came to this city, where he spent the last years 
of his life. 

J. S. Van Cleef, who came to this county with his 
father at a very early age, was educated in this city, fitted 
for college on College Hill, and completed his academic 
studies at Rutgers College. He studied law in New 
York, and was admitted to practice there, but came to 
this city in 1858 and has been for more than forty years 
one of our most active and successful lawyers. His 
partners have been Hon. Mark D. Wilber, now of Brook- 
lyn; Samuel W. Buck, now principal of Lyndon Hall 
school, and his son, Henry H. Van Cleef, but for the 
greater part of his career here he-has practiced his p~o- 
fession alone. Many important estates, and interests in- 
volving large amounts, were committed to his care. and 
he had a wide reputation as one of the most reliable and 
painstaking lawyers in the State. 

The only public office he ever held was that of com- 
missioner of schools, and at the time of his retirement 
from the board of education he was its oldest member, 
having a record of a longer service than any other. It 
is doubtful if any other man has in the history of our pub- 
lic school system contributed so much to its development 
and efficiency. Besides this, he was a man of active pub- 
lic spirit, one of the founders of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, a prominent member of the Second 
Reformed Church, and a hearty laborer for the welfare 
of the city. His chief amusements were fishing and 
music. He was a fine amateur organist, and for years 
played regularly in one of the Reformed churches. As 
an enthusiastic angler and an authority on fish he was 
known all over the country. Two or three of the angling 
clubs of the Catskill and Shawangunk region were 
founded by him, and he was a leading member in the 
State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
He was also the author of the general State game and 
fish law passed in 1895, and with some modification still 
in operation. 

Mr. Van Cleef married Harriet Mulford Howell, of 
Sag Harbor, L. I., in 1862, and had three children. His 
wife, his son, Henry Howell Van Cleef, of this city, and 
one daughter, Mrs. Walter M. Jones, of East Orange, 
N. J., survive him. 


A Maine Freshet. 


“WHEN the ice is out,” finishes the statutory limit of 
the close time on trout, landlocked salmon, etc., in most 
Maine waters. Boston anglers watch anxiously for this 
event, but the great’ freshet in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire played them a surprise the other day. Many of the 
lakes and ponds cleared of ice—something almost un- 
heard of in December. Word was jokingly passed 
around among the anglers Monday and Tuesday that 
“the ice is out.” But no great enthusiasm was created, 
since the rods and reels must lie idle for four of five 
months longer. But an interesting question arises: 
Could one have legally fished in the Maine waters on 
such a going out of the ice? At the most it could have 
been but a day, for zero weather has closed the waters 
again, doubtless till springtime. 

The freshet also had the pickerel fishermen at a dis- 
advanta; The warm days, Saturday and Sunday—we 
don’t like to say that the boys fished on. Sunday, but 
they did—started the pickerel fishermen. They thought 
they would have their hooks set till Monday, and then 
visit them again. Alas! the. ice was gone on Monday, 
and with it the tip-ups, the lines, the hooks and any fish 
that were caught over Sunday night. Some of the river 
fishermen had the satisfaction of seeing their whole rig- 


ging floating down and out to sea, fast in big eakes of 
ice. Two of the Arlington boys, E. L. Rankin and 
W. H. Puffer, went fishing through the ice on the Con- 
cord River Saturday. They concluded to leave their 
hooks set over Sunday. Monday morning everything 
was gone down river—hooks, lines, flip-ups, fish and all. 
Some of the smelt fishers on the Maine rivers, who have 
their little fish houses on the ice and catch smelt under 
cover, right through the bottom of the house, had their 
houses washed out to sea. Some young men, fishing for 
live bait in one of the streams running into Lake Pen- 
nessewassee, Norway, Me., the other day, caught a 
landlocked salmon 27 inches in length and weighing 7 or 
8 pounds. As the law does not permit of salmon being 
taken at this time of the year, the young men put the 
fish into a tub of water and took it down to the lake, 
where it was liberated through a hole in the ice. It is 
evident that the fish had gone up the stream to spawn 
and could not get down again, for the ice and low water. 
It frequently happens that landlocked salmon go up the 
small streams to spawn, and are caught, if the stream 
freezes over; since they go up streams so shallow that 
their back fins can be seen out of water. I saw a salmon 
several years ago on Rogers Brook, with its back fin out 
of water. It was struggling to get downstream over a 
pebbly bottom. It was late in November, and all the 
pools of the narrow stream were frozen over, with con- 
siderable ice on the stones and obstructions in the swift 
water. We lifted the salmon carefully and measured_ it 
with a pocket rule. It was 24 inches in length, and must 
have weighed 6 or 7 pounds. Its back fin was badly 
torn, either by the teeth of mink of the beaks and claws 
of owls. We carried it down over some obstructions 
toward Long Lake, one of the Sebago chain, and 
started it in smooth water, though under the ice, toward 
the lake. It was badly exhausted, and I doubt if it ever 
reached the lake, at least a mile below. 
SPECIAL. 


League of Salt Water Fishermen. 


New York, Dec. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: At 
the regular m@nthly meeting of the Protective League of 
Salt Water Fishermen, held at Wall’s Hotel, 106 West 
Thirty-first. street, on Dec. 18, President Baywood in 
the chair, the reports of delegates were very favorable. 
The Entertainment Committee reported that after a very 
lengthy debate on the subject of either holding an enter- 
tainment and ball or a stag, it was unanimously decided to 
drop the subject of the holding of any entertainment this 
coming winter. The committee, instead, decided to bring 
before the members in meeting assembled that they recom- 
mend that an appeal be issued by the League to its mem- 
bers as to ways and means of having funds enough raised 
for getting and maintaining their own League rooms. 
The following members: of the committee were present: 
Messrs. T. Biedinger, chairman; A. Michaels, H. Kotzen- 
berg, E. Fliedner, A. E. Medard, L. Berge; B. Rightmire, 
absent. The committee was discharged with thanks for 
having rendered such a well-considered report. 

A change was made in the by-laws. Instead of having 
a vacation—or, rather, having no meetings in the months 
of June, July and August, that was changed to provide 
that meetings shall be held every third Wednesday even- 
ing of each month at 8 o’clock. A committee of seven was 
appointed by the chair to issue an appeal to the members 
for the raising of funds to get and maintain our own 
League rooms, as recommended by the Entertainment 
Committee earlier in the evening. The committee consists 
of Messrs. T. Biedinger, H. Kotzenberg, F. Hochgraef, 
Sr., J. M. Wheeden, D. A. Nesbitt, J. Demand and G. 
Irish. 

Then we had a great many fish stories. Seven new 
members were enrolled, among whom were the following: 
Messrs. John Harson Rhoades, president of the Green- 
wich Savings Bank; D. A. Glubit, M. D., and J. Schleuter. 
The attendance was not so great as it should have been, 
but then the holiday season is at hand. I wish all a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year, and many happy re- 
turns. T. BrepINGer. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Tue Chicago Fly-Casting Club held its first dinner for 
the present close season Dec. 10. Addresses, papers and 
stories by members and guests of the club gave additional 
pleasure to the event. Mr. Edwin L. Harpham addressed 
the club on “Sportsmanship in General,” and an exceed- 
ingly interesting story on “Black Bass Fishing in Pine 
Creek, Indiana,” written by H. Wheeler Perce, of the 
club, was received with enthusiasm. 

Mr. A. C. Smith was presented with the club cup for the 
highest general average of all the events for the season— 
viz.: 95.05 per cent.—and also with a gold medal for 
the highest’ average score in the delicacy bait event—viz. : 
06.63 per cent. N. C. Heston, Secretary. 





Portrait of Fred Mather. 


WaAkeEFIELD, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: How 
I miss the writing of Fred Mather. I have several 
personal letters that were sprinkled with humor and mer- 
riment. He also sent me one of his photos. A few days 
since I hung it up and copied it with my camera and got a 
very good negative. If any of his old friends of the 
Forest AND STREAM want one I will be pleased to print 
one gratis. I am only a sportsman camerist, and they 
may not be quite as fine as might be. 

Joun W. BaAssitt. 


. Che Hennel. 


Many Asked About the Dog. 


Dansury, Conn., Dec. 9.—I have a great many letters 
coming concerning the dog I advertised. in Forest AND 
StrEAM last week. CuHartes F. Brocket. 








All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper, 
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Canoeing. 
—@— 
American Canoe Association, 1900-1901. 
Commodrtescures, Hero Begg, King street, West Toronto, 
ss W. P. Stephens, Thirty-second street ana Avenue A, 


Bayonne, N. J. 
Division Officers. 
ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Henry M. Dater, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., H. Dv. Hewitt, Burlington, N 


ee 
Purser, Joseph F, Eastmond, 199 Madison street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., C. P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 
» wee. Henry, P. N. Y. 
Fee COR us B Hubbell, Buffalo N. ¥. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 
Fis fam. Louis = Hall, eee i 
- ., C, M. Lamprey, ence, ; 
i “k Kimberly, Lawrence Experimental Station. 
Lawrence, Mass. 1 OeTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., G. A, Howell, Toronto, Can. : 

Rear-Com., R. Easton aay, Kingston, Ontario, Can. 

Purser, R. Norman Brown, Toronto, Can. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 


i . Wm, C. , Detroit, Mich. 
Rear-Com, FB. Hintegton Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, 408 Ferguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 


a 
Official organ, Forzst axp Soezam. 


"Mid Reef and Rapid.—XXXI. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 


With all our skill and address, we were most unmerci- 
fully knocked and banged about by the heavy, rough water 
among the reefs of this half mile, which we managed to 
work through, reef at a time, by making a shoot as it 
offered, and then lying by in some friendly lee to 
figure out the next shoot, now pitching head first over a 
4ft. fall into the big, yeasty waves at the bottom; again 
making a long cellar-door slide down the long, sloping 
face of a reef, anon bringing up with a terrific smash 
against the ledges, in some unpromising shoot that we 
were obliged to take as the best that offered. 

The water was over the floor boards in my canoe, and 
the others were no better off. Evidently the tough can- 
vas skins of our ‘poor, abused canoes were succumbing 
to the fatal rocks, but if the boats would only hold to- 
gether fifteen minutes more, we would pass out of the 
Shenandoah into the Potomac, and the cruise would be 
ended. Several times I threw open my ‘midship hatch 
to see if the whole bottom of my canoe was not smashed 
in, but the boat still seemed to be holding together, and 
I determined to stick to it as long as it would stick to me. 

Finally, one last landing to reconnoiter, one last plunge 
over the crest and down the face of one of the largest and 
riskiest reefs of all, with desperate paddling to secure the 
proper sharp twist to the left at the bottom, to avoid a fatal 
smash on the rocks, a cellar-door slide of over 20ft. down 
a long, sloping ledge, a fierce, rough shoot at the bot- 
tom, with the big waves smashing into spray over our 
decks and drenching our faces and shoulders, and our 
keels crunching ominously on the hidden reefs, a dizzying 
swing around, bow up stream, in the eddy at the bottom, a 
sharp side thrust with the paddles (whose ends and edges 
were frayed into splinters) against a mass of rock as big 
as a town lot, which loomed up high above our heads, to 
keep the canoes from being crushed like egg shells in a 
sidewise collision against the saw-tooth-like edges of the 
rock, then a sharp pitch down a steep little shoot and the 
thing was done, and nothing lay between us and the 
Potomac but a couple of hundred yards of swift, deep 
water, free from rocks and reefs. 

Just as the 6’o'clock whistles were blowing and the 
workmen at work on a steam hoisting scow, anchored in 
midstream of the Potomac, alongside of a pier of the new 
railroad bridge in course of construction by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad people just above their great bridge 
over this stream, were knocking off work for the night, 
they were greatly surprised—and with one accord stopped 
to stare—at the quiet appearance of three small boats of 
novel and peculiar shape and build. each occupied by a 
disreputable looking man, who paddled up from under 
the middle of the railroad bridge, while, without a 
word, the three boats were laid alongside each other, a 
glass and a suspicious looking flask produced from some- 
where and the trio solemnly proceeded to pledge each 
other. 

That was us. 
rived. 





We had finished the cruise and had ar- 


We were all thoroughly tired out with our afternoon's 
work; indeed, the day’s run for the last six or seven 
miles being incomparably the most arduous and difficult 
part of the cruise; it took us from two o'clock until six 
to make the two and a half miles from. Bull’s Falls to the 
Potomac; and, although we had intended to paddle back 
up the Shenandoah one hundred yards or so, and camp 
under Loudoun Heights for the night, just across from 
Harper’s Ferry, so that we could pack next morning 
and drop across the river to the freight depot, to which 
ignominious resting place the canoes were to be con-, 
signed, we were far too exhausted to think of stem- 
ming the strong tide that came rolling down that gorge. 
So we listlessly drifted back down under the railroad 
bridge, into the waters of the Shenandoah, which shot 
swiftly far out into the broad bosom of the Potomac, 
and leisurely paddled across, and finally made a landing 
on the flat, sun-baked teefs on the banks of the Potomac, 
under the shadow of the majestic mountain peak where 
the Blue Ridge breaks off to give passage to the river, 
a couple of hundred yards or so below the mouth of the 
Shenandoah. Here we drew up and unpacked our bat- 
tered, leaking canoes; sponged the water out of them, 


and carried them into position for the night, and put- 


the tents up over them; and after dry clothes and a good, 
substantial, hot supper, we felt much better. 

Our location was a picturesque one, lying, as we did, 
fairly inside the portals of the world-famous gorge. To 
our left Loudoun Heights towered aloft in tree-clothed 
majesty 1,000 feet or so toward the clouds. Across the 


broad Potomac, whose flat, still waters were completely 


obscured by gigantic masees of, 

scooped out mountain cha ing high above the sur- 
face, the bare cliffs of Maryland Heights reared their beetl- 
ing frontlets nearly as high; while in front, in the angle 
formed by the two rivers, with the bridges stretching 
their steel lace-work gracefully across the foreground, 
Harper’s Ferry nestled at the foot of Bolivar Heights, 
up whose moutitainous side ‘the houses and churches 
straggled: , 

Our camp was a-singularly noisy one. Just opposite 
us the railroad company were boring a tunnel through 
a projecting angle of Maryland Heights, the better to 
approach their new bridge, also in course of. construc- 
tion, and the work was being prosecuted night and day. 
And the coughing engines, the clang of locomotive bells, 
the screech of steam whistles and the thunderous, earth- 
shaking blasts from the tunnel, were the last sounds that 
assailed our ears before we fell asleep and the first to 
greet us in the morning. We were too tired to take 
notice of such trifles as these, however, and our sleep 
was not particularly disturbed by, the infernal din. 

I was out next morning some little time ahead of the 
boys, and shaved, rearranged my clothes-bag, dressed for 
the trip home and packed my canoe while they were still 
enjoying their morning nap. There was no hurry—our 
train did not leave for home until one o’clock that after- 
noon—so I let them sleep. 

While I was pottering around my canoe, putting things 
to rights, one of the waterside characters always to be 
found in river towns, pulled up alongside in his boat and 
disembarked; and after his curiosity had been satisfied 
concerning our boats and the trip, he told me that we 
could easily have avoided all of the last mile of falls and 
reefs if we had slipped under the head gates at the pulp 
mill dam, up below Bull’s Falls, and had ¢Ome down the 
canal to the pulp mill; and that by carrying around the 
mill—which is built directly over the canal—and launch- 
ing the canoes in the canal again, below the mill, we 
would have had perfectly smooth sailing from Bull’s Falls 
to the Potomac. Indeed, at a lower stage of water, no 
other course is practicable, for the pulp mill then absorbs 
all the water in the river, and the mile of reefs and falls is 
then almost entirely dry and bare of water; and not 
navigable for any sort of boat, however small and light. 

After a farewell breakfast of bacon, eggs, potatoes and 
onions and coffee, the camp was photographed and 
struck, the canoes packed, and, in due time, hauled across 
the bridge over the Shenandoah (at a rate of toll suffi- 
cient to buy the bridge had we crossed a few times more), 
and deposited in the freight office. 

From the exorbitant rates of carriage charged us, it 
is evident that the laboring population of Harper’s Ferry 
do not often get a chance at unsuspecting strangers; 
and when they do, they feel in duty bound to make the 
most of the opportunity. At any rate, our experience 
here, in this respect, was such that we vowed, should we 
ever be unfortunate enough to end a cruise at Harper’s 
Ferry again, we would camp on the Loudoun side of the 
Shenandoah, above the Potomac; and, after breaking 
camp, paddle across to the town and hire a couple of 
darkies at fifty cents apiece to carry the boats up to the 
freight depot for us, or carry them ourselves, rather than 
again fall into the hands of ‘the Harper’s Ferry 
wagoners. 

Before packing our canoes we stowed away our worn 
and dingy canoeing habiliments, and attired ourselves in 
something more presentable, in which we looked a shade 
less disreputable; and after the boats were off our hands 
we took a stroll, in company with the kodak, around the 
quaint, picturesque environs of the village; and climbed 
up the shoulders of rugged old Bolivar Heights through 
the little, alley-like streets cut in terraces in the solid 
rock, until, climbing Jefferson’s rock, we were rewarded 
with the sublime view which people have crossed the 
continent, and even the ocean, to gaze upon. Far away 
in front, and hundreds of feet below us, the whitened 
waters of the Potomac, dashing and surging among the 
obstructing rocks and ledges, flashed their foam-crests in 
the sun, as they made their way through the great rent 
in the solid mountain chain; while at our feet, and from 
far up the defile at our right, the “Beautiful Daughter of 
the Stars” came smiling and dancing down her mountain 


—the-debris of the 


gorge to greet her lord and master in a glad embrace. - 


The densely wooded heights of Loudoun smiled down 
upon us from their superior elevation on the other side, 
the while her trees and bushes gently swayed their 
branches to the caressing touch of the breeze, and the 
shimmering leaves displayed every conceivable shadé of 
living green. Across the broad Potomac, on the other 
side of the marvellous gateway, the bare, perpendicular 
cliffs of Maryland shone warm and’ bright in the glare 
of the morning sun. At our feet the houses and spires 
of the village nestled; and from the principal business 
street, in whose center, hundreds of feet below us, a 
rock lightly tossed would have fallen, the hum of traffic, 
mingled with the ceaseless munmur of the waters, fell 
drowsily upon our ears. 

We looked long and lingeringly upon the sublime 
prospect spread out before us, and then descended the 
steep mountain point, down the flights of irregular steps, 
cut out of the living rock and worn smooth and uneven 
by the tread of generation after generation of sight- 
seers, and regretfully took our seats in the train and were 
whirled swiftly and smoothly back ‘up the valley, down 
which we had so deliberately and laboriously worked our 
way; and our long, adventurous, delightful cruise—the 
great cruise of ’93—was a thing of the past. 

I say delightful advisedly; for while it had its discom- 
forts, trials, and actual perils, the pleasant memories of 
beautiful and imposing mountain and river scenery, 
glorified by the bright, golden, autumn sunshine, whose 
alterations of lights and shades on mountain spurs and 
mirror-like reaches were exquisite in effect. . Of-long, 
shady reaches of still -water, ror the bluffs .and 
headlands; of exhilarating, rushing. Tee where. every 
nerve was thrilled and every resource brought into play; 







of imposing mountain views. and fovely pastoral 
glimpses; of pleasant, companionable days and nights in 
camp; of the unrecorded, -day : ¢1 features 
which made up: the | F cfuise, wy t 

with € er 
the” vi 8 and perils and i Feccuatorts will 
have been forgotten, 
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Designing Competition. 

In view of the continued and increasing interest in 
yachting, a desiging competition will be opened in the 
columns of Forest AND StREAM. In America the yacht- 
ing season is comparatively a short one, and such a 
competition as has been determined upon will serve to 
stimulate the interest in the subject during the winter 
months. The competition is open to both amateur and 
professional designers. Three prizes will be given for the 


_ best designs of a yacht conforming to the following 


conditions: 
I. A pole mast sloop. 
II. 25ft.. load waterline. 
III. Not over 4ft. draft (with centerboard hoisted). 
IV. At least 50 per cent. of ballast outside on keel. 
V. 5ft. headroom under cabin carlins. 

All abnormal features must be studiously avoided in 
the design; and the construction, sail and cabin plans 
should be of the simplest character. It was our idea in 
laying out the conditions of the competition to make 
them simple as possible, so as not to hamper in any 
way the designer, and yet convey to all that we wished 
to produce a safe, comfortable cruiser on which two or 
three amateurs could live with comfort for a period of 
two or three months and cruise along our eastern sea- 
board from New. York to Halifax with safety. A center- 
board boat of moderate draft was decided upon, as so 
many more harbors would be accessible to a boat of that 
type. 

DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 
I. Sheer plan, scale 1in.=1ft.—showing center of 
buoyancy and lateral resistance. 

II. Half breadth, scale.1in. = rft. 

III. Body plan, scale rin. =rft. 

IV. Cabin plan, scale tin. = rft. 

V. Sail plan, %4in. = rft., showing center of effort. 

The sails should consist of a jib, mainsail, spin- 
“naker and balloon jib. No topasil ‘will be carried. 

A table of offsets and an outline specification must 
accompany each design. The drawings should be care- 
fully drawn and lettered. All drawings should be made 
on white paper or tracing cloth in black ink (no colored 
inks or pigments should be used). The designs must 
bea: a nom-de-plume only and no indication must be 
given of the author. In a sealed envelope, however, the 
designer should inclose his own name and address, to- 
gether with his nom-de-plume. All designs must be 
received at the office of the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, mot later 
than February 28, 1902. All drawings will be returned, 
but postage should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 

The prizes offered are as follows: ist prize, $25.00; 
2d prize, $15.00; 3d prize, $10.00. Mr. Theodore C. Zerega 
offers an additional prize of $10.00 for the best cabin plan. 
Honorable mention will also be made of meritorious de- 
signs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, has kindly consented to judge the 
designs and make the awards. Mr. Crane’s professional 
standing is so high that he needs no introduction, and 
every confidence will be put in his ability and fairness. 





1901 MARKS the fiftieth anniversary of the winning of 
the America’s Cup, and the year was duly observed and 
commemorated by three international events. The races 
for the America’s Cup between Sir Thomas Lipton and 
the New York Y. C.; the match for the Canada’s cup be- 
tween the Royal Canadian Y. C. and the Chicago Y. C., 
and the match for the Seawanhaka cup between Mr. 
Lorne C. Currie, of the Island Y. C., Cowes, and the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., of Montreal. Om the other 
side there were two boats interested in the big race— 
Shamrock I, and Shamrock II. On this side there were 
three boats—Columbia, Constitution and Independence. 
It was no easy matter for Shamrock II. to beat the old 
Shamrock, and many considered the older craft the faster 
of the two. In the Clyde trials Shamrock I. had not been 
recently scrubbed, the water was smooth, and besides her 
unsatisfactory sails, she had much heavier fittings through- 
out than did the new boat. With all these handicaps 
Shamrock, and many considered the older craft the faster 
this side of the water the results were very great surprises. 
The two boats, Constitution and Independence, of which 
so much was expected, made but an indifferent showing. 
while Columbia, in peerless form, outclassed both the 
former, «Constitution, while an improvement in design 
over Columbia, could not be gotten into shape, and with 
her imperfect sails was a most inconsistent performer. 
In In nce .Crowninshield turned out a wonderful 
boat, considering that it was his first attempt at a 9o0- 


footer. This boat, proved, as had already been demon- 
strated in the smaller classes, that the scow of boat 
does not show up to advantage in light airs. a breeze 


over a triangular course Independence was a match for 
either of her competitors. Her erratic owner, however, 
and the exceedingly unwise management of the boat oper- 
ated constantly against her, and ‘the general feeling among 


_ the most expert yachtsmen is that justice was never done 


her, and now has been broken 
qualities will never be known. 


The results of the final races for the America’s Cup 
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are too well known to need repetition, but it was — 
did victory for Barr, and to him alotie is due the credit of 


defending the Cup. Shamrock showed wonderful speed, © 


and had it not been that Barr was in charge of Columbia 
and for errors made on Shamrock, the English boat would 
have had at least one race to her credit. It was the first 
time that the Cup had really been in danger, : 

The races on the Great Lakes for the Canada’s cup 
brought out a great deal of interest, and it served to show 
how strong a foothold yachting now has in that part of 
the rr: The challenger was designed by Sibbeck, 
of Cowes, but was built in Canada on the shores of Lake 
Ontario. Seven boats were built to enter the races for 
the selection of a defender. Cadillac was selected, a boat 
designed and built by Hanley, of Quincy Point, Mass., 
who also designed and built Genesee, the successful chal- 
lenger of two years before. The two boats were of 
wi oy different types, Invader being a keel boat, while 
Cadillac was a centerboard. The result of the races was 
due in a great measure to the skipper of Invader, Mr. 
ZEmilius Jarvis, who is perhaps the cleverest amateur in 
Canada, and the cup is now back in Toronto. 

The crushing defeat of Grey Friar by Senneville in the 
matches for the Seawanhaka cup showed how far in the 
rear the English are in the designing of the extreme 
scow type of boat in the small classes. Mr. Duggan, the 
designer of Senneville, a designer and boat sailer of wide 
experience in small craft, had the English boat beaten at 
any and every stage of the game. i ; 


For some time past it has been realized that there was 
no possibility for a challenge for the America’s Cup for 
1902. Now that the races for the Canada’s cup have been 
postponed until 1903, there is only one international race 
in view for next season—the races for the Seawanhaka 
cup. Last summer the trial races for the selection of a 
defender and the final races for the America’s Cup 


‘monopolized the attention of yachtsmen in general, and in 


consequence the smaller boats were ignored. There is little 
prospect that any of the goft. cutters will be put in com- 
mission next-season. The racing between Ailsa, Navahoe 
and Vigilant was so satisfactory that there is a prospect of 
all these boats being out. Now that Quisetta has been 
sold, it is not definitely known whether she will be with- 
drawn from the ranks of the 75ft. schooner class. Muriel 
and Elmina will perhaps have to fight it out alone. The 
English cutters Isolde, Eelin, Senta and Hester will all be 
in commission, and good racing will be seen in this class, 
as well as in the new 60-rating one-design boats that are 
now being built from designs made by Messrs. Gardner & 
Cox. As yet no new orders have been placed for boats in 
the 51ft. class. Humma and Altair will be alone in this 
class, unless Huguenot finds a new owner. Last year this 
boat was not hung right, and it would be interesting if 


some keen racing man would buy her, put her overboard © 


early in the season and experiment a little, just to see if 
there is anything in the scow type of boat in the larger 
classes. In the 43ft. class Dorwina and Effort will have 
a new competitor with which to try conclusions. From 
the 36ft. foot class down to the smaller boats few new 
orders have been placed; perhaps the new measurement 
rule has frightened prospective builders. 


Tue largest steam yachts that have ever been built 
either in England or America have been for Americans, 
When Lysistrata was built for Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett it was generally thought that a limit in size had been 
reached, but an order recently placed with Mr. George 
L. Watson by Mr. John R. Drexel proves that this was 
not the case. Mr. Watson has already designed two steam 
yachts for Mr. Drexel, namely, Margarita II. and Mar- 
garita III. The new yacht will be the largest and most 
sumptuous private vessel afloat. She will be 3o00ft. long 
on the waterline, 40ft. beam, with a tonnage of 2,500. 


At the Herreshoff shops at Bristol, R. I., four of the 
Buzzard’s Bay one-design 30-footers are finished and 
have been removed, and are now on the beach at Walker’s 
Cove. The lead keel has been bolted on to the fifth boat. 
The sixth one is planked, and the seventh is in frame. 
The steam yacht building for Mr. Frederick Grinnell is 
all planked. She has long ends and low freeboard, and 
is expected to develop considerable speed. 


Cape Horn. 


BY PAUL EVE STEVENSON. AUTHOR OF A DEEP-WATER VOYAGE 
AND BY WAY OF CAPE HORN, 


WitTH the exception of a night passed within the Polar 
Circle, hardly any experience is so nerve-harassing as 
the westerly passage of Cape Horn in a sailing ship 
during the winter season. It is difficult to lay this fact 
to any one cause, for it is a combination of many per- 
werse circumstances that actually unnerves the average 
person, be he shipmaster, seaman or mere_ passenger. 


Perhaps the principal reasons for this can be assigned to « 


the absence of sunlight and to the intolerable humidity. 
At the 56th parallel of south latitude, the sun on June 
21 has not a greater altitude than about 18 degrees; so 
that, even with the skies clear, the percentage of sun 
light during the twenty-four hours is exceedingly small. 
But the heavens in the vicinity of the Horn in winter are 
practically always obscured by thick clouds, which, 
during the advance of the snow squalls which roar up 
from the Antarctic, assume such a degree of obscurity 
as to turn midday to twilight. For weeks at a time the 
mariner must work his ship through these turbulent 
seas without aid from the celestial bodies; estimatin 

tlie set of the powerful currents, which vary greatly with 
the violence and duration of the storms, and on a con- 
tinual nervous tension lest during the night of nineteen 
hours he fall foul of the Diego Rameéirez, a collection 
of crags which rises out of deep water fifty-six miles 
south-southwest of Horn Island. € excess of mois- 
ture in the atmosphere throughout southern re- 
gions is the other great factor in case, proving a 


powerful ally to the darkness in pr ing a peculiar 
debility which attacks the strongest itutions. In- 
deed, so depressing is the result of humidity and 


gloom south of the Antarctic Circle, that the effect upon 
the heart’s action is most sinister, and death sometimes 
ensues from cardiac affection alone, vide “The Voyage of 


the Belgica.” This depression attacks every otie on board 
a Cape Horner; and while of course not so severe 48 is 
experienced on a South Polar voyage, is such as to de- 


. plete the most able-bodied men, and continues until the 


ship reaches sunshine far to the northward of the cele- 
brated cape. 

Despite all of its vicissitudes, however, a Cape Horn 
voyage to the westward is pregnant with every factor 
that attracts the true lover of dee» water, of which this 
world, though, contains but few examples. The very 
name of the promontory fills the heart with awe, and 
the memory unwittingly turns back to the ancient voy- 
agers and to their extraordinary courage and endurance; 
to Magellan welling the mutiny at Port St. Julian; to 
Anson’s terrible voyage of storm and pestilence, and the 
struggles and privations of the immortal Cook. These 
are the men . 


“Who never see the ocean 
But that they feel its hand 
Clutch like a siren at the heart, 
To drag it from the land.” 


There are yet some of the old breed left, a handful of 
men, so to speak, who still work their sturdy vessels 
around the stormy Cape, battered by the Southern 
Ocean’s tempests; and there are also yet some in whom 
lies so ardent a fondness for blue water that they will- 
ingly abandon the continents for months at a time in 
order, aS passengers, to witness nature’s workings from 
the ‘deck of a sailing ship. To such, no moment of a 
long passage is wearisome; every day contains some new 
joy or experience. First the northeast trades fair and 
fresh; then the majesty of the equatorial calms; the 


_ entrance into the Southern Hemisphere; the introduc- 


tion to the Southern Cross; the fascination of the low 
latitudes. The sea lover all this time, though, has had 
before his mind the conquest of the Horn, with all its 
lore and‘tradition; and when the Magellan clouds be- 
gin to rise high in the sky, and the end of the southeast 
trades comes in a tempest blast from the River Plate, 
he experiences a sort of fierce satisfaction at the ap- 
proach to the direful Horn. Down the bleak Pata- 
gonian coast the ship flies before the northerly winds 
that follow the southeast trades. The ship changes her 
siensmats tame the dull gray clothes of the ancient fine- 
weather suit, to the glistening white of strong, brand- 
new canvas, to resist the icy gusts of the south; and by 
the time the grim Falklands are abeam, the skysail yards 
have been sent down and secured on top of the fore- 
castle house, relieving the ship of a ton’s weight 160 feet 
from the fulcrum. 

All unexpectedly one day the sweet northerly wind 
lets go, and for forty-eight hours the ship frequently 
lies quietly upon the surface of the ocean, the sails 
flap against. the Spars, and the skipper longs for his 
skysails. This is the moment, too, when the passenger 
asks the captain if this is what he calls Cape Horn 
weather, at which the crusty old fellow growls in his 
chést and mutters, and points to the long tube of mer- 
cufy, which has settled half an inch in half an hour. 
Then,the nor’westers raise their song of wrath, and be- 
fore ‘ling the-dim coast of Tierra del Fuego heaves in 


. sight, and:for a-couple of days the ship lies off and on 


under the lee of the land, for it is blowing a heavy sou’ 
wester outside, the skipper says, and there would be no 
use in. going out there to sag to leeward like a can 
buoy. So the big vessel head-reaches slowly along under 
the lower topsails in. smooth water, though the puffs 
scream off the hills of Staten Sand, and the windward 
view is a square mile of lashing, snarling water. No 
one ever forgets the time he passes in the shadow of the 
mountains which constitute this iron-bound shore. How 
the gorges yawn inland, where the sea fumes against 
the ledges! How awful are the precipices which lean 
farout over the black boulders and fangs of rock, 
where the tide rips and whirlpools rage! And man 


~ holds-his’ breath as the thick snow squalls, black and ap- 


palling, whelped: far up in the mountains, come whoop- 
ing down the slopes and burst over the ship in a suffo- 
cating storm. Pleasant it is to jump below out of one 


- of these devil’s gusts into the cheery glow of the cabin 


stove, where the skipper sits braced in a chair, looming 
dim in pipe smoke; absorbed in a newspaper, aged two 


‘months. =The-old man is taking it quietly now in the 
-cOfiparatively smooth water; only too well he knows 


what’ stretches before him. 

"Slowly the gale eases up, and the ship reaches across 
past*the Le Maire Strait, that short but violent pass into 
the’ open water to the southward; and at length comes 
abreast of Cape Sti*John, and hauls up sharp on the 
wind, her’ bow. pointing straight to the Antarctic. In 
another "two, hours the wild peaks of Staten Land sink 
into the mist;-darkness seems to craw! up the heavens, 
and the voyagers float‘in solitude upon the ocean. Out- 
side of the archipelago, exposed to the full strength 
of the wel, they first recognize the might of the Ant- 
arctic “Drift, +It; is. not always blowing hard in this re- 
gion; “but “that “wonderful procession*of huge rollers 
never ceases its majestic march toward the east, for no 
obstacle presents “itself’to retard the eternal phalanx. 
All around the: world swing these surges; now for a few 
hours in a glassy. calm,’ now heaped up in those furious 
peaks, impelled bythe power of a week-long westerly 
After lying to:behind*the land until one of these “bus- 
ters” exhausts -itself“a ship on the open southern seas 
often encounters light winds for a couple of days or 
more, while je as.the swell exhibits signs of weakness, 
the glass falls again. with the alarming swiftness of the 
Southern , Ocean -regions, while lightning trembles on 
the crest of a storm cloud in the south. Woe to the 
skipper who, heedless of the electric warning, fails to 
shortén sail! _It is an uncanny visitation, -this shimmer 
of fire ‘that borders:the snow squall, and with the old 
Cape Horner’ it’ is acase of all hands aloft to get the 
canvas- off her. Some gifted greenhorns scorn the 
weird caution and turn-up in Port Stanley in a fortnight 
with afew tatepee anes pping from the stumps of their 
lower masts. “But. the prudent ship master has his 
vessel ail snugyed:' dogn ready to grapple the sou’- 


Higher, toward the zenith, sweeps the squall cloud, the 
boom of the wind fills“the air, and the ocean whitens to 
froth. Deep down to’leeward she heels, in spite of the 
bare yards, till the water flows over the lee rail dark 
and smooth. Further yet, in defiance of the four thou- 


sand tons of cargo battened below, down lower and 
lewer she cowers, while the sea tises to the hatch 
coamings, the lower yard atms seem to plunge vertically 
into the froth, and the weather side looms high over- 
head, an actual shelter for the moment from the clots 
of spume plucked from the ocean and dashed along with 
terrible energy. “Hard up your wheel! Weather croj- 
jick brace!” yells the skipper in the mate’s ear, knowing 
that he’ll lose what little sail he has on her if he doesn’t 
get her before it. Grandly she pays off and heads away 
to. the northward with wind and sea astern, till the first 
squall has whirled away, mocking, to leeward; then 
slowly she wears round, and finally comes up head to on 
the starboard tack with the wind at west-southwest, 
while the captain strips the canvas down to a lower main- 
topsail to steady her a little, with the peak of the 
spanker to hold her head up. Nothing is left un- 
guarded that wisdom and caution can discern. Ahead of 
them are the heavy winter gales and darkness and 
stinging cold, and many a tight ship has passed over the 
Divide in the death strife. Inflexibly, though, these 
stern men turn their faces to the south, and with the re- 
lieving tackle on the tiller, stand by for the month of 
the tempests that will be theirs. All hands note the dark 
haze in the southwest, and then the first real breath of 
the storm booms steadily up, following the lull in the 
wake of the squall. 

The next morning it is blowing what sailors call a 
heavy gale. The waters of the earth afford no other 
such spectacle. Foul weather the North Atlantic cer- 
tainly does breed—hurricanes of shocking fury; but in 
the Southern Ocean the mariner battles with a sea so 
enormous that, like the Himalayas, the mind can scarce 
grasp its magnitude. The Westerlies seem to have no 
beginning, and no end, for no land disputes their un- 
broken sovereignty; nothing impedes them. Splendidly 
the seas soar aloft in white and gleaming ridges, with 
vast deeps between, where all is sheltered for an instant 
from the wrack of the storm. Down into these calm 
hollows drops the ship, her single strip of canvas mo- 
mentarily becalmed; then high the following sea flings 
her, up where the hurricane beats upon her and stuns 
her with the shock of giant waters. Over to leeward 
she falls as she nears the awful crest, presenting for a 
moment to the gale a bold rampart of drenched copper, 
while the crash of breaking water overpowers the rush 
of the wind and hanks of ropy spume whirl through the 
empty shrouds. Follows the terrific weather, heave down 
the windward flank of the great roller, while the gale 
yells aloft, and the watch on deck clutch the shearpoles 
as she fills to the rail and the main deck vanishes under 
three hundred tons of furious brine, while the deck ports 
belch their torrents. Out of the frigid south rush the 
squalls, frightful and dark, blinding the hardiest sea- 
man with javelins of sleet. More frantic than ever, the 
storm roars over the South Atlantic, and more stu- 
pendous rise the seas, till they seem to swing through 
space itself, and the long plumy ridges sweep on, 
august and inscrutable. Nature’s most violent energies 
seem to have burst asunder and creation to hover on 
the brink of primal confusion. 


For days the ship lies hove to in this monstrous sea. 
Occasionally for a few hours, the wind lights up a trifle, 
backing into the northward; the ship comes up to a west- 


southwest course, and the skipper sets his three lower 
topsails and lets drop the foresail. Beautifully the ship 
responds to the press of the canvas and fights her way 
through the combers with two men at the wheel and the 
seas making a clean sweep over the forecastle house. 
Heeled at a terrifying slope, her lee scuppers sunk under 
two feet of solid water, the watch on deck huddled under 
the weather poop rail, for the main deck is a hell of aw- 
ful water, the range fire killed by a big sea that crushed 
the weather galley door, the skipper is driving her, till 
she opens in the bends; and the carpenter, having by 
superhuman effort reached the pumps, cries out that 
three feet are slapping around below. Never mind, 
though. The ship is looking up to her course and doing 
fully three knots in the hour. Anyway the donkey en- 
gine can keep her free enough. All hands smile grimly 
when the word is whispered that she is making good 
a west by south course. The skipper leaves the deck 
for a pot of coffee that bubbles on the cabin stove, and 
the lank faces of the seamen relax their hopeless stare 
as a slight thinning out of the muck overhead sheds a 
little true daylight across the barren scene. Visions of 
lower latitudes swim before them, and they growl to 
one another that, come next Sunday, they’ll be to the 
northward of Cape Pillar anyway. Poor wretches! Pal- 
lid with anemia and ill-nourishment, their wrists and 
necks raw with salt-water boils, chattering in soaked 
slop clothes, turning into foul, steeping bunks after 
four or eight hours in a piercing gale, eating grub that 
a gutter-fed dog would reject, these Heroes of the Sail 
find a moment or two in which to swap their homely 
jokes. “Who'd sell a farm and go to sea?” shouts a 
young Nova Scotian, jabbing with a knife an ugly sea 
boil on his arm and paling for a second with the pain. 
“Every damned bloody one of us,” yells a pair of legs 
parceled and served with gunnysacks, to keep out the 
frost, hanging over an upper bunk. “Got a fair wind 
anyhow,” says a hoary old bear. “Douse that lamp,” 
as a faint show of dawn filters into the noisome den, 
“and we'll get a wink in this ’ere spell o’ fine weather.” 
In another minute the ten men below have forgotten 
their dreary fate, and have slept perhaps half an hour, 
when the mate thunders at the forecastle door, “All 
hands shorten sail; Git that foresail in afore we lose 
it!” And out into the terrific southerly “buster” the 
merf stumble, up to their knees in the icy water, while 
hail beats into their faces as they man the buntlines 
with a feeble and puny show of strength. Thus for 
weeks they wage their pigmy warfare against Nature’s 
might, till a favoring gale out of the southeast pushes 
them up into the South Pacific, until the sun rends the 
cloudy pall and beams once more upon the ocean’s 
dark blue floor, and a sound of great joy pervades the 
ship, now that the rigors of the southern winter are at 
last astern, and the old windjammer points her jibboom 
for the tropic’s balm. 


Mr. Prescott Hall Butler, a member of the New York 
Y. C., died on Dec. 16 at the age of fifty-five years, 
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Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 23.—This has been rather an uneventful 
week among eastern yachtsmen. Work in the yards is 
going along evenly, but with no great rush, although there 
is plenty of work on hand. At Lawley’s the first signs 
of a rush are becoming apparent. The 46it. schooner 
for W. S. Eaton, Jr., is about completed. The 17-footer 
has been finished, and has been hauled out of the shop. 


With the 46-footer out of the shop, the whole space will ; 


be left for new orders. The 3oft. cruiser for Mr. Ban- 
croft C. Davis has been started. The keel of the r1o4ft. 
steam yacht for Philadelphia parties has been set up, and 
most of the frames are set up. Arnold Lawson’s 46ft. 
schooner has been laid down and the molds are being 
made. Lawley has an order for a soft. launch for Yale 
College. It is said that the order is from Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, and that he is going to present the launch to 
the Athletic Committee of the college. The English cut- 
ter Senta has been overhauled on the railway and some 
alterations have been made. Alterations are being made 
on the ketch Mercedes, owned by Com. Benjamin P. 
Cheney, of the Boston Y. C. This yacht was built for 
cruising in southern waters, and her underbody has been 
coppered ever since she was built. This copper is now 
being taken off and it is intended«to replace any of the 
planking which may have become soaked, by new wood. 
The wood is, however, in a remarkably good state of 
preservation, and it is not expected that many planks 
will have to be ripped out. 

I have been informed by a member of the Boston 
Y. C. that the proposed scheme of absorbing the mem- 
bership of the Burgess Y. C. is going to matefialize. 
Some time ago 4 committee was appointed by the Boston 
Y. C. to thoroughly consider the matter, and was given 
full power to act for the club. The consequence is that 
an invitation has been extended to the Burgess Y;| C. to 
absorb the membership of that body in the BostorkY. C. 
At a meeting of the Burgess Y, C., to be held Friday 
evening, it is expected that the invitation will be accepted. 
It has been said that some objection to the scheme has 
been made by members of the Boston Y. C., but my in- 
formant tells me that the objectors are very few, and that 
the deal will certainly be put through. To the majority 
of the yachtsmen it seems that the absorbing of the 
surgess Y. C. by the Boston Y. C. will be of advantage 
to both. In the first place, the Boston Y. C. is getting 
rid of a quantity of opposition and competition in its 
racing events which would certainly follow if two clubs 
were to be located on the same side of Marblehead 
harbor. The men who are now members of the Burgess 
Y. C. will be benefited in a like manner, for while it 
means the disbanding of the Burgess Y, C. its members 
will enjoy the greater protection and advantages pos- 
sessed by the larger and more powerful club. The Bos- 
ton Y. C. will be further benefited by the addition of 
several keen racing men to its membership, and also by 
the enrollment of several racing yachts. 

Small Bros. have been commissioned to design 
rather a novel cruising schooner for Dr. W. E. Hibbard, 
of Providence. She will be 25ft. on the waterline, 4oft. 
over all, 11ft. beam and 4ft. 6in. draft. She will be of 
the centerboard type, and, as is the case with most modern 
cruising yachts, the centerboard will house under the 
cabin floor. She will carry 4,500 pounds of lead on her 
keel, and wi!l have, in her lower working sails, about 
1,000 square feet. She will have pole masts, upon each 
of which can be swung a fair sized topsail. Dr. Hibbard 
takes as much pleasure from setting and taking in light 
sails as he does in sailing his boat, and it is likely that 
many experiments will be made. 

Dr. Hibbard is fond of experimenting with cruising 
yachts, and in the lay-out of this new one has made a 
radical departure from staid practice. Her lines are easy, 
and her sections are carried out very full, as is necessary 
in getting the room which is desired for cruising; but 
the accommodations below decks are greater than is 
usually seen in a 25-footer. It is not that there is so 
much space under the deck that this boat is diffe-ent 
from others, but it is in the manner in which the space 
has been cut up. Through the companionway the main 
cabin is entered. This takes up the full beam of the 
boat. There is a berth on each side, running the iull 
length of the cabin, and 3ft. 6in. wide, with space for 
stowing underneath. At the after part of the cabin there 
are two full-length hanging closets. ~Forward of the 
main cabin, on the starboard side, is the owner’s state- 
room, with a berth, clothes closet and bureau. The room 
is 6ft, long and 6ft. 3in. wide. The: berth is 2it. gin: wide, 
but is arranged to extend out to full width. Opposite 
the stateroom, on the port side, is a toilet room, back 
of which is a good-sized water tank. A door leads into 
the galley, which is quite roomy and contains all con- 
veniences for cruising. On the port side is a china: closet 
and two smaller closets, a sink and a stove. On the 
starboard side is qpite a roomy ice-chest. There is 
a swinging berth on the port side forward, while the 
remainder of the forward space is given up to the stow- 
ing of sails, anchor gear, etc. This seems truly to be a 
remarkable amount of accommodation for a 25-footer, 
but it is a feature that has been noticed on all of Small 
Brothers’ cruising designs. They have a faculty of get- 
ting the greatest amount of accommodation on a given 
length. 


I heard that much-talked-of Seawanhaka rating rule - 


commended last week. Crowninshield is designing some 
30-raters under the rule and it would certainly seem that 
the best means of ascertaining the value of any such 
measure is to go right up against it in turning out lines 
for a boat. Crowninshield says that in his opinion the 
rule is a good one and is calculated to prevent the con- 
struction of freak yachts. 

Starling Burgess has had his mind full of large vessels 
for the past week or two. Since receiving his order for 
a six-master he has been ing about for comparisons. 
Last week he took a trip on the Wells. —- 

It is expected that the work of construction will soon 


be commenced, at Lawley’s, on the 60-rater ie by ° 


Gardner and Cex for Mr. Henry F. Lippi 
a model at the office, and those who have 
have been pleased with the lines. 


here is 
ed it over 


OHN B. KILLeeENn. 


All communications intended for Forest axp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


Ailsa, Vigilant and Navahoe. 


THE importation of Ailsa and the rigging of Vigilant 
and Navahoe as yawls brought three boats together in a 
class that proved to be one of the most interesting of 
the season, and splendid racing was the result. Ailsa 
with her heavy weights and comparative small rig did 


not show to very good advantage in light weather with 
Vigilant and Navahoe, but in a/ bre and a sea she 
more than outclassed both these ‘boats. In looks Ailsa 


is @ typical Fife boat, and her beayty and shippy appear- 
ance was very generally commented upon, and won for 
her many admirers. When Vigilant and Navahoe ranged 
alongside Ailsa their ugliness was accentuated, and plainly 
showed how far ahead the Farlie designer is in the matter 
of beauty and form. 

Navahoe made a very good showing in the racing—far 
better than was expected. 

The annual regatta of the New York Y. C. brought 
Vigilant and Ailsa together for the first time. The 
race was sailed in a fresh breeze, and Vigilant was with- 
out her centerboard. Ailso won by 5m. 10s. Vigilant 
beat Ailsa in a light breeze in the Glen Cove cup races by 
3m. 5s. The next event in which these boats met was 
at Oyster Bay, where the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
held three days’ racing. Vigilant won all three. Light 
and fluky breezes prevailed on all three days. Vigilant 
beat Ailsa by 14m. 36s. at Larchmont on the Fourth of 
July. On July 20 at Larchmont Ailsa got in a flat spot 
and withdrew, and Vigilant finished alone. 

Navahoe, Vigilant and Ailsa started in the race for 
the Commodore’s cup on the first day of the New York 
Y. C.’s cruise, but they had to meet the other sloops and 
were beaten. In this race Navahoe beat Vigilant 2s. and 
Ailsa 2m. 31s, Running in light weather to Morris Cove, 
Navahoe beat Ailsa 3m. 56s. and Vigilant 10m. 40s. To 
New London Navahoe won again, beating Ailsa 2m. 22s. 
and Vigilant 2m..59s. Vigilant won the run to Newport, 
beating Navahoe 1m. 50s. and the Ailsa 48m. 7s. From 
Vineyard Haven to Newport Navahoe and Vigilant both 
finished ahead of Ailsa, but were disqualified for fouling 
thé committee boat at the start, and Ailsa won the race. 
Navahoe started in the Astor cup race, but was beaten by 
Columbia 39m. 5s. She won a special cup in this race 
offered for yawls to sail for. 

In the races held under the auspices of the Newport 
Y. R. A., Vigilant won on Aug. 1, beating Navahoe and 
Ailsa. In the next match, which was sailed in a strong 
wind, Ailsa won, beating Vigilant 5m. 23s. On Aug. 10 
all three boats again met in a fresh breeze. Ailsa was 
disabled and Vigilant beat Navahoe 1m. 19s. In a light 
breeze two days later Navahoe beat Ailsa 22m. 21s. and 
Vigilant 26m. 8s. Sixteen races were sailed by the yawls, 
and Vigilant and Ailsa met in each race. Vigilant won 
altogether nine first prizes and Ailsa only three. These 
two yachts met alone in seven races, and of these Ailsa 
won once. The three yawls met in nine races. Navahoe 
won four first and three seconds, Vigilant three firsts and 
two seconds, and Ailsa two firsts and three seconds. 
Navahoe got one sail over. 


Canada Cup Races Postponed to 1903. 


Ow1nc to the chaotic state that the measurement rules 
on the Great Lakes are now in, the Royal Canadian Y. C. 
and the Rochester Y. C. have mutually agreed to postpone 
the races for the Canada’s-cup until 1903. By that time it 
is hoped that the measurement question will be definitely 
settled. This decision was arrived at when it was found 
that even if the measurement rules were adopted within a 
short time, it would be hardly possible for designers to 
get out plans and have boats built and gotten in shape in 
time for the races. The following are the letters that 
have passed _— the Royal Canadian Y. C. and the 
Rochester Y, C?: { 

Toronto, Dec. 18, 1901.—The Secretary, Rochester Y. 
C., Rochester, N. Y. Dear Sir: With reference to our 
letter of Sept. 12 ult., accepting a challenge of the Roches- 
ter Y. C. for a race to be sailed next ‘summer for the 
Canada’s Cup, I am directed by the Sailing Committee to 
respectfully request that the Rochester ¥. C. agree to 
postpone this race until the year 1903; the reason for the 
request being that no decision has been arrived at by the 
Yacht Racing Union of the Grat Lakes in the matter of 
— rules, and it may be inferred by the indications 
thus far shown that the rules will not be agreed on in 
time to permit of the building of new boats. I am also 
directed to request the favor of an early reply. Yours 
faithfully, F. J. Ricarpe-Seaver, Hon. Sec’y. 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1901.—Mr. F. J. Ricarde- 
Seaver, Honorary Secretary, Royal Canadian Y. C., To- 
ronto, Canada. ‘Bear Sir: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your mg the 18th inst., requesting the 
postponement of the ada’s cup race until the year 
1903. This matter was taken up at a meeting of the -Roches 
ter Y. C. held on the 19th day of this month, and a resolu- 
tion was passed granting your. request to postpone this 
race for the reasons mentioned in your letter. Very re- 
spectfully yours, Gerorce P. Cuup, Cor. Sec’y. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


At the annual meeting of the Morris Y. C., which was 
held at its winter quarters, East One Hundred and Sixty- 
fifth street, the following officers were elected: Com., 
George R. Moran; Vice-Com., T. Isbell; Rear- 
Com., Aug. G. Miller; Sec’y, A. E. Vergne; Treas. 
Louis Regal; Meas., C. de; Directors « 

years), R. R. Kestlon and C. Meyer. The club h 
strengthened during the past year by addition of 
thirty-two new members, eight of whom were 


owners. 
Rae 


The annual meeting of the Knickerbocker Y. C. was 
held at the Hotel Manhattan, NewYork City, on the 
evening of Dec. 18. The following officers were unani- 

elected: Com., Edward F. Glover; Vice-Com., 


F 


1 
J.B. Palmer, M, D.; Rear-Com., Walter B. Beam; Treas. 
SerF Sore sarceta, Georse De Hamlen, iD, 
Board of Directors, FE. Barnes, Rodman Sands, 
Stephenson,-C.- W. -Schlesinger and Thomas Wilson. A 
motion was made to raise the annual dues from $18 to $24, 





and after some discussion it was decided to lay the mat- 
ter over until the monthly meeting, which will 
be held on the third Wednesday in January. 





‘YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr, Fred S. Nock, of West Mystic, Conn., has made 
the a sales: bout Flying Fish for Mr. 
William H. Thurber, of Providence, R. I., to Mr. John R. 
pony of Brooklyn, N. Y.; knockabout Eitul for Mr. 
O. P. Colloque, of New York city, to Mr. William “H. 
Thurber, of Providence, R. I. Messrs, McCreery & Dar- 
rach, of Mystic, have contracted to build a 35ft. by r1oft. 
beam hunting launch for James F. Torrence, of Derby, 
Conn. The cabin will be 12ft. long and have full head- 
room, and will be fitted for scala and convenience. 
The motive power will be two of the latest models of 
Lathrop’s motors, and twin screws. The design was made 
by Mr. Fred. S. Nock, who also has been commissioned 
to design a 45ft. speed launch for New York parties. She 
will be equipped with two motors of 12 horse-power each. 
Mr. Nock is at work on the design of a 55ft. cabin 
launch for Mr. W. W. Benson, of Chicago. Building 
from his own designs is a 35ft. open speed launch, a 3oft. 
open launch and ten one-design 22ft. launches. 


RRR 


The Gas Engine and Power Company and Charles L. 
Seabury & Co. are building from their own designs a 
knockabout for Mr. H. H. Rogers, Jr., whose father owns 
the steam yacht Kanawha. She will be a centerboard boat 
24ft. on the waterline, 35ft. over all, 10ft. 6in. in beam. 
The boat is intended for day sailing only, and will have a 
flush deck. 

2aue 


Thomas Fearon, of Yonkers, has built from his own 
or a speed launch for Com, David Banks, Atlantic 
Y. C. The boat is 22ft; long, 4ft. 8in. bam and 3ft. gin. 


RRR 


On Dec, 21 there was launched at Mr. Lewis Nixon’s 
Crescent Shipyards at Elizabethport, N. J., a steam yacht 
for Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The yacht was named Skibo. 
She is 82ft. over all, 12ft. beam and 7ft. draft. The 
yacht is equipped with engine of 300 horse-power, and it 
is expected that she will develop a speed of sixteen knots. 


RRR 


Mr. L. D. Huntington, of New Rochelle, is building 
from his own designs a cruising yawl for Mr. Frank 
Maier. She will be 35ft. over all, 28ft. on the waterline, 
I1ft. 2in. ‘beam and 4ft. 10in. draft. There will be 
4,400lbs. of iron on the keel. The boat is intended solely 
for cruising in rough water. The overhangs are short 
and the midship section shows a boat of considerable bulk 
and power, with a very sharp floor. The cabin house is 
quite narrow, leaving ample deck room on either side. 
There is sft. gin. headroom under the cabin trunk. On 
either side of the cabin there will be two 6ft. berths. For- 
ward on the starboard side is the toilet room, and oppo- 
site on the port side is the galley. The keel and frames 
are of oak, and she will be planked with yellow pine. The 
finish on deck will be of mahogany. The cabin trim is of 
mahogany and cypress, inn 


Messrs. Swasey, Raymond & Page, naval architects, 
have opened an office in the Colonial Building, Boston, 
Mass. These gentlemen are all graduates of the Institute 
of Technology in Boston, and have had wide experience 
in the designing and constructing of commercial vessels 
and yachts. The firm opened its first offices in Philadel- 
phia, and for several years made a specialty of designing 
pleasure craft. Some time ago they secured control of 
the Taunton Yacht Works, where a number of vessels 
were built under their supervision. 


MacConnell Bros., of Boston, have sold the followin 

yachts: 21-footer Harriet, champion 1900, to Frank N. 
Neal, of Boston; Privateer, to Com. James R. Hodder, of 
the Winthrop Y. C.; the 21-footer Starling to Walter S. 
Schultz, of Hartford, Conn. ; goft. launch, Wild Duck, to 
Woodbury & Leighton, of Boston; sloop Rialto, to Samuel 
E. Hathaway, of Boston; Neonym, to H. A. Andrews, 
nerennare a e poste parties; schooner Nauti- 
us to D. Tyrrell, o elsea, and 35-footer Bon Ami 

Z. B. Davis, of New Bedford. " - 


Grapshooting. 
a 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send 4 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


deep. 








Dec. 25.—Tunkhannock, Pa.—All-day tournament of the Tunk- 
hannock Gun Club. D. P 


. Reed, y- 
Dec, 26.—Haverhill, —Haverhill Gun Club’s all-day Christ- 
mas shoot. S. C. Miller, Sec’y. 
Dec. 25.—Mount Kisco, N. Y.—Christmas Day shoot of the 
Kisco Gun Club. ‘Mr. A. Betti, Capt. 
.—Cincinnati, O.— ual live-bird champ:onship shoot 
of the Cincinnati Gun Club. : 
Newark, N. J. Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
icago, Il!l.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 
Dec. 25,—Interstate Park.—Interstate Park trophy, 15 targets; 
Christmas Day Hsnaicep. targets; fourth shoot for December 
cup; Christmas Da 25 targets; Metropolitan Individual 


Championsh 
iterstate beyond Jamaica, on 


Mount 


ip; y 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. L.-Two miles 

LT R. R. a, a Compendy supsisted 
ooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots vate 
practice, Café and. hotel accommodations. —— 


1902. 
Jan. 1—Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club’s New Year's 


Jan. 1—T Pa.—New Year’s tournament of the Towanda 
Gun Club. aod frees W. F. See’y. 

Jan. 1—Sistersville, W. Va.—Sistersville Gun Club’s shoot. Ed. 
O. Bower, Sec’y. : 

















Dec. &, 1901.] 





Jen. 1L—Ossining, N. Y—New rr ae 4 Live-Bird Handicap 
“Jans at. Hamilton, Ome Twcite anaual | soorderawmt of the 


am 

amilton:Gun'Clab.; W. Sery: 

i= Aca _ a cwchs stpfeements e 
(nate S etary at live birds. Ed Banks, Sec’y, fis Broadway, 

ew York, 

May 69.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Imterstate Association’s Grand 
ia Handicap at Targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 


May ‘18-16.—Oil City, Pa—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen's Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Clab. F. S. Bates, Cor. Sec’y. 


May 30-31—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 


Grove Gun Club, O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 

June 3-6.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 


Game. 
June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club seevetaries are invited to send their scares for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events ave considered as divided unless otharwise reported, Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, y6 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The programme of the Hamilton (Ont.) Gun Club’s Grand 
Canadian Handicap and twelfth annual touwrmament_can be ob- 
tained of Mr. W. M. Clendening, the secretary. Prizes to the 
amount of $1,200 are prerentass. The dates are Jan. .14, 15, 16 
and 17. The shoot will be held on the grourtds of the: Hamilton 
Gun Club. Mr, John Parker, of Detroit, will assist in the man- 
agement. Messrs. C. A, Montgomery, Brantford; H. D. Kirk- 
over, Buffalo; T. A. Duff, Toronto, and T. Upton, Hamilton, will 
do the handicapping for both the target and the live-bird events. 
The management have given a bond to the customs department of 
the Canadian Government, guaranteeing to American shooters free 
entry’ of their guns, on shipment to Harte & Lyne, Customs 
Brokers, John street South, Hamilton, Can. For live birds, the 
Fulford live-bird traps will be used. The Rose system will govern 
the ‘division of the moneys in both live-bird and target events. 

Event No. 2 of the first day is at 20 live birds, handicaps 26 to 
32yds., ee. birds included, five moneys, ratios 6, 4, 3, 2 
and 1; guaranteed and surplus added. Nearly all the other 
live-bird events are at 10 birds, $ entrance.. The target events are 
at 10, 15, and 20 targets, entrance based on 10 cents per target. In 
the 20-target event, are guaranteed, 


» q mow OF: 


The Boston Gun Club, of Wellington, Mass, has issued a pro- 
ramme for 1902, as follows: ‘‘Commencin Wednesday, Jan. 1, 
fo02, and continuing every Wednesday until completion of series 
on April 30, 1902, prize handicap series. List of prizes—l. Win- 
chester repeating shotgun. 2. Bristol steel fishing rod. 3, Leather 
jacket. 4. Sole Lather n case. 6. Subscription to Forest anp 
trEAM, American Field or Shooting and Fishing. 6. One-quarter 
keg smokeless powder. 8, Thurman shooting blouse. 9. Heikes hand 
protector. 10. Bluerock gun cleaner. Conditions: Entrance iree, 
open to all shooters. Distance handicap, aggregate of the eight 
best scores out of the eighteen to count. Score each day to con- 
sist of 15 unknown from magautrap and 10 known, Sergeant system. 
Practice afforded before and after match. Targets 1% cents each.” 


R 


Under date of Dec. 21, the daily press recounts that “Charley 
Budd, of Des Moines, Ia., won the Hazard cup, emblematic of 
the world’s wing shot championship, to-day, at Blue River Park, by 
defeating Frank Parmelee, of Omaha, in the shoot-off to decide 
their. tie of yesterday, when each man made a straight score of 
2% birds. Budd,.who shot first, made a clean score on his 6 
birds, but Parmelee’s fourth bird dropped outside of bounds. In 
the Omaha-Kansas City team shoot Omaha defeated the local 
team by the score of 227 to 217. Each man shot at 25 birds, and 
two members of each team killed 2% birds. In_the final of the 
‘Dickey Bird’ shoot, which was commenced on Thursday, Barton 
Lewis, of Norborne, Mo., increased hig score to 145 out of a pos- 
sible 150, and won the match.” 

g 


The Interstate Park Association, Interstate Park, L. L, has 
issued the following New Year’s Day programme: “Traps ready 
at 10 A. M. xe event, 100-target handicap, for a trophy (watch). 
Entrance $2.0, targets includ This event starts at 1 P. M. 
Distance 16yds. Target allowance. Your attendance will be ap- 
reciated, Time-table Long Island Railroad, direct to Interstate 
ark Station—subject to change: From Thirty-fourth street, East 
River, week days: 6:30, 7:50, 9:20, and 11 A. M.; 12:20, 2, 3:20, 
4:30, 8, and 10 P. M. From Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn, week 
days: 6:37, 7:56, 9:25, and 11:04 A. M.; 12:24, 1:54, 3:22, 4:27, 8:07 
and 10:07 P. M.” 
e 


No better index of the appreciation of the sports of field and 
water by the ladies, and complete equipment for participation in 
them, could be desired than a recent purchase by Mrs. H, S. 
Redmond, of New York, of Messrs, Von Lengerke & Detmold. 
There was a 16-gauge Fouherwsgt — in a solid leather case; 
in another case were three split-bamboo rods, two reels, a bait 
box, match safe, compass, fly-book, al] in neat compartments, and 
a shell-case, a camera, and all the multitude of smaller implements. 
All were in solid leather cases, of the same quality, and the whole 
in value amounted to about $350. 


" i 


Pastime, of San Francisco, states that at a meeting of the Em- 
pire Gun Club held recently the following mem were elected 
to serve as officers for the coming year: James P. Sweeney, 
President; W. O. Cullen, Vice-President; J. B. Hauer \- 
Treasurer; J. Peltier, Manager; J. H. Durst, Captain; A. J. Webb, 
Lieutenant-Captain, and C. AS Bennett, Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Dec. 14, at Intercity Shooting Park, Minneapolis, Mina., 
MoH. G Hisschy won the Hirschy Biue Ribbon live-bird trophy 
with a score of uA out of 2%. The temperature was exceedingly 
cold, being 30 degrees below zero. He won the Review cup twice, 
and with the above-mentioned win has scored three victories 
within eight days. es 


The Towanda (Pa. 
New Year's Day. 
and targets. 


Gun Club announces an all-day shoot for 
he competition will include both live birds 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., of Bridgeport, Conn.,, will not 
issue any calendar for 1902. 
Berwarp Warezns. 


Catchpole Gun Club, 


Woxcorr, N. ¥., Dec. 19.—At 5 targets each, the contestant: 
whose names are appended, made scores as follows: . 


w rae AATTN11 19 111111111 11101911111 1111111 —48 * 
Sage “Sa wie 


E. A, Wavswoarts, Sec’y. 
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THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY LIVE-BIRD CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY. 
Kansas City Midwinter Tournament. 


The Hazard Trophy. 


Tre Hazard live-bird championship challenge trophy, which was 
put in competition for the first time at the nsas City midwinter 
tournament, held last week, is a work of art, as will be noted on 
referring to the cut of it, published in this issue. The Hazard 
Powder Company deseribes it as follows: 

The massive silver pitcher is a typical example of the Martele 
or hand-wrought silver, which is recognized as a distinct artistic 
achievement, and for which the Gorham Company have received 
highest awards at the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1900, and the 
Pan-American Exposition, 1901. The piece is 18in. in height and 
of massive weight. It is entitled ‘The Wave,’ the motive and 
feeling of which are most successfully expressed in outline and 
decoration. Four heads of Tritons and mermaids emerging from 
waves from the base of the pitcher. The body is decorated with 
water sprites at play amid waves, from which emerge sea weed, 
and shell forms to form the neck and lip. A mermaid, gracefully 
posed, froms the handle, and is continued into a decorative fish. 
from where it merges into the wave, forming the body of the 
piece. 

The conditions governing the holder of the Hazard live-bird 
championship challenge trophy are as follows: 

_Trophy remains at aJl times the property of the Hazard Powder 
Company -to be held in trust by the winner of same. 

¢ holder is subject to challenge for the championship and the 
trophy from any shooter in the world. 

atch to be at not less than § birds, or more thann 100. Inter- 
state Association rules.to govern; and on Oe perk of the challenger 
a purse of $100, loser to pay for all birds in the mateh. Both 


contestants to stand at ®yds. Holder of trophy to name time, 

number of birds, if in excess of 0, and grounds upon which 

match is to be shot. Match to take place within sixty days 

from date of challenge. Holder of trophy to give challenger 

twenty or. notice of time and number of birds. Twenty-five 
ei 


dollars forleit to be deposited by the challenger when challenge is 
made with either Forest anp Stream, New York; American Field, 
Life, 


Chicago, I1J.; Shooting and Fishing, New York; Sportin 
Philadelphia; Sportsmen’s Revicw, Cincinnati, or the Hazrat Pow- 
der oe ager P ew York. Remaining $75 to be deposited with the 
referee by challenger on the date of the match. older of trophy 
to put up trophy on same day. 

f either contestant fails to appear, unless in case of sickness 
or for other reasons which are satisfactory to referee, he shall lose 
his forfeit. Holder of trophy forfeiting trophy. 

The Hazard Powder vometay to be notified by challenger when 
challenge is sent, and the Hazard Powder Company to name 
referee for each match. 
n case holder of trophy is not in condition to shoot match, on 
receipt of challenge he must notify the challenger at once, also 
the Hazard Powder Company, , 


} iving his reasons, which will 
considered by the Hazard Powder Company, and if fom emie 


factory, will be accepted; if not, holder will be notified that he 
must shoot match or forfeit the trophy to the challenger. 

If in the opinion of the referee the weather conditions are un- 
favorable for the match, match to take place on first favorable da 
thereafter. Trophy may be redeemed from holder thereof for sh 
cash by the Hazard Powder Cumpany at such times as it may elect. 
_ The Hazard Powder Company reserves the privilege ef shang- 
ing the above conditions at any time when in their epiniog cir. 
cumstances may require ¢! 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 
Sheepshead Bay Rod and Guo Club. 


Sheepshead Bay, L. L., Dec. 19.—Mr. A. Bush was victor in the 
club event. He and Mr. G. Morris tied on straight es. In 
the shoot-off Mr. Bush killed 9 straight and won. ie condi- 
tions were unfavorable for good shooting. The scores follow: 





1 McKane, 2......++-¢ 0222222—6 Theo Sto: 
W Van Pelt, 27....... 2110222—6 Dr Wood, 
1 Pillion, 28......... 2012200—4 { Busch, 2 
ed Voorhies, 25......- 0001120—3 Smith, 2%. 
J Lubcke, 23.........+« 2222200—5 orris, 
- Brown, 23......+++-- 131 Montanus, 
f, Heffner, 26........ 1111210—6 M Rauscher, 25 
f undy, Bs xsccanp ote 2210120—5 J Tabor, 
I Koch, %...sccssssee 1°*1211—5 
Shoot-off, miss-and-out: 
A Buel. cooccsessessoce 211222112 G Morfis......::..s.s0+s 222222220 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Dec. 21—The wind was ae eens, 
stiff most of the time, so that a nufthber of birds, hard hit, were 
carried out of bounds. The birds were a good, fast lot: 


Event No. 1, 10 birds, for monthly average: 
R W Haff. csbesenyl 121*0°2121— 7 j P Brwyere...... 212212°221— 9 
F D Creamer...... 2222222*22— 9 


Event No. 2, 7 birds, for prize. d; H. Jack won first prize, a 
r 





bronze buffalo; H. Edey second, a bronze bear: : 

] H Jack, 29 ..2222222—7 W F Sykes, 29........ —3 
FD won Be 3s . .2212221—7 W ——“— See 2221126 
f W Haff, 38.........1122211—7 *Magoun, 2........... 

i Edey, 28 .2222222—7 

Shoot-off : 
 D Creamier, 28......0+++% ~ 02% H Edey, 28......cseccessseeese 021 
R W Hall, &..5..ccocccssesess 1" 

Event No. 3, 7 birds, for prize. H, Edey won first D. 


F. 
(;eamer second, The ties in this everit were shot off in No, 4: 








|} H Jack, 29......0+00. 20w C A Rattiapo, 28 
Kk W’ Haff, 28.......... 22111%w  W_L Losse, 28......... 
 D Creamer, 28....... 1121112—7 *Magoun, ad seceee 
I] Edey, 28.......se0se0 2211122—7 
Shoot-off : ; 
 D Creamer, 28....... 2222112222 C A Ramapo, 28...... 221221122* 
He Edey, 28........+++0 2122222122 
Event No. 4, 7 birds, for prize. Ramapo won first, F. D. Creamer 
second, First prize, bamboo rod; second, shell case: 
} He Jack, 20........00% 220w H Edey, 2........-++. 2222121—7 
K W Haff, 28.......... 11221127 C A Ramapo, 28....... 1112221—7 
F D Creamer, 28....... 1221111—7 
Shoot-off: 
RW Bak, GB... ccvecsvesh 220 BE EB, Bh. cc ccccceccsese 
F D Creamer, 28.......++++ 222220 C A Ramapo, 28. = 
*Guests. 


Crescent Athletic Chub. 


Ray Ridge, L. I., Dec. 21.—There was a lot of active competition 
at the shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club to-day. The December 
cup was practically decided, Dr. J. J. Rares puns the limit. 
Il:s two previous scores were 60 and 49. r, F. E. Mendes also 
scored 8. On Christmas Day there will be an all-day shoot, The 
handicaps, scores and handicaps added thereto are given in the 


three columns of figures. The scores: : 
December cup, targets, expert traps, handicap allowances 
atlded: 
First 25. Second 25. Grand 
Hdcp. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. Total. 
1dr Keyes...ccccccccccscees 42a 3 423 3 & 
FF E Mendes........seceees 2 4 BD 12 4 @ O 
1, M Palmer, Jr.........0+- 56 8 8 5 2 2 48 
H M Brigham.........+.+- 0 22 22 0 24 24 46 
W W Marshall............ 6 4 2 6 2 @& 45 
li B Vanderveer.......+-- 5 14 19 5 8 2 42 
F A Bedford..........+++ » 2 @ 10 9 19 41 
M Borland .....scccccccees 77a 6S cee 38 
Team shoot for Sykes cup, 25 targets, expert traps, handicap 
allowances added: ue 
Hdcp. Broke. Total. oie Broke. Total. 
F Stephenson..1 23 24 H Brigham.... 2 ©6=62 
G Stephenson,Jr2 23 25-49 Dr Keyes...... 2 2 24 
W Marshall.... 6 ib 21 
L Palmer, Jr..6 21 26-46 


Shoot for trophy, 15 targets, handicap allowances added: 
dep. — a 
4 


Marshall ...... Hopkins ....... 
McConville .... 5 12 15 Vanderveer 3 9 12 
Meyef. .ccccsees 7 8 15 Brigham........ 0 il il 
Keyed: <coscsses 2 13 15 Mendes......... 6 5 
Palmer .....ss. 3 ll 14 Borland.,....... 4 6 10 
(; Stephenson,Jrl 13 14 ~—s Bedford......... 6 3 9 
F Stephenson.. 0 18 i2 

Shoot-off, same conditions: 

Hdcp. Broke. Total. Hdcp. Broke. Total. 
Marshall........ 4 il 16 Meyer ......... 7 14 
McConville..... 5 12 15 ee See 2 12 14 

Shoot-off, same conditions: : 

Hdep. Broke. Total. Hdcp. Broke. Total. 

Marshall........ 4 10 14 McConville..... 8 13 


Trophy, 15 parecte, expert traps; handicap shezenens added: 


dep. Broke. Total. cp. Broke. Total. 
Mendes ........ 10 15 F Stephenson... 0 12 12 
G Stephenson,Jr1 12 13 + Vanderveer..... 3 9 12 
Marshall........ 4 9 13 Hopkins........ 3 9 12 
McConville..... 5 s 13 Bedford ....... 6 4 10 
Brigham........ 0 2 12 


Sweepstakes, 10 targets: Brigham 9, F. B. Stephenson 7, G. 
Stephenson, Jr., 7, Bedford 6. : 

Sweepstake, same conditions: G. Stephenson, i 10, Brigham 
% Vanderveer 8, F. B. Stephenson 7, Marshall 7, Mendes 5, 
llopkins 4, Bedford 2. : tn 

Sweepstake, 15 targets: Brigham 12, G. Stephenson, Jr., 11, F. 
It. Stephenson 10, Mendes 10, Bedford 8, Hopkins 7, Borland 5. 

Match, 25 targets: Brigham 23, G. Stephenson, {r., 22. 

Sweepstake, targets, F. B. Stephenson 9, G, Stephenson, Jr., 
%, Hopkins 7. , x 

Sweepstake, 25 targets: ane 22, G. Stephenson, Jr., 20, Mc- 
Conville 17, Meyer 13, Bedford 10, Chapman 10. 


Jeannette Gun Club, 


Interstate Park, L. I., Dec, 21.—There was a good attendance 
of members. The day was a fine wintry one, clear, cool and 
bracing. Some extra sweeps and matches were shot in addition 


t? the club event, and these were won by Messrs. Pape, Thysen, “ 


Lott and Steffens. Mr. W. P. Fessenden acted as referee. Job 
Lott won Class A, Schmidt Class B.: 


F Ehlen, 28........ 0202020210— 5 C Peters, 28........ 2200220100— 5 
C Meyer, 28.......0220111211— 8 F Kastens, 28...... 2110111110— 8 
lob Lott, 80........ 2112292222—10 G Greiff, 28........ 1122212222—10 
\W Rottman, 28....2111222122—-10 W H Sanders, 28,.2201110122— 8 
Hi Pape, 28........ 2212022020— 7 Chris Meyer, 28....22202221°2— § 
C Stephens, 30..... 22122—10 H Lohden, 35...... 2120*11201— 7 
1 H Kroeger 28...11112°1100— 7 Wm Rohlis, 28....2110121°11— & 
c Meyerdiercks, 28.2211122210— 9 C Thyssen, 25...... 0002111102— 6 
1 Schmidt, 25...... 0201111221 8 A Schumacher, 25..*011000000— 2 


} Mohrman, 28....20122110*1— 7 


Mjer-end-oat,, for Class A: Job Lott 15, C. Steffens 15, C. Meyer 
2. H. Pape 1, G. Greiff 2. 
Challenge medal, 15 birds: 
Winn, Miabelie, BB ss ino sic und ince dees cage vens otenn den 
C Meyerdiercks, 28...........:sisesecseeeedeeeegees 


Team race, six men on a side: 





Greiff, Captain....... 1202—3 
Kroeger .....-+ -21022—4 
Meyerdiercks ..20210—3 
Kastens . ; 11*2—3 
Ehlen . 22001—3 
Schmidt .. 08221420 Sanders 








Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 
Rockaway Park, L. 1., Dec, 23.—The scores made 


at the shoot 
of the Oceanic Rod and Gun Club are appended. The day was 
pleasant and enjoyable: . 
Events: 12346566 vemts: 123 5 6 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 2 ‘argets: 2b 25 25 08 9 
Westphal ...... 23 23... 2020... Mell .scccecree metre to 
pete vséiiinstes un’ ae hoa Cavcee os oo Wie 
Fees. ee ae 





H. C. Hirschy Blue Ribbon Live Bird Trophy. 


Minnezarouts, Minn, Dec. 14—In of the 
weather yesterday and to-day the events 
and to-day took place as advertised. The H. C. 


Ribbon trophy chet for yesterday at 30 below zero 
was won again by Mr. Hi i 


hy. mak. r 
Mr. Hirschy since a wok an toda, He ene a ee Reine 
cup last Sunday, the Hirschy cup Saturday, and the Review cup 


o-day. Mr. Hirschy is not onl 
Harara & Dupont penguin, but wi pg 


shooters 
weet. as well, who all are pleased to keep up his well-known 
reputation. 


t was 20 below when the Review shot to-day. 
stood at Syds. The scores! — - _- 


Trap score type—Copyright, 10, by Forest and Stream Pub. Ce. 


45321552145122161263533821 


HEVANCZYR SR STAN CYC “RN 
oticseamal 212222222 222092270 292025 2-21 


2126441631133422342222112 
Veena io COILS 
$3993 BTOh Yet e 2 


Hirsehy 


222222222222202222 


1444243453312658554156244 


HLET ERS PY LENS SESS IK 
edeetoescennan TreSPeeeserie rch sect hk ke 


51345553351542261 


RENYZ Lele eR eA 
sovtakbanees *222222210021220 2w 


2412311152523234332255356 


PLEYZEN CYNE LANNY LRQA AYOS 
l’ oavasasevee 22°2221222222202232202222%-2 


11545643511346142845534422 


PLYONY LCN eee LILES VAR 
sanasaie 202202211 2271120222822 1 b—21 


4322424324452551331511133 


PHENOM Ly * ARH IIL 
eeseoces 12*02212212222222220122128-2 


2553536434358413514555422 


HELIER VEYNEELAIYS CSR EVANS 
eee C2232 2222 8240290079998 boos 


St. Paul Review cup: 


2312623625814115524143314 


s T99 LOAV RSE ETERS SRAR LACE 
Hirschy, 90........ 122221222221212222102222 2-2 


$423313223232243143455122 


WY Ae LEE ZA SLR LSSSNCAA 
Bull, W............ 2120221212221211222222222-m% 


122535643124113245511444384 


YAN VEN YS KKRAR CRA - 
Morrison, ...0032 2222122022 $3244 22182h-2 


$141621215324511833352445 
PARP LILA PRE LARS 

Pere Ws. pcvsesek 2214 1800 DOT ERE LETT ADEs bw 
§5444325243155265615214512 


VACKALYAAR CROLL LLIRALYS 
ae 2297532222292 1 1 2 OCT L TOF we 
Shoot-off of tie: 
31342 2222 
; KALSe the 
ONT canbaed 22222 aR... i tnsecd 01222 222° 


J Bos. 





In Matter of Handicaps. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As none of the schemes devised so far for handicapping trap- 
shooters are perfect and satisfactory in all , We give you a 
new one, which, if properly conrial out, would place the shooters 
of different degrees of skill on equal footing, and we trust that this 
article will be carefully read to the end without prejudice, then 
please form and express your opinions on its merits. 

Have the events, say, 20 tar, and class the shooters from 
12 to 20, the amateur novice who cannot break an average of 60 
per cent. of his birds place in the 12 class, and the amateur who is 


a 60 per cent. man place in the 18 class, and so on up to the expert 
professional, who should be placed in the 20 class. PA the shoot- 
ers to stand at I6yds. scratch and shoot at 20 each, and 
rank as they break the percen’ in their class. For instance, if 
a shooter in the 12 class breaks 12 targets or over, he score 
100 per cent. If he breaks —- il, dividing ll by 12 would give 
him a score of .9166 per cent. If a n in the % class broke 20 


he would score 100 per cent., but if he dropped a bird and got only 
oi would score 9 per cent., etc. 


et ‘ 
ividing the number broken by his class number gives the 
shooter his score. 


Make the division of moneys high guns; two moneys to every 
five entries, 

To get the shooter’s standing have a record of his scores for the 
past six months, obtained from the secretary of the club to which 
he belongs, kept with the secretary of the Interstate Association. 
It would greatly help on gun club matters to have, say, three 

nm club alliances formed, the Eastern Alliance taking in all the 

Eastern clubs, with head office in New York; the Western Al- 
liance have a head center_in Chicas , and a Southwestern one, 
with headquarters in St. Louis. Alliance rules, same as Inter- 
state, to govern all trapshooting contests, and the executive com- 
mittee of the Alliance to have the power to ehange any shooter’s 
class standing, and also the power to punish any shooter convicted 
of violating its rules. ; 

Below we give the scores made under this system. The names 
followed by the class that they are in, then the number of targets 


broken and their percentage: 

Event No. 1, 20 targets: 

: Class. Broke. Percentage. 
Miah * 5nd. cotin chatectcbondica ieee 2 2 100 
MOET sith curacecbasrecscnbedoabesteaan ten 2 19 -% 
DUE = chic cacheseveantebiceieistebhinden 20 18 * 90 
Mae. cock cacctucnccconckl pine tioeas 19 18 "9473 
WE ©» cncka css sone icnpeseepeesyquneees 18 17 9444 
BOGE *.. vigcasne sets spatgeds onetenmnen en 17 16 9411 
CARE <n és csacebanbar>nsniennee 16 iv 100 
SOUT. coctnrbodcoccvedbcspeccsseboccossee 14 a 
Soule “1... ccccccccccccccccccccsvevescees B 923 
Jee cos. ccescncveccoveccquscccsoneceses 12 i 916 

The winners are Heikes, Greenwood, Roy and Mine. If a 


shooter makes or breaks over his class number he cannot score but 


100 cent. . 
_ "The shooters should be classed slightly sbove their general 


average. A safe 70 cent, man should be placed in the 15 
lass, etc. is s all shots at the same. 
case sic_ Tus ezaem plas oer digance 





occur; for, excepting i 
in classes of odd numbers to tie, and im even 
classes, only the 18 and 12 can tie with the 15 class, and then in 
only three instances—in the 100, .666 and .333 per centages—and im 
those classes of even numbers, there will seldom be a tie; — 
ing, as. ‘we have before stated, where full scores of 





WESTERN TRAPS. 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Watson's boy Burnside Crossing, Ill, Dec, 21—The club 
medal shoot was the one of main interest. The day was clear and 
cold, with an incoming wind. The bright sunshine on the snow 


made difficult shooting. On Dec. 28 the Nonpareil Club 
holds its monthly shoot on this ground: 

tte F, cssstygetovscensxevescoubes dh wed 0211102221012111 —13 
im Wj Boe we vovcseced Os0 060 o6v0 5000s cen cecashi 112141211' 
Col Felton, 3......... ebeeasnnn annette ee senrone 2111221202021201**—13 


Mr. Crow winning to-day left Amberg and Felton tied for the ~ 
first and second money, each winning five times. In shoot-off 
Amberg won first and Felton second: 


Aambberg, 1....ccscocccccvcccccccecccssenccescccecd 
Felton, 3 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Trap at Lake Denmark. 


Lake Denmark, N. J., Dec. 17.—A_ team race was shot here to 
day between Miss Annie Oakley and Mr. T. W. Morfey on one 
side, and Messrs. Frank Class and G, H. Cook on the other. The 
feature of the race was Miss Oakley’s shooting. She scored 23 out 
of 2% from the 28yd. mark. Morfey, her partner, scored 22. Their 
joint total was 45 out of 50. Class and Cook scored 36. The birds 
were of an excellent character. Miss Oakley’s load was 42grs. 
“New Schultze” in UU. M. C, Smokeless shell, with 1%oz. of No. 7 


chilled. Her gum was a Parker welgping T4lbs. J. Als was 

referee. The official scorer was E. J. Kettrick. The scores follow: 

Aamale Oabiiag, GB... ck vcsvevesescasesess 2211112011212222220122121—28 

be” Sh eee ere 2222200221222122222222022—! 

C BE Geek, Baoccccccccdecccscevccccved 2222002211220202220022202—18 

DP GRRE, Wisc kecccenvessiees baesaeeed 0222222021220020220011222—18—36 
Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossininc, N. Y., Dec. 21—The feature of the shooting on the 
grounds of the Ossining Gun Club to-day was a distance handi- 
cap three-man live-bird race between W. P. Hall, Danbury Brand- 
reth and C..G. Blandford; the president of the club, Mr. Franklin 
Brandreth also shot along in the race, for birds only. Blandford 
was favored in drawing some easy birds, which enabled him te 
finish in first place. A strong northwest wind made many of the 
birds quarter to the right. The referee, Mr. A. Bedell, made some 
Close decisions, which were sustained by the judgment of the 
crowd: 


Fifteen live birds: 
D Brandreth. .121022001020210— 9 W Hall........ 
C Blandford. ..122222022122221—-14 F 


‘Clay target events: 


220000220002021— 7 
Brandreth. .021101211220122—12 


Events: 123 465 67 _ Events: 12346697 
Hans ....... 4465 36 4.. D O'Connor. 446 26.... 
W P Hall... 8 8 8 8 8 6 6 D Brandreth 5........ 0. 2 
C Blandford. .. 6 779 48 G Edgers....... 37 8. 
W Henry.... 333 47.... 

c. G. B. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Winter Tourist Rates, Season 1901-1902. 


Tue Southern Railway, the direct route to the winter resorts of 
Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas and the South and Southwest, an- 
nounces excursion tickets will be placed on sale Oct. 15 to A 2, 
with final limit May 31, 1902. Perfect Dining and Pullman ice 
on all through trains. For full particulars — rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call on or address New York Office: and 1185 
Broadway; or Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 
Broadway.—Adzv, 





Pennsylvania Railroad Company will Issue Clerical 
Orders for 1902. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Supeeny announces that clerical 
orders will be issued for the year 1902 to ordained avg may? hav- 
ing regular charge of churches located on or near the line of its 


road. 

Application blanks may be obtained of ticket agents, and same 
should reach the General Office by Dec. 21, so that orders may 
be mailed Dec. 31 to clergymen entitled to receive them. Orders 
will be issued only on individual application of Jaeruen when 
made on blanks furnished by the company and cert to by one 
of its agents.—Adv. 





Keep it Coming. 
Lone Istanp, Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: Inclosed find 
money order for $4. Please keep my paper coming down the line. 
every Sunday. Yo 


urs very truly, 
Dimon Conxuin, 


It is a clean paper and I read it 
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CHRISTMAS SPORTSIMEN 


are made of tougher fiber than their ‘‘fair weather’ friends. They want to hunt in any weather 
and they want ammunition that will shoot in any weather. 
Standard powders, smokeless or black, will stand a reasonable exposure to cold if properly loaded. 


U M C FACTORY LOADED 
. s eAmmunition 


is loaded only with certain standard powders and under the U. M. C. system. 
There are all kinds of ammunition now on the market. If you want the ‘time tried’’ kind, ask 
your dealer for U. M. C. and insist on getting it. 


Among the new U. M. C. products is the .30 Luger (Automatic Pistol) cartridge. 








Game Laws, Shooting Rules and Records and Catalogues. 


THE UNION MET. ALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


(313 Broadway, New York. BRI DGEPORT, CONN. 425 [larket St., San Francisco, Cal. 





@ -AN INNOVATION IN .22 CALIBER SMOKELESS POWDER CARTRIDGES. 
Riflemen ‘and users in general of .22 Short and .22 Long Rimfire Cartridges Loaded with Smokeless powder have been looking 
a long time for a cartridge of this class which for accuracy and reliability would be equal to similar cartridges loaded with Black 
powder. Winchester Rimfire Cartridges loaded with Smokeless powder have always shot well, but, after much experimenting and 


many tests, we have hit upon a plan to make them shoot far better than any other similar cartridges upon the market. These new 
cartridges are loaded with 


WINCHESTER GREASELESS BULLETS 


For .22 Caliber Rimfire Smokeless Powder Cartridges. 


By doing away with the lubrication on the bullet, one of the prime causes of the deterioration of the powder is removed, and the 

accuracy, reliability and keeping qualities of the cartridges greatly increased. It also prevents fouling of the barrel; and the cart- 

ridges are much ch . EY handle. Winchester Greaseless Bullets are made of a special alloy, known-only by us, which gives exceed- 

> ingly satisfactory - A triab of our,.22 Short or 22 Long ;Rimfire Smokeless. Powder Cartridges will convitice you of the tatue 
of Gintutenetetcdion Bullets. 


"WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 









‘FOREST AND STREAM. 
Yachting 
Yachi Pump Water Closet, 


Steam Launch, . Yachty~Boat and Canoe. Builders, etc 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH and YACHT Ci er, eC Fate Arn corn 

























THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER BOILER ©0., 39 and 4 Street, New York. 
TREGURTHA SAFETY WATER TUBE BQILER, 
Steam and Gasoline Launches and Engines. “ 






























Fig. 66, 


Pump with upright sever and bow! a solid piece of 

earthenware with séat attached. No joiner work 

required around ‘dont, and no opportunity for the 
accumulation of dirt. 


ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, 
Yacht Plumbers, 


134 Beekman St., - - New York. 


LOOK “te” YACHT 


REGISTERS 


and we think that you 
will agree with us in 
saying the 


ALMY 
BOILER 
































If you area 
sottitinn seme Send for our 

us and say if you 

aaa — —¥ = 

Price-List, 
Jersey City, N. J 
by us enables us to produce a Hollow Mast, equally strong and reiza: le, and yet stiffer than one 
it ble f 1b G. FRASE 
Eat boats bullt to order, Specialties tL . The St. Lawrence Boat Co., 0 rg, N.Y, 
for sale. 


No. 4 
we will tell you how you can be hapan! eon, 
SY BS EXTREME “LIGHTNESS COMBINED WITH GREAT STRENGTH, 2c Particuls: con. 
W | N YOU R R ACES of the same dimensions of solid spruce, yet the former will be anywhere from thirty to sixty per 
Yachts and 
boats built to order. Speciafties: Light drove, 
THOMAS CLAPHAM, Yacht Bulider, 
tan (Che Big Game of America 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, W. First St., Foot of E) South Boston, Mass. 
Booklet and 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
struction employed 
With Roslyn Patent Spars. cent. (depending upon the thickness of shell), lighter than the solid. 
eo Several fast yachts on 
Roslyn, N.Y 
is well represented in the collection of Pictures from Forest and Stream. 







-Two 





216 Depot &.,5. 





Moose, elk, antelope, mounta‘n sheep, 
Virginia deer, mule deer and buffalo 























INGRAHAWM’S are shown in scenes which have in , FAVORITE BOILER 
United States Yachting Directory. them the spirit of the wild creatures ak silliceen 
CONTAINING and their surroundings. Each picture ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO 











A complete list of yachtsmen, yacht owners and 
non-yacht owners residing inthe United States 
who are active members of the prominent yacht 
clubs in America; together with their addresses 
and principal clubs to which they belong; 1901. 
This is one of the most important yachting 
publications ever issued in the United States, 
and each yacht owner should possess a copy. 
Price, $2.00. For Sale by 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
346 Broadway, New York. 


TWO WORTHY 
WORKS. 


WORTHY OF THE SUBJECT, 
WORTHY OF THE AUTHOR. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman., 


Providence, R. |. 


Boats, Skiifs, 


Canoes and Launches. 
one ing Supplies. My pre pee ae com 1 a 8 Bere =n 
soolealien. wM. woop, 

25 West 125th Street, New York. 


BUCKLEY 


Patent Water Tube Boller for Yachts. 
Alse *‘Aome”’ Launch Engises. 
Send for Catalogue to 


ROCHESTER MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


6 Center St., Rochester, N. Y. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS. 


is an accurate portrait of the subject 
and has a pleasing landscape setting as 
well. Of smaller game there are field 
scenes in which figure the-quail, ruffed 
grouse; and a number of splendid | 
reproductions of Audubon bird pic- 
tures, The dog pictures by Osthaus 
and the yachting scenes round out the 
volume, and make it all in all a very 
comprehensive volume of American 
outdoor sports, 


LIST OF THE PLATES. 

























































1, Black Duck, - - - - Audubon’s Birds | 17. The Challenge, - : © - Rungius 
@. Prairie Chicken, - - - Audubon’s Birds|18. “Listen!” - - - - - + Rungius 
Sketches of Sport on Northern Cattle | 8. Canvasback Duck, - - | Audubon’s Birds|19. ACountryRoad, - - - - Davison 
+ cm 3 7. heodote Roosevelt illustrated | 4. Willow Ptarmigan,- - - Audubon’sBirds|2,“What’s That?” - - - + Rungius 
pp. Price, 8.00, 5. American Golden Plover, - Audubon’s Birds | 21. When Food Grows Scarce, - - Davison 
6. Redhead Duck, - - - Audubon’s Birds | 22. Inthe FenceCorner, - - - Davison 
In this work Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has 
gra a spirited and vivid description of the great 7. Shoveller Duck, - - - Audabon’s Birds | 28. Quail Shooting in Mississippi . Osthaus 
orthern cattle plains, and of the ranchman’s | 8. Purple Sandpiper, - - - Audubon’s Birds | 24. In Boyhood Days, - - - - Davison 
life in the bad lands of the West. 9. Pearl R, Se ee ee Osthaus | 25. Home ofthe Bass,- - - . Davison 
10. Alert, - ie Se ee Rungius | 96. Between Casts, - - Davison 
The Wil erness ‘unter 11, Ripsey, - » ° -  Osthaus | 27. Rap Full (Yachting), Photograph. 

By Th /ild R ss H It ~ 12. Yachting Scene, Photograph. 28. Trapper’s Home. - ° Deming 
— ustrated. Price, | 15 whiteFiag, - - - - -  Rungius| 99. Calling the Buffalo—The Drive, - - Deming 
. at 14, The Primitive American Hunter, - Deming | 80. Calling the Buffalo—The Lure, - Deming 
cartar: Rogsevelt is, sificiently since and one | 15. Sail, Sea and Sky, Photograph. 81. Calling the Buffalo—The Fall, - - Deming 

who looks at sport of yesnover description from | 16. Onthe Heights, - - - - - Rungius| 82, The White Goat’s Home, Photograph. 


the best standpoint. His first book on this sub- 
ject, ‘Hunting Trips of a "ldietneen,” was 2a 
charming volume, and the same —y be said 
for the later, ‘Ran Life and Go Banting 
=. * To the present Pa e a riper 
unting experience, and @ literary ie even 
more aiplive than in his earlier works. There 
is a freshness and a breezy out-of-door flavor 
about it that calls up vividly to the mind . 
high dry ‘country where the cattle ——, oo 
the lofty crags where the white sont ies = 
the snowbanks in the shade. “The Wilderness 
Hunter’ presents a series of accurate pictures 
of outdoor life in the West, and these 
ere so cleverly drawn that the book will be inter- 
esting to the reader, whether he is familiar with 
such scenes or not. He who has taken part in 
such scenes and adventure will, as he reads the 
volume, be stirred over and over again by old 
time memories.”—Forest and Stream. ° 
»Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
®OREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


The plates are carefully printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely 
bound, making a most attractive volume. The size of page is about that of 
the Forest anD Stream or about 16x 11% inches. Price, postpaid $2. 

In response to numerous enquiries from those who desire to frame these 
engravings, rather than to keep them in a volume, a special price of $1.75 each 
has been made for sets of unbound sheets. 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, New York. 


| eRe aimee 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago. New York. Bosten. 



























ROWLAND E. ROBINSON’S 
Danvis Books. 


These books have taken their place as classics 
in the literature of New England village and 
woods life. Mr. Robinson’s characters’ are 
peculiar, quaint and lovable; one reads of them 
now with smiles and now with tears (and need 
not be ashamed to own to the tears). Mr. Rob- 
inson writes of nature with marvelous insight; 
his is the ready word, the phrase, to make a bit 
of landscape, a scene of outdoors, stand out clear 


and vivid, like a startling flashing out from the 
reader's own memory. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


A Model Piece of Work. 


Mr. Perry D. Frazer’s “Canoe Cruising and Camping” is a compact 
manual, filled from cover to cover with direct, specific, practical, under- 
standabie, usable instructions on the subjects of the title page. It is a 
model piece of work as a book of directions for the novice and for the old 
hand aswell. The price is $1.00. 






H 
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FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. NEW YORK. 











When writing say that you saw 


the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” | ‘When writing say you saw the ad. in the “Forest and Stream”. 
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A HUR BINNI Y; 


ormerly ART 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 
60 STATE ST., BOSTON MASS. 
Cable Address, ‘Desigter,’’ Boston. 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD, 
Naval Architect, 


TSN Fishing Reels in 12 years to 


Domestic and Foreign Jobbing trade and will mail you any 
Reel may select from our illustrated catalogue on receipt 
of list price, and if not satisfactory will,on return of Reel, 
refund the money. 4 Catalogues mailed free on application. 
Tue Anonew B. Henonvx Co., New Haven, Conn. 

























‘Steam and Sal Bi Stat Bret, 
sas Fr Sa A Charming Nature Book. | 994s and 






Little Fishes. 


JAS. A. HENSHALL. 
Decorated Cloth, 212 Pages. Price, $2.00. 


A. G. CUTHBERT, 


Naval Architect and Builder. 
YACHTS, LAUNCHES AND BOATS. 
92d St. and Calumet River, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 


Yachts, Canoes For Sale. 


98 TONS (ABOUT) HIGH-CLASS MODERN 
Steam Yacht for sale. Splendid accommodation, 
beautifully fitted, electric light, cold air chamber. 
Grand seaboat. Speed over 14% knots. Small coal 


consumption at sea. For _ and particulars 
{ply ERCY ree N & CO., Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, England. 


FOR SALE.—220-ton crui schooner, capital sea- 
going vessel, roomy and wellfound 60-ton yaw! and 
numerous sailing yachts; also two modern steam 
yachts about 30 tons. For particulars appl 

Ow & SO 


ST : 
eG wn = a Shoreham, Sussex, England.” 


Neighbors of Field, Wood and Stream. 
By MORTON GRINNELL.: 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO,, 
846 Broadway, New York. 


This is a book of country life, but it deals not with people, but with the wild 
creatures which, though forthe most part unseen, live their lives all about us in 
Field, Swamp and Forest. Its natural history is accurate and its facts are 
given most entertainingly. It is copiously illustrated from the author’s own 


specimens and from life. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated Price $1.30 net, $1.45 
postpaid, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


Woodcraft Magazine 
+ For October. 


The October Woopcrart MacazineE is now ready. It is 
one of the best numbers yet published. The contents are: 






















Se mente. Tm ee, estat ac ncknceccecenes Nessmuk 
AON EE se nes «chine aitiencn damuawe Mary H. Kingsley 
WOLVES AND WILD Boars IN FRANCE..........--- Thomas R. R. Stebbing 
TrRouT FIsHING FROM A CORACLE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Forest ann Stream is the recognized 
medium of entertainment, instruction and infor- | WASHINGTON AS A SPORTSMAN. sess sesesesssescteseeseees ALERT 
mation between American sportsmen. The editors ; 
invite communications on the subjects to which 
its pages are devoted. Anonymous communica- 
tions will not be regarded. The editors are not 
responsible for the views of correspondents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Subscriptions may begin at anytime. Terms: 


SA OME TE BIN. Foo cnc ccc cde ccieive danse dpaieiccct eee Sarah Bernhardt 


eeoeeeeee 


il Mal a a a hae oe}. Bek 
Te GAME 16 FOR THE PROPLE... 5. cccccccccccecceces Theodore Roosevelt 


ne RT ERIROM sn. . cao od eomenledecesedsesdeeeceains C. W. Smith 


This spirited engraving of the noblest game 
animal of Eastern North America was drawn for 
the Forest AND Stream by Carl Rungius, and 
has been reproduced as an artotype by E. Bier- 
stadt in the full size of the original drawing. 
The plate is 12% x 19 inches, on paper 22 x | 
inches. It is the most faithful and effective pic- 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and makes 
a magnificent adornment when framed for hang- 


THE QUIET OF THE WoobDs........ 


Wapiti CALLING WITH THE SANTEAUS 





Acs ct aale 6 a 6a sae ce eee Cet kao we . ‘ h Wl. Pri iled i be, - 
For single serie, $4 per year, $2 for six months, paid), $3.00. ra ones “ae 
Rates clu of annual subscribers: eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ey FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
Three Copies, $10. Five Copies, $16. | Wuy a Lost MAN CIRCLES TO THE RIGHT.............. 

Remit by express money-order, registered letter, 
money-order or ae. payable oe Forest and eerste ee ee FOP EEE ere eee eee 
Stream Publishing Company. The paper may ic WENO. ..0.d. 0.020000 Mrs. Ali 
bachielncdel nenmeleniors thavuahent tive United OnE WAY TO COOK VENISON.......+eeeeeeeeees ts. Alice D. le Plongeon SAM LOVEL’S BOY. 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 


SO ear Sglete waka o:4.0's's icacacelatia late oats ee veceees General Stanton 
siamaeuaeda Henrick Ibsen 
















Foreign Subscription and Sales Agents— 
London: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson 
Low & Co.; Paris: Brentano’s, Foreign terms: 
$5 per year, $2.50 for six months. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS, 


The receipt of the paper with date on the 
wrapper address label constitutes a receipt for 
money sent us for a new subscription or a renewal. 
The date on the rere tells when your subscrip- 
tion will expire. Please note this date and 
renew at least two weeks before expiration of 


subscription. 


BY ROWLAND E, ROBINSON, 


This delightful story originally written for 
FOREST AND STREAM, and which was received 
with such delight, has been put into book form 
and will have a place among the sportsman s 
cherished volumes, 


Cloth, 259 pages. Price, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 
346 Broadway, New York. 






“I Can Give only an Epitome” 


Said the nasal-toned professor addressing the Sunday school, 
“and lest some of the dear little lambs before me may not 


understand what ‘epitome’ means, I will explain for them that 
Inside pages, 30 cents per nonpareil line. 
Special rates for three, six and twelve months. 
Seven words to the line, twelve lines to oneinch. 
Advertisements should be sent in by Saturda 
= to issue in which they are to be inserted. 
ransient advertisements must invariably be ac- 
companied by the money, or they will not be 
inserted. Reading notices, $1 per line. Onl 
advertisements of an approved character inserte 


an ‘epitome,’ my dear children, is a compendious condensation.” 
And that is just what the Game Laws in Brief is—a compen- 
dious condensation of the game and fish laws of the United 


States and Canada, for the guidance of sportsmen and anglers, 


Address all communications e 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
6 Broadway, New York. 







THE GAME LAWS IN BRIEF AND WOODCRAFT MAGAZINE is 
published quarterly, on the first days of January April, July and October. 
Subscription, one dollar per year. Subscriptions may begin with any issue. 
Single number, 25 cents. Remit by money-order stamps, or draft on 
New York. 









SPAR COATING, 


A perfect Finish for all Woodwork, Spars 
and Ironwork to Excessive 
Changes in W and Temperature 
MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


45 Broadway, New York. 


Do you File your 


It’s worth preserving. The twenty-six num- 
bers in a volume, two volumes in a year, make @ 
rich library. We supply file-binders. One style, 
im press-board, # cents. Another, in cloth, $1.00. 
Each fie holds a volume. e 

~~” $46 Broadway, New York. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents, by the 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
4346 Broadway, New York. 





When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream,” 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
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TOMLINSON CLEANER For SHOTGUNS. 


Guaranteed to remove all rust spots and foreign matter from inside 
of shotgun barrels. It will fit any standard rod, and is made for any 
barrel, choked or otherwise. With a new pair of sides now and then 
it will last a lifetime. For sale by All Gun Dealers. 


CLEANERS, any Gauge, $1.00. WIRE SIDES, per pair, 10c. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO,, 313-317 Broadway, New York. 


$25 SPENCER 
Repeating Shot Gun for 


$16.50. 
HAMMERLESS SHOT GUN, 


(ain os 12-gauge only, Twist 
. f ‘ ae ‘ en, Pee Pistol Grip, $20 00 
Portable Houses. a i 


Patent, Rafting Lamps, He it Maat 
THOMAS J. CONROY, Ladies’ and Boys’ 


Street, corner Nassau Street, New York. ean 
Silver Plated Locomotive Reflectors — hkosh, pans, a 


and Write for our illus- _ 
trated circular & price 
Adjust- list of hand made hunt- 
ing shoes & moccasin_ 
able of every description. 


Attach- A CUSHION OF AIR 
ments. iS THE SOFTEST 
THING ON EARTH. 
eae 
Head jack, Prot and Top., 


ack, Fishing, Cam> Beit 
Dash Lamp, Hand Lantern, 
ete. 
EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, Fish- 
I 7 Is adjustable to any kind 
dash or icle, Send stamp 


for Illus, Catalogue ana address 
all orders Lamp Department. 


ment in score. 
Price, $2.00. 


J. R. WINTERS, 
Clinton, Me. 


—_—_—_—_— 


H. H. KIFFE CO., 


523 Broadway, - - New York. 


THE CAMP-FIRES OF 1HE 
EVERGLADES; 
Or Wild Sports in the South. 


By Charles E. Whitehead. Mr. Whitehead’s 
volume on old-time Florida, in the days before 
the war, is one of those beautiful and luxurious 
books which we see only now and then in the 
literature of sport. It is a most charming story, 
giving a wonderfully effective picture of Florida 
as it used to be, full of incident, of travel, and 
shooting and Indian fighting. - It is beautifully 
illustrated with engravings printed on vellum entirely unnecessary. 
parchment, and with many tail-pieces and small oe 
cuts in the text, and will commend itself to every There being less pa gp eye - ortety ds greatly increased 
lover of the beautiful in book-making. Size of ii e trajectory is fatter than wih aay 

i} 


GUN CATALOGUE FREE. 


HERE’S A BULLET THAT WILL NOT INJURE YOUR GUN. 


LUBRICATED WIRE PATCHED BULLETS, 


Just the thing you have been looking for for years. 


PREVENTS fouling, leading and deposit of metal in the grooves of the rifling 


CLEANS and lubricates the barrel with every shot, making Swabbing 
' 


CHILDREN’S PLAY HOUSES, 
RANCH HOUSES, 
SUMMER COTTAGES. 

AUTOMOBILE HOUSES. | °°'<* 


a FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
MERSHON & MORLEY, 


346 Broadway, New York. 
SAGINAW, - <= = MICHIGAN. 


The Canvas Canoe. 


Re - i] 
How to build it, cruise in it and live in it. 


Commodore F. R. Wess’s “Manual of the Canvas Canoe” covers the 
entire field of making and using a type of boat which is within the reach 


i i i t h t re 
of any man or boy who has a little mechanical skill and not much money to This is a complete manual by the highest authority ie this country, and 
spend. If you are interested, send for catalogue of books on outdoor will be found an adequate guide for amateurs and professionals. 


aio Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason and Natural -Develop- 
Forest and Stream Publishing ment. Natural Qualities and Characteristics, Punishment Bad 
Methods. The Best Lessons of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking, “Heel.” 
Pointing. paceng. Roading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping to 
Shot and Wing. Breaking Shot, Breaking In, Chasing. Retrieving. 


-Manual of Taxidermy for Amateurs. 


A complete guide in collecting and preserving birds and animals. By 
C, J. Maynard: Illustrated. New edition. Price, $1. 


Chapter I.—Collecting—Trapping, etc. Shooting. Procuring Birda 
Care of Specimens. 


: a 1 HA yy, other bul et ever made Sample Bullets sent 
page, 7 x 10. Price $5.00, (Edition limited to 100 <| i ih = to any address on receipt of stamps to prepay 
a eat postage. Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 


NATIONAL PROJECTILE WORKS, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


Training the Hunting Dog 


For the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author of “Modern 
Training,” “Fetch and Carry,” etc. Price, $1.50. 


sports, containing description of the above. 
Company, 346 Broadway, New York. 
Sixty-seven illustrations of designs, 


plans and details, and two full-sized 
working drawings. Price, $1.25. 


MY ANGLING FRIENDS. 


A Second Series of Men I Have Fished With. By Fred Mather. Cloth. 
369 pages, with 13 illustrations. Price, $2. 


As the delightful character sketches which Mr. Mather wrote for 
Forest and Stream were among the best things ever printed in that journal, 
so the volume made up of the first chapters of the series has had wide 
popularity and taken a secure place among the classics of American 
angling literature. The welcome given that book has prompted the pub- 
lication of a second one, containing almost all of the chapters not included 
in the first. 

The second book has all the characteristics of the first—the same in- 
sight into human nature, the experience-taught philosophy of life, the 
kindly humor, and the touch that stirs to deeper feeling and moistens the 
eye. The interest is sustained throughout, and there is here, too, a quality 
which has been often remarked_of Mr. Mather’s writings, his faculty of 
imparting a vast fund of instruction in natural history and the art of 
angling without being in the least pedantic or assuming to set himself up 
as an instructor. . 

“My Angling Friends” is uniform in size and style of type and paper 
and binding with “Men I Have Fish With.” The subjects of the 
sketches are as follows, and in addition to the portrait of Mr. Mather, 
portraits are given of those whose names are starred: 


Chester Alan Arthur. *Wallace Eugene Blackford. 
*Charles Hallock. *E. R. Wilbur. 
*Thaddeus Norris *Daniel H. Fitzhugh. 
*Edward Zane Carroll Judson. “Jemes Geddes. 
(Ned Buntline.) Spencer M. Nash. 
Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia. Bashford Dean. 


Chapter II.—Skinning Birds—Ordinary Method. Exceptions to the 
Usual Method of soncing. Ascertaining the Sex of Birds. Preserving 
Skins. Other Methods of Preserving Skins. 

Chapter III.—Making Skins—Cleaning Feathers. Making Skins of 
Long-necked Birds. Making Skins of Herons, [bises, etc. Hawks, Owls, 
Eagles, Vultures, etc. Labelling ag Care of Skins, Cabinets, etc. 
Measuring Specimens. Making Over Old Skins. \ 

Chapter IV.—Mounting Birds—Instruments. Mounting from Fresh 
Specimens, Crested Birds. Mounting with Wings Spread. Mounting 
Birds for Screens, etc. Mounting Dried Skins. Prices for Mounting 
Birds. Panel Work. Game Pieces, etc. 

Chapter V.—Making Stands—Plain Stands. Ornamental Stands. 

Chapter VI.—Collecting Mammals. 

Chapter VII.—Making Skins of Mammals—Skinning Small Mammals. 
Skinning Large Mammals. Making Skins of Mammals. Measuring 


Mammals, 
Chapter VIII.—Mounting Mammals—Small Mammals. Large Mam- 
a omens Dried Skins of Mammals. Mounting Mammals without 
any bones. 

Cha ter IX.—Mounting Reptiles, Batrachians, and Fishes—Mounting 
Liswin, Alligators, etc. Mounting Turtles. Mounting Fishes. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


SMALL YACHTS. 


Small Yachts, Their Design and Construction. By C. P. KunHarpt 
Enlarged and extended. to 470 pages of text and illustrations, and 87 full-page 


*James A. Henshall. oe, 
ames W. Milner. plates. Size of page, 1434 x 12% inches. Price, $10.00. 


*Francis Endicott. 


W. Sears. Sv. atee 


*Alvah Dunning. 
Franklin Satterthwaite. 
Sor ae 

: y. 
Prichard. 


*Amos J. Cummings. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


JWhh wilting say you saw the ad. in the “Forest and Stieam”, 
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Fishing Tackle Manuf’rs. 









aie Oy" FF 
FISHING ROD 


“DOES THE BUSINESS 


HERE isn’t a fisherman alive to-day— 
who has used a ‘! Bristol ’* rod— who 


PRESERVE YOUR 
TACKLE. 
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will hesitate to say it is the best rod for 
the money he knows of. The ** bloods "’ may 
have twenty-five dollar split bamboos, but 
they don’t begin to show the resudts good sen- 


ssoIppe PUY oUIeU INO. 





i I 
p sible fishermen can show — particularly if the = 
AN L ’ trick is done with a “ Bristol.’’ We are not = 
talking for effect, but telling obvious truths. oe 
. = You want our new catalogue. Read coupon. ea 
TO EASTERN ‘CANADA (:2 pages). Sa P | 
By E. D. T. Cuameurs a . 5A; [Fe This Grip will keep everything in its place and 
Author of “ The Ouaneniche” (Harpers). THE HORTON MPFG.Co.. BRISTOL.CONN..USA reserve your qectened phen a and — them 


Showing where : , | from rot ing. Made of fine seected g:ain leather: 
and trowt. Pos es bee Foner Size, 18 inches long, 7% inches wide, 9 inches high, 
AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New Yor’ hand-cewed Eng ish frame $7 50 each We have a 


The Gun and Its Development. | Shointictsstereeerks 
When writing say that you saw By W. W. GREENER. Price $4.00. ae 


the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” Ss H l e L E. Y; 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 432 Market St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JUST PUBLISHED / 
American Duck Shooting, 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. - ga 


eS *. This is the only book ever written on the subject which covers wild fowl 
shooting for the whole continent, and all the different modes of shooting. 1 — 


SOME OF THE THINGS IT CONTAINS: 


I. Portraits of every species of North American duck, goose, and swan, with a description of each species and a 
brief account of its range and habits. 

II. Full accounts of every sportsmanlike method by which our wild fowl are taken. 

III. Advice as to guns and loading, shooting and holding; boats, batteries and blinds; decoys, wooden and living; 
the Chesapeake Bay dog, and all other subjects interesting to gunners. 
It closes with a review of the decrease of our wild fowl and shows how this decrease may be checked. 
630 pages. Cloth, illustrated. Price $3.50. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 346 Broadway, New York. 








$802 DY PONT’S ‘901 § 
+ Smokeless Rifle, 
REVOLVER AND 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN § 
-| POWDER. : 


R The Safest, Strongest, Quickest & 
¥ and Cleanest Nitro Powders i 
In the World. 


E Du Pont’s Rifle 

= Du Pont’s Choke Bore 

e Du Pont’s Trap Powder 

® Marked Y. G. P. Strong, Clean and Quick. 
Du Pont’s Eagle Ducking 
Du Pont’s Crystal Grain 

: E, |, Du Pont De Nemours & Co., 


& 41 & 43 Cedar Street. 
Sennanaaanaananaaanaaaanaaea 


ESTABLISHED 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder, 


not excelled by any other make at equal prices, 


“Wing Shot,” “Western Sporting,” 
“Wild Fowl,” ©“ Falcon Ducking,” 


Are Popular Brands Everywhere. 


ef 9 is li 
<atlental Smokeless” siscres the sts 
eiess Powder that has r been offered to 
ae Use Oriental Fomter oad insist on having 


your shells loaded withit; both black and Smokeless. 


Oriental Powder Mills, Cincinnati, Ohle. 


Agents inall principal cities. Sold by dealers generally 


BLAKE LAMB TRAPS, 


Ligh 
° ats. Made. 


For 40 years the - 
wherever used. Seri 
catalogue to 


THE HAWKING CO., 
uccessors, 
Waterbury, Cons. 


COMBINATIONS. 


The price of Woodcraft is $1 a year. 
The price of the engraving Alert is $3. 
The price of The Challenge is $3. 

; We will send Woodcraft and either 
> of the engravings for $2.50. 
The price of the ForesT AND STREAM 
Outdoor Scenes is $1.50 each. 
Price of Woodcraft, $1. 
For $1.25 we will send both. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


Club 
Cocktails 


Famous the world over 
for purity. They never 
vary. The secret of their 
perfect blend is that they 


G. F. HBUBLEIN & BRO., 
20 JBreadway, N.Y. Hartierd, Conn. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


<r 


ou oneerwe* SPT TT. varet COT TT BAMBOO FISHING FISHING RODS, GUN REPAIRING. 


Mounted with 18 per cent. German Silver Mountings. 
Cane handle, $15. Cork handle, $16 each. 


first-class in every particular and better made and 
pana rood ton le rods offered at tas the bg Tn fact, - Machine Loaded Shells. 
consider these unequalled except by the M. Leonard Rods. 


Superior Workmanship—Lowest Prices. 


We carry a Full Stock of the Genuine 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York. Elliott, Gilbert, Marshall, Hirschy 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. and Grimm Loads. 


THOS. J. CONROY, 28 Hand Loaded Shells, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


><) Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods, John Street, | we are Manufacturers of the Highest Grade of 


TRADE mask. | TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE. New York. 
Conroy's oes Model Split Bamboo Fly Rods, $12 and $15 Each. Agents for TATHAM SHOT, 


Hercules Waterproof Fly Lines Used by all of the Ce ee is thelr Beagehes 
Large Assortment of Flies and Leaders 


eee eters SPORTING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY, 
PEs “* Ee. Wor EXofe, Send for our Catalogue. 


95 and 97 ns ——_ New York. 
Celebrated Manufact: N LENGERKE & ANTOINE 
Sete g e ww“ RODS and REELS, - 277 & 279 Wabash Avenue, F 
ra » Ns AND DEALER IX 35, 37 & 39 Van Buren Street, . 


eye Fess oy FISHING TACKLE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Taken the Gold and Silver Medals at the Pan-American 
On receipt of 4c, in U. S. stamps we will send our 110-page catalogue. 


Highest Award and Medal at the World's 
nae Sportsmen's Goods, 
JULIUS VOM HOFE, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER 


e000 2 ee | CAMPING OUTFITS. 


- & kiyn, N. ¥. Aluminum cooking outfits; waterproof tents and 
Rubber and German Silver or Nickel-Plated Salmon Reel, : on ee ne 
diameter of disk 4, 4% and 4% inches. bags; Pantasote clothing; sleeping bags, etc 


a» it genuine Reels bear my name. For sale at all retail stores Everything for Camp Use. 
No branch store in any city. Established 1857. Send for Catalogue F. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE & CO., 
3 South Street, - = = New York. 


The Importance of Reliable Tackle MAS PRESENTS. 


asain. Mannlicher Repeating Rifles, 


A & . A N G L E ry Ss. Lugar Automatic Pistols, 


Climax Hammerless Shotguns, 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF Baldwin Acetylene Searchlights, 


Full Moon Acetylene Camp Lamps, 
| “hla E Acetylene Bicycle Lamps, 
Separate Catalogues of above on application. 


RODS, REELS, LINES, FLIES, LEADERS, LANDING NETS, ”  «W FoMLe,JL103 Daal Si, BV 
FLY BOOKS, TACKLE awp ROD CASES, 


EVERYTHING for the ANGLER’S USE. 
FINE ROD REPAIRING IN OUR OWN FACTORY. 


DAME, STODDARD & COMPANY, 
374 Washington St., (°;.22"*) Boston, Mass. 


Gold Lion 
STEAM YACHTS AND LAUNCHES. ) Cocktails 


i ‘ : | } We have just issued a dainty 
Their Machinery me Management. By C. me Kunhardt. With plates I este task: endiar tn omatanel 
and many illustrations, 267 pages. Price, $3.00. 


“Stunts 
A complete veview of the development and present status of the marine engine and boiler 

ied to steam yachting. The theory of the engine is set forth and its parts fully described. . , 
The unctions of the boiler and its mountings are explained. Simple and compound engines A collection of tricks with 
are compared, and the latest results in high expansion and high steam are detailed. Numerous matches; memory testers; 
examples of modern practice are introduced, including - = aed wih t of aa and 
s | machin Also kerosene and na motors for laun: with many ta and rules, est. 
Pecia ery. The U. S. phtha ment ne and Ralesel the Read which we mail free on requ 


for the care and run- \ The Cook and Bernbeimer Co., New York 


WSOS> He 


tongue twisters; games, ete., 


Types of Yacht Machinery. The Design of Hulls. Practical 
Steam Yachts. Lights on Steam Yachts and Useful Tables. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. Men I Have Fished With. 
By Fred san tant eee and gold? and | 
in een an 
—~ S it of Mr Mather 
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CHARLES PLATH & ‘& SON, i, 62 Fulton Fulton St ‘St. New York. | 
Correspoadence with 
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We have published a brief account of the trip of — 


THE AMERICAN TEAM IN ENGLAND, 


an@»shall be glad to send copies without charge to Gun Clubs 


‘or shooters who will send their address. 


TATHAM & BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Finish American Standard Drop, Chilled and Buck Shot, 


82 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 





| Che Complete Sportsimat 


A Manual of Scientific and Practical Knowledge Designed for 
the Instruction and Information of all Votaries of the Gun. 
By Howland Gasper. Illustrated. Cloth, 277 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 


In this volume the author aims to show how the sportsman may appropriately 
équip himself for hunting, attain proficiency in the art of shooting and enter the 
field informed of the habits of game and the most approved methods of hunting. 
His volume is divided into five parts, which treat respectively of the gun, dogs, 
wildfowl shooting, upland and cover shooting, and theintroduction of foreign gare. 
Under the head of wildfowl shooting is found much instruction concerningthe guns, 
boats, dogs and outfit, the construction of blinds and decoys, and the hooting of 
most species of ducks, as well as goose, snipe and rail shooting. Under the head 
“Upland Shooting” Mr. Gasper speaks of the hunting of deer and bear, and then 
takes up the birds of the upland, which he treats very Fully. 


Contents: The Selection of the Gun. Loading of the Gun. How to Hold. 
Use and Care of the Gun. Dogs, Their Use and Management. Wildfowl Shoot- 
ing. Outfit. Guns, Boats, Dogs. The Construction of Blinds and Decoys. 
Duck Shooting. Goose, Snipe and Rail Shoottmg. Deer Hunting. Jacking, 
Hounding, Still-Hunting. Hunting the Grizzly and Black Bears. Squirrel Hunt- 
ing. Muskrat Shooting. Quail, Ruffed Grouse and Woodcock Shooting. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB.CO., 346 Broadway, New York 
SEDER ee 












A Danvis Pioneer. 


A story of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. By Rowland E, Rob- 
inson. Cloth, 214 pages. Price $1.25. 


Mr. Robinson’s Forsst AND STREAM Serial “In Pioneer Days” has been 
published in a volume uniform in style with “ Danvis Folks,” and those read 
ers who are so fortunate as to possess Mr. Robinson’s other books will be glad 
to add thisto the series Sent postpaid by the 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


SHOOT BLUE ROCKS, s'rsicces 


(14 Magautraps in Use in 1897. BLUE ROCKS COST 
301 Magautraps in Use in (898. most In THE BARREL 


490 Magautraps in Use in 1899. ayy LEAST ON THE 
721 Magautraps in Use in 1900, SCORE BOOK. 


916 Magautraps in Use in (901, 


Blue Rocks cost $1 50 per M less thrown from a Magautrap than any other 
target thrown from any other trap. That is why 916 active clubs are using 
Magautraps. Send for list. 


The Chamberlin Cartridge & Target Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


A FEW FACTS FOR GAME AND TRAP SHOOTERS, 


IF YOU WISH TO IMPROVE YOUR SCORE AT THE TRAP 
OR IN THE FIELD 


Use Robin Hood tise: Ammunition! 


ROBIN HOOD IS THE MOST RELIABLE SMOKELESS. POWDER USED TO-DAY, 


ECAUSE it is the cleanest. WE MAKE THE POWDER. 
AUSE it is the strongest. 
Fistiae fave the most even pattern, | WE MAKE THE SHELLS, and 
wa | WE LOAD THEM. 


It will not pit or corrode your gun barrel and will leave it easy to clean. Ask your 
dealer for it, if not in stock. 


powitese..» THE ROBIN HOOD POWDER GO., Swanton, i¥t. 











- COLT’S 
REVOLVERS. 


For SERVICE and ACCURACY. 





The NEW ARMY, Adopted by Ordnance Dep’t U. S. Army. 
The NEW NAVY, Adopted by Bureau of Ordnance U. S. Navy 


Adopted by STATE NATIONAL GUARDS, 
POLICE DEPARTMENTS of the prominent cities, etc., etc. 


SOLID, JOINTLESS FRAME. 
SIMULTANEOUS EJECTION. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
425 and 427 Market Street, San Francisco, Gal. 
26 Glasshouse Street, London W., England. 


BARGER GUN SIGHT 
ss Witt PREVENTS RUST ON 
cicubtitee” St'auce| GUNS AND BIKES. 


ard state whether gun i 
sé s 93 
3 in One 


single or double barreled. 

RUSHWORTH & BARGER, 
will prevent rust and tarnish in 
any kind of weather and in any 


150 Fifth Av., New York. 
and Stream. 
a climate. Use before and after 


Mention Forest 
Wide or hunt. It is a water- 


Mem white oil that also lubricates 













LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS, 


Sons iee'gt Page Ceneges of, ‘ INA delicate mechanisms _ better 
Sights and Fine Shooting Rifl PE than any other lubricants you 
WILLIAM LYMAN, Middlefield, Conn. Re have ever used. It’s cheaper, 


SEEM too. FREE Sample bottle 
iN sent to any address on 

Be request. All dealers sell 
200M “3 in 1.” 


Boston Sells the Brief. | | 
Chicago Sells the Brief. | 

New York Sells the Brief. | ~ 
St. Louis Sells the Brief 
Philad’a Sells the Brief. 


Costs a quarter. Illustrated. Gives the Game 
and Fish: Laws of <ll North America. 





G. W. COLE CoO., 
183 Washington Life Building, New York City. 





Camp Life in the Woods, 


And the Tricks of Trapping and. Trap Making. 
Containing hints on camp shelter, all the tricks 
and bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the 
traps, with instructions for the capture of all 
for Seering animals. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pp. Price $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
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RT, etc., are excluded 
from the workings of the 


CANOE CRUISING AND CAMPING. 


By Perry D. Frazer. Illustrated. 95 pages, cloth. 
Price $1. 


This interesting little volume is a practical guide 
for the cruising canoeist, the man who wishes to 
start away from the city and for a short time ta 
make his canoe his home, With this in view, 
Mr. Frazer, who regards canoeing as a healthful 
and economical method of passing away leisure 
hours, has written briefly but attractively of 
canoes camping outfits, clothing, firearms .and 
ammunition; fishing tackle, new hy, and in 
general of cruising, camping and all that. pertaing 
to this phase of outdoor life. While the volume 

written chiefly for the younger men, it 
is yet full of practical information and ys 
that appeals to those who have had a wi ex- 


ence. 

Such a book as this should be in the library 

wf every man who is interested in outdoor life or 

he “singe which, certain $0 it. As ie, oe une 
uals vald stan s along- 

Meee Wide” ot which, in fact, it ws ¥ 
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b means of the unique breech- 
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Pistol or Revolver. 


IDEAL—A high-grade shell - - , Loaded with 
NEW VICTOR-—A medium-grade shell 


LEAGUE —The King of Black Powder Loads. 


-30-30 Rifle Cartridges. 


Acrnts >~—Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. 





AND. STREAM. 


Consisting of Loaded Shotgun Cartridges, Superior for Trap or Field 
Shooting, and a Full Line of Metallic Cartridges which excel in Rifle, 


eI 


LOADED SHOTGUN AMMUNITION, 


Smokeless Powders, 


REFEREE—Laded with King’s Semi-Smokeless Powder. 


For Big Game Shooting Without the faults of Smokeless Cartridges, 
but with their merits. 
HANDY BOOK FOR SPORTSMEN SENT FREE. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 80 Chambers St., New York. T. H. KELLER, Manager. 
Charlies G. Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. 


FOR BIG GAME HUNTERS and NATURE LOVERS. 
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METALLIC CARTRIDGES, 


PETERS CARTRIDGES, loaded with King’s Semi- 
Smokeless Powder hold the World’s Records and have many 


times proved their Superiority in Rifle, Pistol and Revolver 
Shooting. 


se tt tt 














F. B. Chamberlain Com. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


CAMERA SHOTS AT BIG GAME 


By A. 






THE MOST MARVELLOUS COLLECTION 
OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF LIVING WILD 
ANIMALS EVER TAKEN. 









FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Forest and Stream Book List. 


For fuller descriptions send for (free) Catalogue. All books sent postpaid by Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


G. WALLIHAN. 


CONTAINS: 
More than Twenty Superb Photogravures. 
More than Forty Beautiful Half-tones. 
An introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 
A Detail Account by Mr. Wallihan of How he Took the Pictures. 
Size 11 x 8 Price, $10 Net, Postage (registered) 36c. extra. 





HUNTING—SHOOTING. Price. ANGLING. Price. 
Art of Shooting. LANcasTER. Popular edition,..........sscccsecseccecsces 1.25 | American Fishes. Large 4to. Goopr. LIllustrated....................... 
Sravthaaiers RMI... ck. cranes ob secnudobbbecdldvecduweserccees > | CARNES UE ONG LO MIS ok ok 0 5 fede U «0 5000 conn mts cen casdivesince cecciaees at > 4 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. Boaasrpus. New edition........... -00 | Book of the Black Bass. (Fishing, tools, tackle.) HENSHALL........... 3.00 
Game Laws in Brief and W craft Mazazine..................... 25 | Domesticated Trout. LIVINGSTON STONE................ ccc ccecece cece 2.50 
Gunsmith’s Manual, A Practical Guide. Illustrated, 876 pages teas 2.00 | Favorite Flies and How to Tie Them................................ 5.00 
Gun and Its Development. GREENER. Bb bce oCebvewvcedic 4.00 | Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-CHEney Collection. Illustrated............ 2.50 
Hints and Points for SportamMen.........scccccccsccccccsecccccccssccce 1.50 | Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout. With plates................ 1.50 
Hitting vs. Missing. HAMMOND..............cccceeecewccecceseeeceecsece -00 | Men I Have Fished With. MATHER.............cccccccccccccuccccseces -00 
Modern Shotguns. ID hire Scttret Eline none bes eae sa bine een sineee 1.00 | More About the Black Bass, HENSHALL...................cccccceeuse 1.50 
Trajectory Tests of Hunting Rifles..................6..seseeeseceeees 50 | With Fly-Rod and Camera. Samvuszts. 147 plates...................... 5.00 
Wing and Glass Ball Shoot with a Rifle. H.C. Buiss........... 50 

BOATING AND YACHTING. KENNEL. 

Boat Building and Sailing. N«rison and Kap. Illustrated............ 3.00 | Breaking and Training Dogs. Dauzrm.........................00005- 50 
Canoe and Comp CeORT ye. “BERRI es) .. 0 peewrmmnsr car reroovegeeseoes 1.00 | Breeders’ Sosa eres and Account Book. Large 4to.......... 509 
Canoe and Boat Build for Amateurs. W. P. STEPHENS.......... 2.00 | Diseases of the Dog. Datzien.  Paper..... 0.00.0... ccc ccc cceccencceee 50 
Canoe Handling and me: AD Vauk. oe }. Kewpanbiss daee ss 1.00 Dog Breaking. Sime th tition, po uniel sacics exsiSariuic 2 3.00 
Canvas Canoes; How to Bu id Them. Parker B. FIELD............. 50 | Dog Training vs. Breaking. Hammonp................................ 1.00 
Corinthian Yachtsmen, or Hints on Yachting. BODLE....... .... 1.50 | Dog Training, Lessons and Points of Judging. pe. Eager ae 50 
Cruises in Small — and Big Canoes. SPEED. Illustrated....... 560) D M ment and Treatment in — ASHMONT”....... 2.00 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailimg .............s0ccccccecccscssscecceones -00 | Fetch and - A Work on i ane ee aire ea 1.00 
eaeel 0 aie Canoe ie sievauis wahoo +n abt soma gansyvh aces Leo meomee ana yg ro baer Sat bbeinewe Be reo oa ans rs oop as a 50 
Model Yac aslgns cm wor ing diagrams. ROSVENOR.........++ ern Dogs o — tain and Irelan rting Division. LzEx 7. 
Practical Boat Sailing. Davies. Ilustrated,..-0....é0.006+-ccecccccce : 2:00 | Modern aoe - pote Sane 2:00 
Erection! Bee. an ee Illustrated. .......... Ed caish ocnpaile ¢ a pursing vs. ae. Hasaox CE uket cube dd aah ietaha ws caeeschetetonea 100 
Ro eir oO EROGS... 2 cic. cde edhe 0 nga ghe cde dete bite odbobis ‘ edigree Reco fifth generation and index.......:... 2 
Sails and ee: Krppine, N.A. Twelfth edition. one ieee ee aoe Kennel ee leather... ... Be Bain” avon acnes 8 oS 
Sm ac UNHARDT. Third edition, enlarged. pages....... x e Greyhound, Breeding an Training. DALZIEL. .... > 
Steam Yachts and Launches. KUNHARDT. nc ee eewcscees 3.00 | Th © Collie. Ler’ ene Em Be Meas his cle « Oda SUG Oe A wo Woe eee kok. iso 
Supplement to Small Yachts. STEPHENS, ===... ee eeceeeeeeees +23 The Seioutific Education of the way baad Ra ini a. 56s nb os w ais 2.50 
Yacht and Boat Sailing. Kemp. Illustrated. New edition.. ~wesedn ll 00 | The St. . EME nc civeeess oor conan 1.00 
Yacht es eae ads Hints to Beginners. BIDpLz. Tilustrated......... 1. The —s es bWwdN rhb PedE eee Sccccbeceescws 1.00 
Yachtsman’s Handy WO andecucocccveusees eee ee eee eer eeeereeeeeeeseee ox-Terrier. By DALZIEL,...e+000.: Peeeeesee Pee eer eeeeses Peeee 1. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
Antelope and Deer of America. CaTON...................e00 ees eecds 


Batty’s Taxidermy and Home Decoration. 44 illus., new edition. ... 
Names and Portraits of Birds. Trumsui.. 90 illustrations........ eae ss 
Pheasant Keeping for the Amateur. Il s3 cool 30d 00 cot sa th 
Taxidermy and - ¥. Tlustrated..... 258 


Cee eee eee te tere 





. 





CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Gipsey Tents and How to Use Them.............................. +. 
Hints on Cam NS, MINI oo sb os oes gb bad Ov oboe dec v'est 
Log Cabins and Od. DMR Baa soto... a ie ae de 1.50 
EWHOUSE. New edition....................cceeceeece 1.00 
“NESSMUK”, ° 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








Remington--Lee 


Sporting Rifle. 


Without an equal for Long Range Target and 


Shooting. 


Frank H. Hyde shot with a Remington-Lee Sporting 
Rifle and won The All-Comers Match, Seagirt, New Jersey, 


Sept. 10th, 1901. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 
313-317 Broadway, New York. 


Taxidermists. 


Save Your Trophies. 
gins Bene Catalogue. 


“Heads and Horns,” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving 
Skins, Antlers, etc Also prices for ends and Rugs, 
Birds and Fish, and ali kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TAXIDERMIST. 


apes in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribo 
pettienae Call and examine work. m me 


No. 182 Sixth Avenue, 
Near rgth Street, NEW YORE. 








led down 
seas ® 


PULLED DOWN. vices: 


Send your ee rm us. “Honest w 
perfect satisfaction, and that are Right. Refer: 
ences to : for price card. 
Ww. Cc. 261 Bim St., in. 





Taxidermists’ Materials. 
Glass Eyes for Stuffed Birds and Animals. 
Golegists’ and Entomologists’ Supplies. 
Send 5c. n stamps for Catalogue. 
FRED. KAEMPFER, 


88 State Street, ° CHICAGO, ILL. 
Taaiprer y work done in all its branches. 
ention Forrest anp STREAM. 


~ Hints and Points for Sportsmen 


Cloth, illustrated, 224 pp. Price $1.50. 

This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, helps, kinks, wrinkles, 
points and suggestions for the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the 
yachtsman, the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the field sportsman 


Compiled by “ Seneca.” 


in all the varied phases of his activity. 


tains embraces a wild field, and “Hints and Poimts” has proved one of the 
most practically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s library. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


“MY TRAP SCORES’ 


WILL ENABLE YOU TO 
Preserve Your Scores. 





Send for catalogue, mailed free. 


ILION, N. Y. 
425 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


100,000 SPECIMENS FOR SALE. 


ALSO 


NATURALISTS’ SUPPLIES, 


Catalogue 10 cents. 


F, B. WEBSTER 60., MUSEUM, | 


HYDE PARK, MASS. 


DISEASES OF DOGS, 


Dursing vs. Dosing. 


A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and 
Disease. By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”), 
Author of “Training vs. Breaking.” 161 
pages, cloth. Price $1.00. 


This work, from the pen of “Shadow,” will have 
a hearty welcome. It comes from one who 
writes from full knowledge. “The results of 
more than fifty years of experience are here 
given,” writes the author, “and I assure the 
reader that no course of conduct is advised, no 
treatment recommended, no remedy prescribed, 
that has not been thoroughly tried and tested by 
the writer and is believed to be entirely trust- 
worthy in every respect.” Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, $1.00. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 








PHEASANTS. 


Their Natural History and 
Practical Management. 


By W. B. TEGETMEIER. 


New re Edition, 16 Plates, Cloth, 237 
Pages. Price, $3. 50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 
346 Broadway, New York. 


The scope of the information it con- 

















Kennel 


WANTED.—DOGS TO BOARD AT $.00 PER 


month. Comfortable quarter best of care; large 
yards with running DT bg hest references. 
T, Moodus, Conn. 


FINNIGAN GOES SOUTH WITH HIS DOGS 
to train on quail Dec 10. Will — to break 

‘our dog on quail for $50, > no Finnigan 
handles dogs tor the best ° Tposteenen in 
America, and his dogs orieg = highest, prices as 
shooting dogs. Reference, an sportsman’s paper or 
magazine in Amerca. Fine shootin 5 dogs or sale. 
FINNIGAN KENNELS, Greene, tf 
WANTED. pr -A PAIR OF BLACK / AND "WHITE, 
or biack, white and tan setter pups, male and femile, 
from 6 weeks to six months o! They must be from 
a father and mother that are good workers and small 
size. Address W. H. C., 348 Union Street, — 
N.Y. 





TEN FINE FOX, DERR AND RABBIT HOUND 
pups for sale, Best stock in America. Prices right. 
EARL FINNIGAN, Greene, N. Y. 


Pointers and setters trained and shooting furnished 
patrons, W.T. Mitchel:, Lynch Station, Va. 2 


PRICE $1.00, 


Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform 
display, 25 cents a line first time, 15 cents a line each time after. 
Count seven words to a line. Cash must accompany order. & wt” 







Special. 





MUST SELL.—English setter dog and bitches; set- 
ter and pointer pare an finely bred. list and pedigree 
furnished. MA NNELS, Montrose, Pa 26 


LILY POND KENNELS. Ot FOR 
sale. Dogs trained and board 23 years as trainer. 
Cc. F,. ROBBINS, Box 316, ‘Oxford, Mass. 





FOX HOUNDS, COON HOUNDS, RABBIT ™ 
hounds, squirrei dogs Pasteldge dogs that stay at tree, 
F, H. HAYES, Dexter, Maine. 


MOUNT PLEASANT GORDON SETTER KEN- 
nels. The old and reliable, "ee 1870 oe 
setters all ages for sale b ROWNELL, P 
Box 335, New Bedford. Mass. 


WANTED. — A SETTER DOG. NOT OVER 
three years old, tore:rieve pigeons. Address, — 
price, A. H., on « Forest AND STREAM. 








COCKER SPANIELS SCOTTISH TERRIERS 

Clumber spaniels. Apply by mail to NEWC ASTLE 
om NNELS, Brookline, Mass. Highest references 
ven. 





CANOE HANDLING. 


By C. B. Vaux (“Dor.”) 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 





Mange, Fevers and General Debility. 


Sergeant’s “‘Sure 


tids the Dog and Pup of worms, 
Price, W cents. ailed free anywhere. 


of dealers. By 


_—_ 2. _— 


order or 8c. in stamp 


Paris Expos’n, 1900: Gold Medal and Highest Award. 


Spratts Patent ““\-zecanic’ Dog Cakes 


Vegetable 


Spratts Patent Nog Cakes are the best and cheapest. 
Spratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in show 
form and working condition. 
its Patent Cakes are fed goneesively at 
the leading Dog Shows of wueine ¢ eat 
Sena . Oe Spee etc., etc. 
are used by the leading | 
Spratis Patent owners an Seneca throughout the worl 
Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading 


Write for our aes ous. Dog eaitare etc., etc. 
e 


with 

practical chapters on the f ng, kenneling and 
management of dogs, post free. 
We also manufacture specially pr 
dogs, tie oy rabbits, po’ 
S, fish, birds. etc. 

Spratts Patent (imerica) Ltd. see Market $%. New- 
ark, N.J. Brancues: lencia St., ran- 
cisco, Cal., and 542 Walnut St. Kansas ‘Giy, Mo. 
Mfrs. of ail kinds of Dog Foods and Medici: 


BOOK ON 
Dog Diseases 
HOW TO FEED. 


Maled FREE to any address by the author, 
HM, CLAY GLOVER, D. V.'S., 1218 Broadway, N. Y. 


red foods for 
,» game, 





A DOG'S POOR APPETITE 


means disordered digestion, 
and if not promptly attended 
to will develop into chronic dyspepsia. 


SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILLS 


will improve the appetite by strengthening the stom- 
ach, and cure indigestion, general debility, nervous- 
ness, and all disorders arising from impaired digestion. 
The Pills are a scientific remedy and the standard 
alterative and tonic in the treatment of Distemper, 





| 


Of dealers, 50c. and $1.00. By mail, prepaid. 


Shot”’ 


Sergeant’s Garholic “‘Soft Soap”’ 


is the only right kind made. 


Mail, 35c, 


Our Dog Treatise, rev ised, and Pedi- 
gree blank will be sent on receipt of an 


Our goods for eale: by “All Druggists 
and Sporting Goods Dealers.” 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., 
Richmond, Va. Dept. A. 
Mf’r’s “Sergeant’s Dog Remedies,” 


ALBERT’S JUNO. 


WINNER OF THIRTEEN PRIZES. 


Beautiful, typical setter bitch in splendid condition. 


Booms photos; oo a 5 comeuaety trained, experienced 
perfectly ma entleman’s shooting bitch 
dress DR. BURTON RUSSELL, Keene, N. H. 





Field, Cover and Trap-Shooting. 


BY CAPTAIN A. H. BOGARDUS, 


Champion Wing Shot of the World. Embracing 
Hints for Skilled ¢ Haunts and Hab- 
its of Game Birds; Flight and Resorts of Water- 
fowl; Breeding and Breaking of Dogs. With an 
Appendix. Cloth, 498 pages. Price $269. @ 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. : 





Ceakens) 1 sgesion. Fancy Bee 
‘a <= "Puppies, stud 2 —.. 
t aloe wanted. 
erga ‘i DSOME BROOK 











‘ _ FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Hotels for Sportsmen. Hotels for Sportsmen. 


: Property For Sale. ; 


Persons having for sale properties for 


é For Sale. 
BROOK TROUL, apa preserves will find' 


Of all ages for stocking brooks and lakes. Brook 
trout eggs in any quantity warranted delivered 
ae in fine condition. Correspondence soli- 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
ai Plymouth, Mass. 











Proprietors of shooting resorts will find hatieell 
it profitable to have their houses advertised PINEHURST, N. *» 6,000 Acres. 


under this head. 
HOTEL LITHIA, 



























GAME PRESERVE. 


Owner of a large tract of land in the heart of the 



























best preserved lands of New J . within two hours’ 
ride of New tot is willing to half interest ons 
turn whole tract into a e. This land 
H. W. PRIEST. Mani BROOK TROUT. partially stocked with Engi seen and quail; 
vive - anager. It will pay you to corres; with me before buy- | With fine woodcock cover for July and fall shooting. 
QUALI: ing eggs, fry or yearlings in any Trout stream passes through tract. I 







An idea 
for Club Preserve. Address P. O. Box 1191, ee 


, } suas. 
teea safe soevery Say ents. Civatal Spring T ut York City. 


Farm, L. B. H. So. Wareham, 


SALE OF HOMING PIGEONS belonging to the 
U. S. Navy.—There will he sold_at the aw yards, 
Portsmouth, H.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Mare Island, Cal.; Training tion, Newport, R. L., 
and Naval Station, Key West, Fla., all the peming 
pigeons belonging to the Navy and now at thesevera 
rds and stations above mentioned, about 67 pairs of 
ers and about 800 fliers imall. ‘; The birds at each 
tation will be offered in pairs of breeders and small 
fots of fliers, and bidders: will have the option of bid- 
ding for part or all at any one or more stations. The 
sa'e wil for cash to the highest bidder by sealed 
proposals, to be opened at 12 o'clock, noon, December 
30, 1901, at all the yards and stations on the Atlantic 
Coast, and January 11, 1902, at the Navy Yard, Mare 
Islarid, Cal. Schedule showing number and kind of 
birds at each station, and ae form of prop 
als and terms of sale will be furnished upon applica- 
tion to the Commandants of the several yards men- 
tioned. JOHN D. LONG, Secretary of the Navy. 
12-12-01 26 


LIVE WILD GEESE FOR SALE.—THIRTY 
trained geese, for decoy pur; . In good healthy 
condition. Price low. Edgar Poole, Accord, Mass. 26 


FOR SALE—ALL KINDS OF LIVING WILD 
animals and game birds for scientific and ropagating 
easpeoes. cane. dealer in — Am =. itocks 
safely to an ° e world. ress 
1 7° CHAR PAYN 


P. O. Box 1B, Wichita, Kan. 


.—H Sheep, Cattle 
for Sa Bogs, *Boultry, * Shetland 
Ponies. Send stamps for Catalogue. 
Gero. B. Hickman, West Chester, Pa. 


LIVE QUAIL FOR SALE.—Only house in the 
United States. Also pheasants, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich Street, New York. 


FOR SALE.—S8-gauge Scott hammer gun, high 

grade, 12 lbs., 34 in. barrels, first-class condition, 
rivilege of inspection. Address E. S. APPLEGATE 
CO.. Trenton, N. J. 26 


WHITE HARES FOR SALE CHEAP BY 
HOWARD BLAISDELL, East Orland, Maine. 


Attracted no doubt by meee eon popularity of 
this, the latest and best of Winter Resorts, large cove 

of quail have already taken up their Winter abode in 
Pinehurst, and the present season opens auspiciously 
for the sportsman. Larger game is quite plentitul in 
this vicinity and the services of a guide and dogs ate 
at the command of the hunter. Bring Your Gun and 















TWO TRACTS OF LAND IN WESTERN N. C., 
2,166 acres. 400 acres fine hunting. Fine trout in 
the streams of these lands. Address Dr. E. L. P. 
ECTOR, Missoula, Mont. 1 









—_ Your Golf Clubs. Pinehurst has the only 27-Hole 
“=a, g and the finest Links in the South. 


ee rr a RR EE a a TL TT 
EASTERN C AWAD A All seasons. Lake trout, 
« bass and salmon fishing; 
ruffed grouse, duck, geese, red deer, moose, caribou, 
bear shooting, also small game and fur-bearing ani- 
mals. Fees quoted, also contract prices, inclusive of 
ides, licen: travel and complete camp ouffit. 
Apply A. M. CAI DERON, Ottawa, Canada: N: B.— 
olf Hunt in February. 









Best appointed hotel in the State. Cuisine unsur- 
ssed. Hundreds of acres of free hunting near the 
use. Quantities of quail and wild turkey. Good 

guides. jogs cared for. Rates, $10 per week up. 


FLORIDA 
Tampa Bay Motel. 
TAMPA,FLA. A. E. DICK, Manager. 
Season Opens Jan. 10th, 1902. 


Fine Golf Course with turf putting greens and tees. 
Hunting, fishing, boating and driving. 


EXotel Belleview, 
BELLEAIR, FLA. 
HARVEY & WOOD, Lessees. 
Opens Jan. 15, 1902. 
Finest Golf Course in the South. Hunting, driving 
and sailing. Through Pullman fast train service. 
Information, etc., at 8 Park Place, and Plant System, 
290 Broadway, New York. 


Currituck Sound Side Gunners’ Resort. 


4,000 acres as good land for quailas N. C. affords and 
4,000 acres good marsh for ducks, geese and swan; 
quail, ducks, geese and swan plentiful. Season Nov. 
10to March 1. One mile water front on Currituck 
Sound. Good accommodations with excellent table. 
Terms reasonable, by the day, week or month. 
Apply to WM. H. BRAY, Currituck, N. C. 
The above land and privileges are for sale. 


COBB’S ISLAND CLUB HOUSE 


is open all the year for sportsmen. Brant, duck and 
goose shooting in winter over live decoys. Shore 
bird shooting and good fishing in summer. Address 
E. B. COBB, Cheriton P. O., Northampton Co., Va. 


























Publications. 



















IF YOU SHOU1 A RIPLE, 
Pistol or Shotgun, you'll make a 
BULL'S EYE by sending three 4c, 
stamps for the /deal Hand-Book “S,’ 
126 go, FR E. The latest En- 
oped rms, Powder, Shot 
and Bullets. Mention Forest and Stream. Address 
IDEAL MFG. CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


American«Canadian 
ANGLERS 


will find much to interest them in 


THE ENGLISH FISHING GAZETTE, 


devoted entirely to Angling of all kinds and 

Fish Culture. Established 1877. A Book on 

Angling (illustrated) will be sent in return for 

any good “‘ fish story” sent to 

R. B. MARSTON, Ed. F. G.,* 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

LONDON, ENG., 

which is used by him in his paper. 


Send 6 cents in U.S. postage stamps for a specimen 
copy to him “ 





















Routes for Sportsmen. 
oceania 


Chesapeake 
UT & Ohio Ry. 


The Most Interesting, Picturesque and 
Popular Route Between 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON 
OLD POINT, RICHMOND 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS, 
CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE 
CHICAGO, ST LOUIS 


Mountains, Riv Cafions, Battlefields, Health and 
Pleasure Resorts, Summer Homes and Hunting and 
Fishing. A MODEL ROAD and MODERN SRRVICE. 


H.W. FULLER, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Washington, D.C. 


GUNNING GROUNDS 


of Virginia, West Virginia 
and North Carolina 


can be easily reached by the 


Old Dominion Line 


Sailing every week-day from Pier 26, North River, 
foot of Beach Street, New York, at 8 p. m. 


Dogs, on chain, carried free, when 
accompanied by their owners. 
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DUCK, BRANT AND GOOSE SHOOTING. — 
Broadwater Bay, Va.—Finest duck shooting on the 
Virginia coast Good accommodations for ladies and 
gentlemen. Cottage on shore and yacht to lay on 
shooting grounds. Plenty of birds.) Accommodations 
good and terms moderate For further information 
address T. LUCIUS COBB, Cheriton, Va. 


HOTEL TARPO GROVE CITY, FLORIDA, 

5 Formerly Hotel Gaspariila 
Beautifully situated on Lemon Bay, the home of the 
tarpon. Nobetter tarpon fishing in Fiorida. Sheeps- 
head, Spanish Mackerel, Bass, etc., are caught from 
pier in front of hotel. Excellent shooting. Deer, quail, 
wild omtens ducks, etc., in abundance. Rates, $3.00 
perday. For special terms by the week or month 
address G. B. TRELOAR, 518 Lincoln Bldg, New 
York City, or Hotel Tarpon, Grove City, Fla. 


SPORTSMEN’S HOME, COROLLA, N. C. 


Situated on Currituck Sound, North Carolina, in the 
midst of the most wonderful hunting marshes in the 
world. Swan, geese, duck, and snipe in great abun- 
dance; 3,000 acres of marshes. Live decoys of swan, 
geese and duck, plenty of them. Shooting from 
——, located points, with competent guides. 

tes only $4.00 per day, including everything. Table 
unsurpassed, plenty of wild game. Good beds. On 
lay days you can have good shooting, English snipe 
and quail. Don't failtocome. I have a good dog 
for snipe and quail. Address L. R. WHITE, Corolla, 
N.C. For other information call at Princess Anne 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, or see JAS. S. GROVES, at 
office of Virginia Beach Development Co 


BAGLEY FAR BAGLEY’S MILLS, VA., 
' South Hill Station. 
Quail, wild turkeys, deer and foxes plentiful. Dogs, 
orses and ides furnished. Particulars directly, or 
of R. W, BAGLEY, Colonnade Hotel, 
By Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have Excellent Quail Shooting, 


also woodcock and wild turkey. Board with my 

services, dogs and team, $2.00 per day. Accommoda- 

tions for three. Engaged until Christmas. References. 
26 THOS. A. DILLON, Tuscarora, N. C. 
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Wants and Exchanges. 


Advertisements under this head, strictly 
limited to Wants and Exchanges, will be 
inserted at the special rate of three cents a 
word each insertion. The money must ac- 
company the order. 


































AUDUBON’S BIRD’S OF AMERICA. 

THe Brrps OF AMERICA from drawings 
made in the United States and their Territories 
by John James Audubon, F. R. S. Ass’n. Pub- 
lished by George R. Lockwood, New York. 
8 Volumes. 


BACHMAN’S QUADRUPEDS. 


THE VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF NorTH 
AmeEricA By John James Audubon, F. R. S, 
Ass’n and Rev. John Bachman,D.D.Ass’n. Vol. 
I. published by J. J. Audubon, MDCCCXLVI 
(New York). Vol. IL. published by V. G. Audu- 
bon, N. Y.,in MDCCCLI. Vol. III, published 
by the same party in the year MDCCCLX. 


The aboye are in good order. For particulars ad- 
dress R. MacFARLANE, care H Bay Co., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 









WANTED.—A FIRST-CLASS GUN AND BICY- 
cle repairer. Good salary paid to the right party. 
Do not apply unless you can do this work in a neat 
and workmanlike manner in all its branches. 
STARK & WECKESSER, ‘ 
26 47 So, Main Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Spaniel and Its Training. 


By F. H. F. Mercer.. To which are 
added the American and English so 
Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. rice, 
$1.00. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 


























Connections made at Norfolk and Richmond for all 
ts South and Southwest. Through tickets and 
aggage checks. Send for illustrated literature. 













tae ‘ “ a 
i: Siemans When writing say you saw the ad. in the “Forest and Stream/ 


J. J. Brown, General Passenger Agent, 
General Offices: 81-85 Beacu Street, New York. 


wateroo to BERMUDA. 
GOLF. FISHING. YACHTING. 


Frost unknown. Malaria im le. 48 hours’ voy- 


e, sailing weekly. For full partieulars, apply to 
ek OUTERBRIOGE & CO! 39 Broadway, New 
York, or Thos Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, New York. 





















GEESE, BRANT AND DUCKS. BATTERY, 
blind and point shooting. 
O. D. FOULKS, Stockton, Worcester Co., Md. 








When writing say that you saw 


When writing say that you saw the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


* the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


“Men I Have Fished With.” 


By FRED. MATHER, 





receipt of price, $2.00. 






It was a happy ht that pted Mr. Fred. Mather to write for the Forzsr 
Stream reminiscences of his companions, The chapters were received 


“THE CHALLENGE.” 















welcome at the ning, and have been of sustained interest. Mr. Mather has enjoyed a 

fishing with a number of interesting characters, and has in an pet Se oe 

angling experiences. A large share xt east of the charms with which be has invested his ehar- | This spirited picture of the American Elk has been engraved as an artotype in 
alien Us toneall on en 2 apn gg gos, eget size and style companion to “Alert,” The plate is 13 x 19 inches on 22 x 28, 


een among the most popular series of papers ever presented to FOREST AND STREAM readers. 


Price (mailed in a tube, postpaid), $3.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, NEW YORE, 


nnn a parc 






























-LEFEVER ARMS CO., . 


OREST. AND STREAM. 








WE MAKE GUNS RANGING IN PRICE from $37.00 to $740.00. We use Damas- 
cus, Crown Steel, Nitro Steel, Krupp Steel and Whitworth Faia Steel Barrels. The only gun 
in the world guaranteed to shoot any NITRO POWDER made and not get loose. 
SEND 
catacoaue. HUNTER ARMS CO., FULTON, N. Y. 
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we SMOKELESS 


WINS AGAIN. 


At Savannah, Ga., Dec. 5th, 1901, Dr. Wilson, 
Shooting DU PONT SMOKELESS, killed 
95 out of 100 live birds, 30 yards rise, 30 
yards boundary. 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS& CO., 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Oe a 
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Are the Barrels of your Gun RUSTED or LEADED from 
neglect or otherwise? There is no longer any need of their 
remaining in that condition. 


FIFTY CENTS BUYS 
IDEAL GUN CLEANER, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LEFrEVER ARMs co. 


The most durable and effective Brass 
Wire Gun Cleaner ever made. It will 
positively remove from inside of the 
barrels any Rust, Lead or Foreign 
Substance, and does it without leaving 
a scratch or mark. Any gauge and ONLY FIFTY CENTS. 

Sold by all dealers or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WHEN YOU ARE PARTICULARLY ANXIOUS 
TO GET THE BEST RESULTS, 


Duck Shooting, Trap Shooting, or Field Shooting, see that 
your shells are loaded with 


WALSRODE Powder. 


It is quick, clean, safe and not affected by any change in temperature. 
If your dealer does not carry them in stock write us and give us his name. 
Send 5c. in stamps for Walsrode Circular and Celluloid Score Card. 


SCHOVERLING DALY & GALES, 
302 &.304 Broadway, New York. 
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z When wilting coy. you. saw. the ad. in tha-'Fest ond. Secon.” 








o LJ, Wuirs, Security Deltas, S, Louis, Mo. 
t. 
o | A. S. Austin, 





Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc. 


FOUR TIMES A WINNER 


OF THE 
Grand American Handicap 
AT LIVE BIRDS. 


er~e~ 
















The “OLD RELIABLE” PARKER GUN and Mr. E. C. Griffith have 
proven a combination unapproached. They won the Grand American Handi- 
cap at Live Birds, in April, 1901; and.on July 18th, 1901, they won the Grand 
American Handicap at Targets, breaking 95 out of 100 at 19-yds. rise. 


‘a “race, PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 









CATALOGUE. 
New York Salesroom, 32 Warren St. 


SL 
: 93 Use the new Black Powder ‘‘Crack Shot” shell 
“ue RAC K SH OT "of the new AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., 


and you will be a Crack Shot. 
éé 33 We make Nitro cartridges too, and good ones (new ideas). Use 
——our low price, intermediate grade shell the ‘‘ Flash,” quick 
as its name. 


“B A N G a In the middle. Bang in the middle of the ammunition trade, that’s 


where we intend to land. 


FOR PRICES WRITE TO US OR OUR AGENTS: 


Wm. BasKERVILL, 180 So. Charles St., Baltimore, Md 
Capt. Hav. M. Situ, Springfield, Ills. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


., Cincinnati, O. 
'2 West Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 


THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., - 


Le a 85 West Secon 
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Experts on Guns & Shooting. 


By G. T. TEASDALE-BUCKELL, Cloth, 390 pages. Illustrated. Price, $4.00. 


The work gives the practical.experience and personal views founded on practice of the leadinv 
gun makers of England. The subjects discussed are: The Evolutionof Shooting During the 
Century; Shooting Schools; The Formation of Guns; Two Eyes in Shooting; Sights and Rib 
to Guns; Style; The Shape of the Stock and Handiness; Cast-off and Bend; The Use «ni! 
Abuse of the Try-Gun; Choke-bores or Cylinders; Pigeon Shooting; Game Shooting; Heat of 
Gun Barrels and the Effects Upon Them of Various Powders; Cap-Testing; Shotgun Patterns: 
Hidden Dangers in the Shooting Fields; Loading of Cartridges with Various Powders. The 
experts whose: views are given are: Past-Masters Joe Manton and Joseph Lang; Atkin; 
Beesley, Boss & Co.; Churchill, Cogswell & Harrison, Gibbs, Grant, Greener, Holland & Hol- 
land, Jones, Lancaster, James Purdy & Sons, Rigby, Watts, Webley, Richards. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


SHARP SHOOTING 


FOR SPORT AND WAR. 


BY W, W. GREENER. 





A manual of instruction in rifle shooting, particularly target shooting. 
The chapters are extremely lucid and practical; and the beginner will be 
grateful for the clear, simple and understandable directions here laid down. 
Illustrated. Paper. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





For Anglers and Big Game Hunters. 
A Big Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick. 


We have just had prepared by the official draftsman of New Brunswick 
a map of that province, giving the localities where big game—moose and 
caribou—are most abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are found 
and the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 

The resources of New Brunswick in the way of game and fish are only 
just beginning to be appreciated, and we are glad to offer to ForEsT AND 
STREAM readers the first authentic information as to localities where sports may 
be had. The map is printed in colors, on a tough paper, and is enclosed in a 
stout manila envelope for protection in earrying. Price $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





The Complete Sportsman. 


By HOWLAND GASPER. 
Cloth, Royal Octavo, 277 pages, 17 illustrations, Price $2.00, this office 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Balletto | 
Game 
Boards 


Wouldn’t one of these Combination Billiard and Pool Tables be just the thing to help 
pass the long winter evenings. 


Prices $15.00 to $27.00. 
Sead for Catalogue. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 


. Successors to JOHN P. LOVBLL ARMS CO., 
§ 163-165 enews pet BOSTON, Mess. 
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Self-Loading 
Pistols 
or Carbines. 


are rapidly taking the place of the larger revolvers and less modern 
automatic or self-loading pistols all over the world. It has been 
adopted by many military governments, and as an offensive or defen- 
sive weapon for the Milit ary, eee Prospectors, Surveyors, Cow- 
boys and Frontiersmen, it has no equal. 
It is sighted up to 1000 yards, It will shoot a mile. It will 
penetrate £7 inches of pine, It can be fired six shots within one 
second and holds six or ten cartridges, smokeless powder, soft nose 
or full mantied bulets. It can be reloaded in a couple of seconds 
and it is fully guaranteed. No other weapon will command the same 
wholesome respect among the lawless, and as a bu . vio- 
lence or ri t preventer there is nothing like it. It has killed bear, deer, and nearly all big 
game and little game to be found on this continent, and its small size and light weight make it a 
most desirable auxiliary, 
PRICE, 6 Shot. Skeleton Stock, New Small Model, 
{0 Shot, Wooden Holster and Stock Combined, . 
Cariridzes, either Soft Nosed or Full Mantied, per 1000, 
MAUSER Latest Model 7 m/m and 8 nasi saiernaliaee RIFLES, 
With Double Set Trigger 


asaromyer Deer VOW LENGERKE & DETMOLD, ‘318 ‘Broadway, NEW ‘YORK. 


BALLISTITE 


Being PERFECTION, Remains UNCHARGED, and the Recommended Loads are for 
20 gauge, 16 and 18 grains, 12 gauge, 22, 24, 25, 26 and 28 grains 
16 gauge, 18 and 2 grains, 10 gauge, 2%, 2% and 80 grains. 
Take No Substitute. Try it for Yourself and be Convinced of its Superiority. 


id tended with DALALOTIES B po be shantnad Gore sho, jong Cartridge Com 
Cartridges loaded w’ aoe) aS ing ge panies, 


J. H. LAU & CO. 1s CHAMBERS ST. NEW FORE OIry. 
legues endiibaden tals Saeathaanase ante 


Meuser Automatic Carbine 
or Pistol 


' $22.65 
. 25.00 


‘SOLE - REPRESENTATIVES 
‘|For GENUINE SCOTT GUNS in Boston, 


We have for many years:been the Soll tatives of W. & C. SCOTT & SON 
in this market, in proof of which Sole and Only Agency Authorized by them 


“is IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


| THIS IS TO CERTIFY thetMMessrs, WM. READ & SONS, are Sole Boston Agents, 
4 | and no otlier firm in New England obtains guns from us. 


(Signed) W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 


NOW IN STOCK a splendid assortment of W.& C. SCOTT 
& SON’S Genuine Harmer? and Hlammeriess Guns, 10, 12, 16 and 


20 bores, all weights and°gradés. Other guns taken in part payment. , 
ALSO ALL OTHER MAKES. 


FI WM, READ & SONS, - 


- (07 Washington St, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sportsmen's 


Gun. Cabinets 


The only hand-made and hand polished gun cabinets made 
in the United States. They are strictly fine goods and not 
cheap furniture factory trash. 

Each year we have made them we have over-sold our out- 
put, particularly at the holiday season. A sportsmen’s cabinet 
makes the most desirable gift that any lover of outdoor sports 
could wish for. 

They are made in two sizes, a medium size 6ft. high, 31in. 
wide and 12in. deep, with spaces for five guns and rifles, and 
numerous drawers and compartments, and a larger size 46in. 
wide and igin. deep, with much larger drawers and compart- 
ments and spaces for twelve guns and rifles. 

Each cabinet is fitted with a folding table, a very desirable 
feature, as it folds out of sight when not in use, but is raised 
and locked automatically when used as a loading table or writ- 

ing desk. 

Every part is hand-made and hand finished and no expense 
has been spared to make them first-class in every respect. The 
woodwork is of the highest order and either the best quarter 
sawed dark Flemish oak or a specially rich mahogany finish can 
be furnished. 

Prices $35.00 net for small size and $50.00 net for large size. 


HENRY CGC. SQUIRES & SON, 
20 Cortlandt St., New York. 


A complete manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and comprehensive directions for the construction of 


CANOE and BOAT BUILDING "=== === oa: 
7 2 Ano ‘SCHULT ZF” All the Laws 


—— i 
DISTANCE HANDICAPS. 


RECORDS made at Tom Donley’s tournament, St. Thomas, Can., Oct. 9-11: 

FIRST GENERAL AVERAGE was WON by Mr. W. R. Crosby 
with atotal of OVER 93 PER CENT. Mr. Crosby shot from the 
TWENTY-TWO YARDS’ MARK. 

SECOND GENERAL AVERAGE was won by Mr. R. O. Heikes, who 
shot from the TWENTY-ONE YARDS’ MARK. _ 

THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE BIRD TROPHY presented by 
Mesers. Gilman & Bames was WON by Mr. R. O. Heikes, who made the 
ONLY “25 STRAIGHT. o Mr. Heikes shot from the THIRTY- 
ONE YARDS’ MARK. 


TH AMERIC “E."  “SRUCTES SOMONE Ch, 


Werks: Gerieed, Bergen Covaty, &. J. Offices: 318 Breadwey, Rew York. 


ot 


of all the States and Canadian Provinces are given 
in the Game Laws in Brief, as revised to date. The 
Brief is complete, accurate and reliable. You will 
find in it-all that you need to know of the laws 
relating to shooting and fishing, and what the Brief 
says you may depend on. It is the recognized 
standard authority. 

The’ ‘Brief $s sold ‘by all déalers in sportsmen’s 
Supplies throughout the United States, or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents by the Forest. 
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